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Introductory Note 




HE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY is particu¬ 
larly pleased to publish Dashkova because Princess Ekaterina 
Dashkova was admired by our founder, Benjamin Franklin, 


and because on his nomination she became the first female member of the 


Society. Publication of this volume follows a very successful exhibition, 
mounted by the Society, in celebration of Benjamin Franklin’s Tercente¬ 
nary. That exhibition, called The Princess and the Patriot: Ekaterina Dashkova , 
Benjamin Franklin , and the Age of the Enlightenment , explored the lives of Dash¬ 
kova and Franklin and the Enlightenment ideals they espoused. They had 
a special affinity through their mutual devotion to the pursuit of knowl¬ 
edge, which prompted Franklin to found the Philosophical Society, and led 
to Dashkova’s appointment, exceedingly unusual for a woman, as Director 
of both the Russian Imperial Academy of Sciences and the Imperial Rus¬ 
sian Academy, to which she gave distinguished and vigorous leadership. 
Franklin’s story is well-known, but Dashkova has had much less attention 
than she deserves. In this splendid study the author, her descendent, res¬ 
cues her from the obscurity that has been her lot in the English-speaking 
world. 


Mary Maples Dunn 

Co-Executive Officer, 2002-2007 

The American Philosophical Society 
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Author’s Note 



WOULD LIKE TO THANK the numerous specialists, archi- 
f vists, and librarians in Russia, the Ukraine, France, England, 
Ireland, and the United States who have, over the years, aided 
me in my research. No one took greater interest in this work, nor followed 
its progress more closely than my wife, Catherine, who read early drafts 
several times. A graduate of Smith College and a senior lecturer there, she 
is devoted to the education of women. She was able to illuminate and clarify 
many of my blind spots, while my children and grandchildren listened pa¬ 
tiently to my endless stories about Dashkova. Professors Gitta Hammar- 
berg, Hilde Hoogenboom, and Mikhail Mikeshin also read the manuscript, 
and their corrections and recommendations were invaluable. My thanks 
go to the Vorontsov Society in Russia, particularly Viacheslav Udovik and 
Vladimir Alekseev, for their tireless research into the history of my family. 
Many others have also contributed to this project, and I owe a special debt 
of gratitude to Professors Mary and Richard Dunn, Executive Directors of 
the American Philosophical Society, for their interest in the life and works 
of Dashkova, and to Mary McDonald, Susan Dodson, and David Marck, 
for their expert editing of this book. 

All dates are cited as in the original document. Therefore, old-style dates 
of the Julian calendar, which in the eighteenth century lagged eleven days 
behind the new style, have not been converted to the Gregorian calendar. 
In certain cases, especially diplomatic correspondences, both dates are cited. 
The modified Library of Congress system is used throughout in the trans¬ 
literation of Russian. Feminine surnames are given in the Russian form 
(Dashkova, rather than Dashkov) and English equivalents of Russian names 
are preferred when they are the most familiar; for example, in the case of 
emperors and empresses (Catherine II, rather than Ekaterina II). For clarity, 
and to distinguish her from other Vorontsov family members, Dashkova is 
always Dashkova, even prior to her marriage. 


A. Woronzoff-Dashkoff 
Cornwall, Vermont 



Chronology of Events 


1743 Dashkova is born on March 17 in St. Petersburg. 

1744 Princess Sophie of Anhalt-Zerbst (the future Empress Catherine II) 
arrives in Russia to join her prospective husband, the Grand Duke Peter. 

1745 Catherine and Peter marry in Moscow. 

1754 Catherine gives birth to Paul. 

1756 Beginning of the Seven Years War. 

1758 Dashkova meets her future husband Mikhail Dashkov. 

1759 Dashkova and Mikhail marry in February. 

1759 Dashkova lives in Moscow and Troitskoe for the next two years. 

1760 On February 21 Dashkova gives birth to a daughter, Anastasia. 

1761 In January Dashkova gives birth to a son, Mikhail. 

She returns to St. Petersburg in June. 

Empress Elizabeth dies on December 25 and is succeeded by Peter III. 

1762 Palace revolution and the ascension of Catherine to the throne. 

1762 Dashkova’s son Mikhail dies in the fall. 

1763 In May Dashkova gives birth to a son, Pavel, in Moscow. 

Grigorii Orlov accuses her of participation in the Khitrovo plot. 
Dashkova travels to Riga, Latvia. 

1764 In August her husband dies in Poland. 

Mirovich is executed and Dashkova leaves St. Petersburg for Moscow. 

1765 Dashkova resides in Moscow and on her estate in Troitskoe. 

1767 The Legislative Commission convenes to codify the laws of Russia on the 
basis of Catherine’s Nakaz, or Instruction. 

1768 Dashkova travels to Kiev. 

The First Russo-Turkish War (1768-1774). 
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1769 In December Dashkova departs for a tour of Europe. 

1771 At the end of the year Dashkova returns to St. Petersburg. 

Plague in Moscow. 

1772 Dashkova lives in Moscow and on her estate. 

First of three partitions of Poland. 

1773 Pugachev rebellion. 

1775 Dashkova travels to Europe for the education of her son. 

1776 Continental Congress carries the Declaration of Independence. 

1777 Birth of Catherine’s grandson, the future Emperor Alexander I. 

1779 Pavel completes his course of studies at Edinburgh University. 

1781 Dashkova meets Benjamin Franklin in Paris. 

The British capitulate at Yorktown. 

1782 Meeting with the Grand Duke Paul in Rome and return to 
St. Petersburg. 

1783 Dashkova heads two academies. 

During the summer Catherine Hamilton visits her. 

1784 Death of Diderot. 

1787 Catherine travels to the south of Russia and the Crimea. Dashkova does 
not accompany her. 

The Second Russo-Turkish War. 

1788 In January Pavel marries Anna Alferova. 

Storming of the Bastille. 

War with Sweden. 

1789 Dashkova publishes the six-volume Russian Academy Dictionary. 

1790 Publication of Radishchev’s Journey from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 
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1793 Executions of Louis XVI and Marie Antoinette. 

Falling out with Catherine over the publication of Kniazhnin’s play 
Vadim of Novgorod. 

Second Partition of Poland. 

1794 Dashkova leaves the academies. 

Terror and the Directorate in France. 

1795 Third Partition of Poland. 

1796 Catherine dies and Paul ascends the throne. 

Paul I exiles Dashkova to northern Russia. 

1797 In March Dashkova returns from exile. 

1801 Paul I is murdered in a palace coup and is succeeded by his son. 
Dashkova attends the coronation of Alexander I in Moscow. 

1802 In July Dashkova travels to St. Petersburg for the last time. 

1803 Martha Wilmot arrives in Troitskoe, later to be joined by her sister 
Catherine. 

1805 Dashkova writes her Memoirs. 

Napoleon defeats Austro-Russian forces at Austerlitz. 

1807 Death of Dashkova’s son, Pavel. 

1808 In October Martha Wilmot leaves Russia. 

1810 On January 4 Dashkova dies in Moscow. 
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Introduction 


JANUARY 26, 1781, Benjamin Franklin left the Hotel de 
m f J Valentinois, his stately residence overlooking the river Seine in 
the village of Passy. He rode in his carriage through Paris to 
the Hotel de la Chine in the Marais district of the city where the Russian 
princess Ekaterina Dashkova was staying. As a representative of the re¬ 
bellious Colonies, he hoped to meet the woman who had played such an 
important role in bringing down the legitimate heir to the Russian throne 
and who, according to contemporary accounts, had caused such a stir in 
the Blue Stocking gatherings of London. Years earlier Elizabeth Carter, 
the English poet and translator, had written to Elizabeth Montagu, the 
“Queen of the Blues” and champion of women’s education: 


I suppose you know that Princess Daschan [sic ], who at nineteen ha¬ 
rangued the troops, and was the principal instrument of bringing about 
the Revolution, is now in England. She seems to be a most extraordinary 
genius. She rides in boots, and all the other habiliments of a man, and 
in all the manners and attitudes belonging to that dress. . . She likewise 
dances in a masculine habit and I believe appears as often in it as in her 
proper dress. 1 

For the aging Franklin, who suffered from boils and gout, travel over the 
uneven cobblestone streets of Paris was difficult and in the end disap¬ 
pointing, since Dashkova was not at home and he was obliged to return 
a week later. 

As a result of their subsequent meeting on the evening of Saturday, 
February 3, 1781, Dashkova was elected the first female member of the 
Philadelphia (later American) Philosophical Society, of which Franklin 
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was president. Equally, Franklin was elected the first American member 
of the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg (later Russian), 
of which Dashkova was director. 2 Dashkova, who rarely praised men, 
admired Franklin greatly; his brilliant mind, unassuming manner, and 
straightforward appearance attracted her immediately. At first glance, she 
noticed his disdain for the fashion of the day, his smoothly combed, un¬ 
powdered hair, the spectacles precariously poised at the end of his nose, 
and the loose-fitting plain coat—a garment she too favored. Dashkova 
considered Franklin to be “a very superior man who combined profound 
erudition with simplicity of dress and manner, whose modesty was unaf¬ 
fected, and who had a great deal of indulgence for other people.” 3 For his 
part, Franklin, known to enjoy the company of educated women, wrote 
Georgiana Shipley that he had received the “very kind Letter by Made. 
Sherbinin with whom and the Princess [Dashkova] her Mother I am much 
pleased.” 4 

Franklin’s restrained and serious assessment of Dashkova was unusual 
at a time when the judgments of her contemporaries mostly lacked ob¬ 
jectivity. 5 Her achievements were both highly praised as well as roundly 
condemned, and such disparate evaluations of her life set in relief some 
of the constraints and biases of the age. Many would elevate her to the 
heights of Mount Parnassus through hyperbole and elaborate panegyrics. 
In particular, those who sought to gain favor with her extolled her inven¬ 
tive mind, brilliant education, unusual energy, and generosity toward her 
friends. Others would pillory her unfairly and cast her into the dust stress¬ 
ing her miserliness, vanity, pride, irascibility, ambitiousness, and fondness 
for intrigue. Like Franklin, Horace Walpole was also “eager to see this 
Amazon who had so great a share in a revolution when she was not above 
nineteen,” and when they met, his insulting description was perhaps typi¬ 
cal. “Well! I have seen Princess Daschioff [sic], and she is well worth see¬ 
ing— not for her person, though for an absolute Tartar she is not ugly; her 
smile is pleasing, but her eyes have a very Cataline fierceness.” 6 

More often than not, Dashkova’s contemporaries considered her ec¬ 
centric and incongruous because her actions corresponded more closely 
to eighteenth-century notions of male behavior. The Count de Segur re¬ 
corded rumors at court that Dashkova aspired to the top positions in the 
state and hoped to gain a seat in the senate, or at least to command a regi¬ 
ment of the guards. He wrote that in certain ways she was like a man. She 
dressed, as depicted in her portraits, in something resembling a man’s suit, 
which harmonized with her rough masculine features, and that “it only by 
a chance, capricious mistake of nature that she was born a woman.” 7 In his 
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memoirs, the French adventurer Charles-Fran^ois Masson agreed that she 
was “masculine in her tastes, her gait, and her exploits. 5 ’ 8 Like Segur, Mas¬ 
son claimed that Dashkova requested promotion to the rank of colonel, 
while the great poet of the age Gavriil Derzhavin asserted that she sought 
appointment to the senate and characterized Dashkova as an overambi- 
tious woman always seeking the highest position in government. 9 In fact, 
the cruelest and most demeaning portrayal of Dashkova belongs to Der¬ 
zhavin, who owed much to Dashkova’s patronage, yet considered her to be 
irascible, or better yet, simply mad. 10 To commemorate her appointment 
to the presidency of the Russian Academy he composed a congratulatory 
poem, “To the Portrait of Princess Ekaterina Romanovna Dashkova dur¬ 
ing Her Presidency.” In the portrait Dashkova is seated on a chair, her 
academic garb is thrown over its back, and a globe of the world is standing 
at her feet. She is looking over volumes of her Russian Academic Dictionary . 
The short poem describes her support of Catherine and ironically alludes 
to what Derzhavin perceived to be Dashkova’s masculinity: 

They rode together, 

When Astraea descended from heaven 

To ascend the throne; 

But now—she is Apollo. 

Even more revealing of attitudes never openly expressed is the offensive 
doggerel on the same painting found among Derzhavin’s papers and as¬ 
cribed to his quill. Undoubtedly circulated among his friends to the great 
delight of all, it is entitled “On the Portrait of a Hermaphrodite”: 

Her looks: 

Are both a wench’s and a bloke’s. 11 

Derzhavin’s allusions to Dashkova’s masculinity, whether tacit or ex¬ 
plicit, as well as the views of his contemporaries, reflect her uniqueness and 
distinctiveness. Precisely because she was so atypical of her time, Dashko¬ 
va’s life provides an early example of a woman’s attempt to be successful 
and gain acceptance in a world dominated almost entirely by men. As 
an eminent woman of letters in eighteenth-century Russia, she was ex¬ 
ceptional and different, mostly because the choices available to her were 
more representative of a man’s life. Aleksandr Herzen, the nineteenth- 
century liberal author, critic of Catherine the Great’s reign, and publisher 
of Dashkova’s autobiography in Russian, was perhaps the first to evaluate 
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her achievements in light of Russian women and their history. He wrote 
that “with Dashkova, the Russian woman, awakened by Peter’s reforms, 
emerges from her captivity, states her abilities and demands participation 
in governmental affairs, in science, in the transformation of Russia.” 12 Fol¬ 
lowing his lead, V. V. Ogarkov proclaimed her a pioneer in the struggle 
for the equality of women and a captive spirit who strove to clear new 
paths for women in Russia. 13 Nikolai Dobroliubov, the radical civic critic, 
would also emphasize Dashkova’s singularity: “More serious-minded than 
her surroundings, imbued with enlightened ideas, skilled at adapting them 
to her life, toiling not to make a show of her own achievements but to be 
of actual use to others, she stood head and shoulders above contemporary 
Russian society.” 14 

Indeed, as a public figure, writer, musician, patron of the arts, and 
administrator of the sciences, Ekaterina Romanovna Dashkova (nee Vo¬ 
rontsova) was the first modern stateswoman in Russia and one of the first 
women in Europe to hold governmental office. With Dashkova, a Russian 
woman who was not born into a ruling royal family had stepped forward 
to play an active role in the political arena and became for a time the 
head of science and learning in her native land. In 1783, Catherine II ap¬ 
pointed her director of the Academy of Sciences and the same year Dash¬ 
kova founded and became president of the Russian Academy. For close 
to twelve years, she headed these two prestigious academic institutions of 
Russia. Because of her education, travel abroad, and writings, she was a 
leading figure in the introduction of eighteenth-century Russian culture 
to the West, while passing on French Enlightenment to Russia. She ac¬ 
tively strove to institute reforms in Russia, to adapt and apply the ideas of 
the Enlightenment, and to establish new approaches to the education of 
Russia’s youth. Dashkova considered education and the dissemination of 
enlightened ideas to be her life’s work and she is associated with a number 
of leading institutes of higher learning. In addition to the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society, she was a member of the St. Petersburg Economic and 
the Berlin Natural History Societies, as well as the Royal Irish and Royal 
Stockholm Academies. 

Personally, Dashkova stressed action, self-sufficiency, and the acquisi¬ 
tion of knowledge in a wide variety of fields. She was a prominent woman 
of letters publishing translations of Helvetius, Hume, and Voltaire, and 
articles on education, agriculture, travel, and the pernicious influence of 
French culture. Her other writings included occasional papers, speeches, 
and an extensive epistolary output, a portion of which appeared posthu¬ 
mously in the Archive of Prince Vorontsov . 15 Additionally, she wrote aphorisms, 
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sketches, verse, travelogues, plays, and an autobiography. Her works ap¬ 
peared in various journals, often under the pseudonym “The Russian 
Woman 55 (. Rossiianka ), and since she published anonymously, many still re¬ 
quire positive attribution. At the Academy she produced the Russian Aca¬ 
demic Dictionary and participated in its compilation and writing. She was 
also one of the first women in Russia to work professionally as an editor, 
supervising the publication of several literary and scholarly journals, while 
attracting contributions from some of the leading intellectual figures of 
the time. Moreover, she was an accomplished naturalist interested in hor¬ 
ticulture, landscaping, and gardening, and over the years she collected 
an extensive cabinet of minerals. She loved to compose and perform her 
music, and as an accomplished musician and avid ethnomusicologist, she 
collected and transcribed the folk music of Russia. 

Dashkova is best known for her own story, Mon histoire (often translated 
as Memoirs j, which is her most significant literary achievement and to this 
day remains a valuable source for the study of the political intrigues, social 
conditions, cultural life, and gender roles in Russia during the second half 
of the eighteenth century. Focusing on the palace revolution of 1762, her 
travels abroad, and her work as head of the two Academies, she completed 
the Memoirs in 1805, or five years before her death at the age of sixty-two. 
They present an older woman’s final assessment of her career and family 
life, while allowing, perhaps for the first time, a glimpse through her many 
masks and disguises. Although Dashkova promised to hide nothing, in the 
dedicatory letter to Martha Wilmot, dated October 27, 1805, she confided 
to her friend deep-seated feelings that she was unwilling to explore or ad¬ 
mit to openly elsewhere. She described her past as 

a life of sorrow, aggravated, indeed, by the efforts, which I have made 
to conceal from the world those distresses of the heart, of which neither 
pride nor fortitude could blunt the poignancy. In this respect, I may be 
said to have lived a martyr to constraint: I say a martyr, for to disguise 
my sentiments and to appear otherwise than I am, has ever been most 
repugnant and hateful to my nature. 16 

The sense of concealment, frustration, and confinement pervades Dash¬ 
kova’s Memoirs , but nowhere is it voiced with such clarity and force than 
in this letter. 

Thus, Dashkova disguised her voice in the Memoirs, so that the autobi¬ 
ography became a kind of masquerade both revealing and concealing a 
narrating presence masked by a series of past and present identities. When 
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she came to write her life, she imagined it as a series of disguises based on 
sexual differentiation: from the daring and adventurous to the ordinary 
and expected, from dreams of escape and deliverance to the reality of 
alienation and isolation. In the end, despite Dashkova’s many achieve¬ 
ments, her eventual exile to the north of Russia added immediacy and 
a physical presence to the sense of disaffection that pervaded her life. A 
major source of the depressions from which she suffered from childhood, 
she was beset by feelings of inner loss and dispossession when, for example, 
she was repeatedly banished from St. Petersburg or during the years she 
lived abroad. 

Existing biographical studies of Dashkova’s life are not sufficiently criti¬ 
cal and adhere too closely to the often-unreliable biographical and his¬ 
torical evidence Dashkova presented in the Memoirs. Mostly, they fail to 
consider her struggle for independence in a man’s world as the defining 
feature of her life and art, her dreams and aspirations, her successes and 
failures. Above all, Dashkova revealed her life through her many masks, 
the narrative design of her story, and her individual, subjective vision. 
Therefore, if the Memoirs are an account of self-representation and self- 
affirmation rather than historical truth exclusively, gender becomes a cen¬ 
tral determining factor in her attempt to create and give written expression 
to her life. 17 

In her private and public lives, her prepossessions, impetuosity, the 
decisiveness of her pronouncements, and the strength of her character 
define Dashkova. As a result, the Memoirs are primarily polemical in na¬ 
ture and fundamentally reconsider and dramatize the events of 1762. She 
often wrote in direct response to contemporary accounts of Catherine’s 
life, such as the histories of Rulhiere, Castera, and others. More than 
forty years had passed since the events she depicts in the Memoirs , and 
her decision to formulate and set forth a defense of her past was a strong, 
forceful act, and represented a desire to be correctly, according to her 
recollection, included in the historical record. She was presenting a jus¬ 
tification for her support of Catherine and for her actions that brought 
down the legitimate heir to the throne. She disputed any falling out with 
Catherine, since toward the end of her life she idolized the former em¬ 
press and challenged those who would disparage her memory. What she 
described is an elaborate staging of actual historical facts, and her literary 
performance was less a history and more a personal elucidation of her ac¬ 
tions, with Dashkova forever at center stage. Dashkova disclosed her life 
through the integrated patterns of her subjective vision, as she selected 
and organized those materials that clarify and authenticate her identity. 
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She strove to present a cohesive, unified portrait of herself notwithstand¬ 
ing the dichotomies and incongruities she faced at home and on the stage 
of public events. 

Yet the great value of her narrative is precisely its subjectivity. As Hyde 
would have it, 

Dashkova’s Memoirs possess all the faults of the mass of autobiographical 
writings. They are incomplete, partial, and inaccurate; they exaggerate 
the significance of many incidents, while minimizing that of many oth¬ 
ers; they lack proportion; and many most important statements of fact 
which they contain require to be tested by reference to external authori¬ 
ties. They must therefore be read with caution; but they are well worth 
reading all the same. 18 

In fact, Hyde’s warning concerning omission and inexactness in the Mem¬ 
oirs is very much to the point. Dashkova’s life story cannot be properly 
assessed without reference to archival material informing her career and 
personal life, including domestic details, family difficulties, and the judg¬ 
ments of both her enemies and close friends. 

In the first decade of the nineteenth century, her friend Catherine 
Wilmot was a keen, perceptive, and often critical observer of Russian 
life and of Dashkova’s declining years. Having spent several years in her 
house, she concluded that it was almost impossible to give an accurate 
description of Dashkova. She seemed to be so complex and so unique for 
her time that in the end one only succeeded in describing a mass of human 
contradiction. Instances of her individuality immediately challenged any 
single generalization: 

Such are her peculiarities & inextricable varieties that the result would 
only appear like a Wisp of Human Contradictions. ’Tis the stuff we are 
all made of to be sure, but nevertheless nothing is more foreign from the 
thing itself than the raw materials of which it is made! And woe betide 
individuality the moment one begins to generalize . . . But she has as 
many Climates to her mind, as many Splinters of insulation, as many 
Oceans of agitated uncertainty, as many Etnas of destructive fire and 
as many Wild Wastes of blighted Cultivation as Exists in any quarter 
of the Globe! 19 

The climates to Dashkova’s mind were largely the result of her influence at 
court, subsequent banishment, and personal tragedies. They were a prod- 
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uct of her education, family, class, rank, position in society, court politics, 
and many other factors. 

However, the perceived contradictions in her self-representation, the 
need to mask her opinions, and the disparity between her Memoirs and her 
actual life are primarily illuminated by her consciousness of gender and 
ability to appropriate it to her advantage as she took on various roles. Two 
oil portraits define the varieties and extremes of her actions and experi¬ 
ences— her dreams of public success and the reality of her exile. 20 The 
first is the work of Dmitrii Levitskii, academician and favorite portraitist 
at Catherine’s court; he was a religiously minded man who eventually 
embraced Freemasonry. In Levitskii’s idealized representation Dashkova 
stands straight and strong, meeting the viewers eyes directly and unflinch¬ 
ingly. Her characteristic features include heavy eyelids, a fixed, penetrat¬ 
ing glance, and firmly, decisively pursed lips. She wears little powder in 
her hair, but her cheeks are well rouged and her hair is piled high, though 
not excessively, emphasizing a high forehead and hairline as was then 
fashionable. Elegantly attired in ruffled sleeves, fine lace, and rich, im¬ 
ported fabrics, as befitting a woman honored as a cavalier of the court and 
Catherine’s lady-in-waiting, she is wearing the red ribbon and Order of 
St. Catherine and a miniature portrait of the empress with a blue ribbon. 
This is the official Dashkova, the woman of power and influence, about 
whom Catherine Wilmot wrote, 

For my part I think she would be most in her element at the Helm of the 
State, or Generalissimo of the army, or Farmer General of the Empire. In 
fact she was born for business on a large scale which is not irreconcilable 
with the life of a woman who at eighteen headed a revolution and who for 
twelve years afterwards govern’d an Academy of Arts & Sciences. 21 

The author of the second portrait is Salvatore Tonci, the Italian poet 
and artist, who advocated agnosticism and Descartes’ method of Carte¬ 
sian doubt, claiming that the only knowable reality is that he exists. In 
Tonci’s representation, she is dressed in the garments of exile and opposi¬ 
tion, the clothes she preferred at the end of her life. She now seems smaller, 
hunched, with her body hidden beneath her favorite man’s dark greatcoat 
buttoned left to right. Her face is drawn and tired, without cosmetics, and 
her stare is no longer bold and challenging. Rather, it is pensive, preoc¬ 
cupied, and directed inward. Around her neck, as a token of friendship, 
she is wearing the silk handkerchief Catherine Hamilton gave her decades 
earlier. The stylish hairstyle is gone and something resembling a nightcap 
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(kolpak) covers her head. No longer a lady-in-waiting, she has removed all 
decorative ribbons. Only the medal of the Order of St. Catherine remains, 
the lone keepsake of the most important event of her public life, the coup 
d’etat of 1762, and an enduring reminder of her feelings for Catherine II. 

Dashkova sought to reconcile her actions with her sense of self. In a 
manner reminiscent of the two oil paintings, in her Memoirs she brought 
together a classical design of reason and restraint in her public life, with its 
motifs of power and influence, and a sentimental emphasis on feelings and 
emotions in her private life, with its motifs of depression, ill health, and ex¬ 
ile. She was determined to formulate and give voice to her own history de¬ 
spite its many contradictions, to realize her personality in its entirety, and 
to discover her destiny outside established roles. Her tragedy, as expressed 
in her Memoirs , letters, and other writings, was that she could not realize 
her dreams and expectations within the accepted norms of eighteenth- 
century female behavior. But just as the donning of an officer’s uniform 
empowered Dashkova and lent authority to her actions during the coup 
d’etat of 1762, so too her autobiography was an assertive step back into the 
public arena — a type of rhetorical cross-dressing. 22 Despite the existing 
social conditions constraining Dashkova during her lifetime, she strove to 
open up new avenues for her suppressed energies. As a result of her efforts 
in her life and works, she isolated, clarified, and defined patterns of action, 
identity, and gender for herself as well as for other women. 



Early Years 
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f ^Cashkova was born march 17, 1743, in St. Peters- 
M M burg, the new capital of Russia, during an unprecedented 
m ^ age of women’s rule. 1 Peter the Great founded the city only 
forty years earlier as a symbol of his determination to break with Russia’s 
past and to improve links with the West. His imposition of reform and 
westernization on the institutions of Russia was to have a marked impact 
on the lives of all Russians, including noblewomen who abandoned the 
kokoshnik —a high-standing, colorful headdress — along with other forms 
of traditional clothing, donned European, decollete dresses, and began 
to mingle in society. The Count de Segur enthusiastically described the 
transformation and Europeanization of Russian women, writing that as 
opposed to their fathers, husbands, and brothers, they “spoke four or five 
languages, played various musical instruments, and were acquainted with 
the works of the most celebrated novelists of France, Italy, and England.” 2 
Not the least of Peter’s reforms was the revision in 1722 of the law of suc¬ 
cession, which undoubtedly was intended to pave the way for the elevation 
of his wife Catherine I to the throne. In the edict, he stated that the succes¬ 
sion would be dependent on the reigning monarch’s personal choice, not 
on primogeniture in the male line, and thereby ushered in a unique time 
in Russian history when women governed the country. 

The latter part of the eighteenth century (from Peter’s death in 1725 to 
Paul’s assassination in 1801) saw eight occupants on the Russian throne. 
Five were women, with Catherine II reigning for thirty-four years. During 
Dashkova’s lifetime Russia was primarliy ruled by women, and indisput¬ 
ably, her remarkable achievements in the public sphere would not have 
been possible at any other time of Russian history. Her education and 
childhood intellectual experiences defined her potential and directed her 
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into the area of public service. Precocious and gifted, her early reading 
exposed her to the ideas of the French Enlightenment with their emphasis 
on a life of the mind, science, progress, and social justice. She dreamed of 
eminence and achievement, of personal change through education and 
the transformation of society. Still, as a woman, she was confronted by 
the discrepancies between her gender and her social goals, between her 
longing for self-affirmation and the requirements of a socially acceptable 
self-effacement, between a private and public life, and between a desire 
for public recognition and the more culturally appropriate roles for female 
behavior. 

Mystery surrounds Dashkova’s birth. Her assertions that she was born 
in 1744 on the English Embankment, a fashionable row of houses in St. 
Petersburg on the Neva River, seem to be slips of the quill. 3 Archival re¬ 
cords show that the Vorontsov family did not own a house on the English 
Embankment in the middle of the eighteenth century. In the reigns of Eliz¬ 
abeth and Catherine II, St. Petersburg experienced a great building boom 
as marshes were transformed into squares and everywhere, on the islands 
and along the canals, palaces and churches appeared. Yet St. Petersburg 
was still a city in progress: Many of the streets were narrow and covered 
with boards and only those around the Admiralty were paved with stones. 
In the best areas, such as the embankment of the Neva near the Admiralty, 
the luxurious two- and three-story houses stood side by side, but in other 
locations such as the Vasil’evskii Island, brick buildings were interspersed 
with lowly wooden shacks. Dashkova’s older sister Maria was born in 1738 
in their father’s house on the Fifth Line of the Vasil’evskii Island and was 
baptized nearby in the Church of St. Andrew the First-Called — but Dash¬ 
kova’s certificate of baptism has not been found. 

Dashkova’s years span a period of wars, shifting alliances, and Russian 
expansion through conquest and annexations in Europe, the Baltic, and 
the Ottoman Empire. A marked rise in the family fortune prepared and 
facilitated her active role in the historical events of her time. According 
to the family genealogy, the Vorontsovs trace their origins back to Simon 
Afrikaner (. Afrikan ), a Viking who conducted raids along the coast of Africa. 
The youngest son of King Haakon I of Norway, he came to Russia in 1027 
when his sister married Iaroslav the Wise, grand prince of Kiev. Later, he 
escorted his niece Anne to France for her marriage to King Henry I. Anne 
of Russia was the mother of Philippe I and reigned as regent during the mi¬ 
nority of her second son, Baudoin V, Count of Flanders. 4 The Vorontsov 
family’s direct ancestor was Fedor Vasil’evich Voronetz (circa 1400), from 
whom their surname is derived. From the fifteenth to the seventeenth cen- 
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turies, members of the family played a distinguished role in Russian history 
as commanders in the army, officers of the tsar’s household, courtiers, and 
boyars. But there were also setbacks to their rise to prominence, and Ivan 
the Terrible executed six of twelve adult male Vorontsovs during his reign 
of terror. While questions remain concerning the historical accuracy of 
the lineage, it is clear that Dashkova never doubted the ancient roots of 
her family’s past. 5 From her earliest years, she witnessed and participated 
in the family’s elevation to unprecedented power and its influence on the 
development of Russian culture and history. After the palace revolution of 
1741 and with the ascension of Empress Elizabeth to the throne on April 25, 
1742, Dashkova and members of her family were to hold the highest offices 
of chancellors, viceroys, field marshals, senators, and ambassadors, among 
many other duties. 

Her life began propitiously when the most august royal couple in the 
land held her at the font: Grand Duke Peter, the future Emperor Peter III, 
whom she would dethrone, and the newly crowned Empress Elizabeth, 
who on December 20,1742, returned from her coronation at the Uspenskii 
Cathedral in Moscow. Dashkova stressed in the Memoirs that Elizabeth 
consented to serve as her godmother because of her close friendship with 
her mother and not because her uncle Mikhail Vorontsov had recently 
married the empress’s first cousin Anna Skavronskaia, a commanding 
presence at court and member of the empress’s inner circle, the so-called 
Elizaveta Petrovna’s Cabinet. Dashkova thereby distanced herself from 
the most influential member of her family, head of the Vorontsov fac¬ 
tion at court. A year after Dashkova’s birth, Mikhail Vorontsov was the 
first in the family to be titled, when on March 27, 1744, Emperor Charles 
VII conferred on him the title of Count of the Holy Roman Empire. He 
had been a page in Elizabeth’s court and stood on the footboard of her 
sledge as it sped in the night toward the barracks of the Preobrazhenskii 
Guards during the coup of November 25, 1741, that brought Elizabeth 
to the throne. Accompanied by Dr. Armand Lestocq, her German mu¬ 
sic master Schwartz, the brothers Petr and Aleksandr Shuvalov, and two 
young Guards’ officers, he helped Elizabeth seize the throne. Thereupon, 
Elizabeth would remain dependent primarily on the support of Mikhail 
Vorontsov, the three Shuvalovs (Petr, Aleksandr, and Ivan), Kirill Razu- 
movskii, and Mikhail Bestuzhev. 

His subsequent service as vice chancellor (1744-1758) and grand chan¬ 
cellor (1758-63) corresponded closely to the period of the Seven Years War 
and the years of Dashkova’s childhood and adolescence. During Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign, the most difficult time for Mikhail Vorontsov, in particular, 
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and for the Vorontsov family, in general, occurred in the mid-i74.os, when 
Elizabeth discovered that Lestocq was in the pay of Britain, Prussia, and 
Sweden. Although she learned that Mikhail Vorontsov too accepted gifts 
from foreign powers, he was able to escape punishment. Nevertheless, his 
reputation was tarnished, and Catherine II would describe Mikhail Vo¬ 
rontsov as “a hypocrite if ever there was one” who was “in the pocket” of 
foreign ambassadors. 6 Removed from his duties at court in the fall of 1745, 
he and his family traveled for a year in Europe visiting Germany, Italy, 
France, and the Netherlands. While abroad, he furthered his political and 
cultural ties with the West; in Italy, for instance, he visited the Academy 
of Sciences of the Institute of Bologna and donated books and presents. 
For a number of years Mikhail Vorontsov remained in the shadow of the 
Chancellor Bestuzhev-Riumin, but as Europe headed steadily toward the 
Seven Years War, his fortunes began to improve. When Frederick II in¬ 
vaded Saxony in 1756, Bestuzhev lost power to Vice Chancellor Vorontsov 
and Ivan Shuvalov. With Bestuzhev’s arrest, the empress herself came to 
Mikhail Vorontsov’s house to announce his appointment as grand chan¬ 
cellor and on October 23, 1758, she promoted him to the most powerful 
civilian position in the Russian Empire. 

Born into wealth and privilege, Dashkova grew up at the center of 
eighteenth-century political and cultural life in Russia. Mikhail Voron¬ 
tsov’s career predicted her own involvement in the politics of Catherine’s 
reign, for like her uncle, Dashkova would play a major role in a successful 
coup, fall victim to the vicissitudes of court intrigue, and find it necessary to 
travel abroad. Nevertheless, rather than present her uncle as a model and 
antecedent to her own life story, and there were indeed many parallels, 
she chose to stress the personal relationship that developed between her 
mother and Empress Elizabeth. Elizabeth felt that she possessed few re¬ 
sources after Alexander Menshikov, Peter the Great’s close friend and col¬ 
laborator, had deprived both her and her sister of the greater part of their 
mother’s bequest. She complained bitterly and never forgave the poverty 
that she, the daughter of Peter the Great, had endured after her mother’s 
death. Her penury, as she saw it, became even more acute in the reign 
of Empress Anne, and Dashkova’s mother, Marfa Vorontsova, came to 
Elizabeth’s rescue, assisting her and supplying her with money. To a great 
extent, Mikhail Vorontsov and Dashkova’s father, Roman, owed their ad¬ 
vancement at court to Marfa’s friendship with Elizabeth. In Dashkova’s 
mind, the mother’s story created a justification for her own actions, as well 
as a sense of continuity—an alternative genealogy based on the friendship 
of women, in lieu of the traditional family tree passing on a surname from 
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father to son. She therefore highlighted the solidarity that existed between 
Elizabeth and her mother as a legacy of mutual support among women, 
which mirrored and predicted her own relationship with Catherine II. 

Dashkova lost her mother, Marfa, to typhoid fever when she was two 
years old and would always recall her fondly and with great veneration, if 
somewhat sentimentally. Marfa Vorontsova, nee Surmina, was sole heir 
to a considerable fortune. She married Iurii Dolgorukii, a captain in the 
Guards, but the powerful Dolgorukii family fell into disfavor. Charged 
with undermining the health of the young tsar, Peter II, who had died of 
smallpox in 1730, Empress Anne found them guilty and exiled them to 
Siberia on the advice of her lover, Count Biron, who ushered in a reign of 
terror in Russia. Marfa petitioned Empress Anne and had her marriage 
to Iurii Dolgorukii annulled. 7 In 1735, when she was seventeen and he was 
eighteen, she married Roman Vorontsov and in ten years bore him seven 
children: Maria, Elizaveta, Aleksandr, Ekaterina (Dashkova), and Simon 
(Vladimir and Anna died in infancy). When her mother died, Dashkova 
was living in the country on a family estate where a peasant nanny and 
her maternal grandmother, Fedos’ia Surmina, cared for her. 8 At four, the 
warmth and security she had taken for granted came to an end, and she 
was sent to live in the cold and regimented splendor of St. Petersburg to 
receive a proper education. Her uncle, the vice chancellor, had agreed to 
take her in and a new and very different life awaited her. 9 

The court nobility was then constructing for themselves enormous pal¬ 
aces in St. Petersburg, and one of the grandest was Mikhail Vorontsov’s. 
Dashkova first lived in her uncle’s old house, which he soon replaced with 
a magnificent palace the architect Bartolomeo Rastrelli was building in the 
Russian baroque style. 10 The Vorontsov palace faces the Sadovaia Street, 
opposite the Gostinnyi Dvor, and at that time, its gardens extended down 
to the Fontanka Canal. Begun in 1746, its main features are the beautifully 
incorporated columns and the graceful railings at the front of the palace, 
one of the earliest examples of Russian artistic wrought iron, which is also 
Rastrelli’s creation. For the young Dashkova the palace was a cheerless, 
official residence of gold and ivory, lacquer and luster, furnished in the 
French style: escritoires ornamented in gilded bronze, consoles with marble 
tops, and chairs of inlaid wood covered in silk and velvet. She felt lost and 
alone in the vast and uninviting rooms. Everywhere she looked, there was 
expensive artwork and statuary, parquet floors, crystal chandeliers, tap¬ 
estries, walls decorated in the elaborate designs of imported damask, and 
oversize mirrors endlessly reflecting the splendor and extravagance of her 
new home. Catherine II would write inaccurately that Mikhail Vorontsov 
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had decorated his rooms with the furniture of Madame Pompadour, Louis 
XV’s highly refined mistress. It was a gift presented to him in gratitude for 
his pro-French policies. Actually, the consignment consisted of a fine as¬ 
sortment of wall tapestries and chairs, possibly once belonging to Pompa¬ 
dour, but it was lost at sea during transportation to Russia. The generous 
French king replaced the lost items with new tapestries depicting scenes 
from Don Quixote as well as a series of engravings, books, and a cabinet 
containing a fine collection of medals. 11 Dashkova grew up in this luxuri¬ 
ous palace and in Novoznamenka, situated just over ten miles outside of St. 
Petersburg on the Peterhof Road, the country house her uncle purchased 
in 1750 and then hired the architect A. Rinaldi to rebuild. 

Despite this luxury, Dashkova’s childhood was lonely and unhappy. 
Deprived of the care, tenderness, and concern of loving parents, her up¬ 
bringing combined indulgence and neglect. Her uncle was embroiled in 
affairs of state and his consolidation of power, while political struggles and 
petty intrigues at court consumed her aunt, a social lioness. Most of all, 
they were perpetually concerned with their own elevation in society. Even 
worse, her father, Roman Vorontsov, did not play an important role in 
the rearing and nurturing of his daughter and took little interest in her 
well-being. Although it “was not unusual at least during the first years of 
. . . life, for the youngster to grow up without direct parental supervision,” 
Dashkova’s father did not understand her need for guidance or the effect 
its absence might have on her development. 12 She would never live with 
her father and was never close to him, as he was too involved in the social 
and political activities of the capital. More concerned with his personal 
affairs and pleasures, he chose to ignore her obvious sensitivity and intel¬ 
ligence. Dashkova tried to explain and rationalize his behavior toward her: 
“My father . . . was young and liked to enjoy life. He therefore paid scant 
attention to his children” (32). In his autobiography, her brother Aleksandr 
corroborated Dashkova’s assessment that at the death of their mother 
their father was a young man leading a dissipated lifestyle at court and in 
high society. Others would be more forthright, writing that Roman Vo¬ 
rontsov had female acquaintances that he preferred to his daughters and 
that his mistresses embezzled him. Catherine bluntly stated that the father 
had “no fondness for Princess Dashkova.” 13 

Roman Vorontsov was a general, senator, and eventually became vice¬ 
roy of the Vladimir, Tambov, Penza, and Kostroma Provinces. Biogra¬ 
phers frequently cite 1707 as the year of his birth, but Dashkova is correct 
and much more to the point when she writes that he was Mikhail’s younger 
brother, born in 1717. 14 Already a major landowner, he came into vast ad- 
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ditional estates through his marriage to Marfa Surmina. A Freemason and 
determined politician, he considered himself to be an enlightened and cul¬ 
tivated man. For eight years of his life, Roman Vorontsov was involved in 
the writing of new laws and in the introduction of many needed reforms. In 
1760, he persuaded the senate to appoint a committee to provide a new le¬ 
gal code under the presidency of three elected noblemen and three elected 
merchants, but the project came to a halt with Elizabeth’s death. Then, 
on October 29, 1760, he was appointed chair of the legislative committee 
whose work would lead eventually in 1762, during the reign of Peter III, to 
the abolition of compulsory state service for the gentry. Thus, he partici¬ 
pated in drafting the Manifesto on the Freedom of the Nobility, which was 
an important step forward in the modernization of Russia. 

He was also a member of the Free Economic Society ( Vol’noe ekonomi- 
cheskoe obshchestvo ), a group consisting of nobles who furthered the study 
of agronomics and the applied arts. The Society’s mandate included the 
study and dissemination of scientific information and to this purpose, it 
published the journal Transactions (Trudy). In its second and fifth issues, 
Roman Vorontsov published his articles on the establishment of grain re¬ 
serves and ways to improve village house construction. The latter piece 
stressed the need to limit the power of stewards on the estate, a theme 
repeated by his daughter, Dashkova, who would also become a member of 
the Society in 1783. Although her father was unresponsive to his daughter’s 
emotional and psychological needs, and they were mostly on opposite sides 
politically, when it came to questions concerning her estates, Dashkova 
maintained her father’s views. In many ways, she continued and supported 
his work in her own writings and publications on economic issues. In 1775, 
Catherine made public the first part of the “Statute for the Administration 
of the Provinces of the Russian Empire.” As a result of the newly created 
territorial divisions, Roman Vorontsov’s duties as viceroy were expanded 
to include the administration of additional provinces. Interestingly, his son 
Aleksandr was deeply involved in the formulation and writing of these 
reforms, and Dashkova produced the maps reflecting these changes. Even¬ 
tually, Roman Vorontsov would became a member of the Russian Acad¬ 
emy, whose founder and president was his daughter, Dashkova. 

According to the French envoy, Baron de Breteuil, “Roman Vorontsov 
was ambitious and vain and aspired to the chancellorship.” 15 Historians 
too have not been kind to the memory of Dashkova’s father. Following 
Mikhail Shcherbatov’s lead, they have pointed to charges of corruption 
while repeating the anecdote of how Catherine presented him with a 
large purse on his name day, thereby poking fun at his dishonesty and 
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involvement in bribery. 16 Since there is no evidence to support such al¬ 
legations, recent studies are reconsidering Roman’s life and whether the 
accepted moniker of “Roman the large pocket” [Roman boVshoi karmari) is 
justified. 17 Catherine, who disliked and feared the powerful Vorontsov clan 
as a whole, characterized Roman Vorontsov as “the father of two young 
maidens at the court, and who I should say in passing was the bete noire of 
the Grand Duke [Peter III] and also of his own five children.” 18 Over the 
years, Dashkova wrote repeatedly to her father, signing her letters as his 
“humble and obedient daughter” and expressing her sincere bewilderment 
at his silence. “Have I innocently given you cause to be angry with me,” 
she pleaded. “If this is the case, I ask you dear father, to forgive me any 
transgression unwittingly committed.” 19 Her father responded rarely. He 
produced a second family with his mistress Elizabeth Brockett, who bore 
him four children, Anna, Maria, Aleksandra, and Ivan, who acquired the 
surname Rontsov. 20 

Dashkova’s siblings were also absent from her life and she saw them 
infrequently. Maria and Elizaveta, her sisters, were maids of honor at 
court—the oldest, Maria, served the empress, and Elizaveta, the Grand 
Duchess Catherine. Since Catherine and Elizaveta would become mor¬ 
tal enemies competing for the throne of Russia and the heart of the em¬ 
peror, Catherine’s subsequent description is hardly objective and highly 
uncomplimentary: 

The Empress had engaged the two Countesses Vorontsova, nieces of the 
Vice Chancellor and daughters of Count Roman, his younger brother. 
The elder girl, Maria, may have been fourteen; she was placed among 
the Empress’s maids of honor. The younger, Elizabeth, was only eleven, 
she was given to me. She was a very ugly child with a sallow complexion 
and she was extremely dirty. They both started out in Petersburg by 
catching smallpox at court, and the younger one became even uglier as a 
result because her facial features were totally deformed and her face was 
covered not with pockmarks but with scars. 21 

Of all her brothers and sisters, Dashkova received the least amount of at¬ 
tention. Simon and Aleksandr lived with their grandfather, Illarion Voron¬ 
tsov, and father respectively. On occasion, the brothers would visit their 
uncle’s house, especially when Simon fell in love with his cousin Anna 
Vorontsova. But Dashkova never got on with Simon and was closest to her 
brother Aleksandr, who would remain a trusted friend for the rest of her 
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life. Despite some difficulties, the events of 1762 and her complete falling 
out with her family could not destroy their relationship. 

She grew up with her cousin, Anna—Mikhail and Anna Vorontsov’s 
only child—who was her exact contemporary, yet the two girls had very 
little in common. “The same room, the same masters, even dresses cut 
from the same cloth, all, in fact, should have made us into two perfectly 
similar individuals; and yet never have two people been so different at all 
the various periods of their lives” (32). Anna lived her life fashionably, in 
a world of coquetry, balls, and court functions, spending hours on her ap¬ 
pearance and gaining full proficiency in the art of dancing, singing, and 
talking to fashionable and influential persons. Along with her mother, she 
was completely at home in the artificial and mannered setting of the court. 
Much of the girls’ early instruction was centered on the need to be engag¬ 
ing and to perform with poise at social events. A great deal of time was 
devoted to the cultivation of proper manners and ladylike deportment, and 
to becoming self-possessed and accomplished young women who could 
conduct themselves properly at home and at court. 

Dashkova and her cousin were constantly on stage, and great emphasis 
was placed on theatricality with its sense of the dramatic. The grace of 
their bearing, the distinguished carriage of their movements, the elegance 
of the slightest turn of the head, were all watched and evaluated. Even 
at home, all eyes were on them. The palace was abuzz with family and 
friends, officials attached to the vice chancellor, domestic servants, butlers, 
valets, barbers, cooks, bakers, stewards, housekeepers, yardmen, coach¬ 
men, grooms, gardeners, tutors, governesses, nannies, musicians, and oth¬ 
ers. As Lotman has pointed out in his study of masquerade and theatri¬ 
cality in eighteenth-century Russia, “To behave properly was to behave 
... in a somewhat artificial manner, according to the norms of somebody 
else’s way of life.” 22 Life itself was a theatrical production, and they were 
expected to maintain a stage presence through perfect mastery of etiquette 
and demeanor. They were taught to dress properly at a time when both 
men and women of the haute noblesse wore colorful French clothing made 
of satin, moire, and velvet, often sewn with silk and embroidered in gold. 
Silk stockings and shoes with red heels were the rage. 

At official functions, full court dress [grand habit de corn ), with tightly 
strung bodices (instruments of torture for young women), wide-hoop skirts, 
and powdered hair were de rigueur. Although their every movement was 
constrained, they were instructed on how to be graceful, lightly dance the 
minuet in their cumbersome dresses, and glide effortlessly on the parquet 
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floor in their satin slippers. Physical beauty was stressed, yet the young, 
clever, and impressionable Dashkova always felt that she lacked the req¬ 
uisite elegance, attractiveness, and social graces. She was not beautiful, or 
even pretty; rather, she was intelligent with a lively inquisitive mind and a 
forceful personality. For Dashkova the fashion of the day and the wearing 
of corsets and the paniers, literally cages composed of plaited cord, strips of 
metal, osier, or whalebone, strangled her body as well as her mind. Every 
attempt was made to train her to be docile, submissive, and never to put on 
airs, but Dashkova was straightforward, blunt, and decisive, and even as a 
child she could be impatient and brusque in her dealings with others. The 
strong-minded and willful girl did not fit in a society that prized female 
modesty and obedience. 

Although she felt unappreciated and unloved, Dashkova received an 
excellent, even if thoroughly conventional education, with major empha¬ 
sis placed on social skills and the fine arts. Mikhail Vorontsov spared no 
amount of money on the education of his daughter, and as a result, his 
niece benefited greatly. He appointed as their tutor Fedor Bekhteev, a 
diplomat and his protege. Mikhail Vorontsov must have been pleased 
with his work, and recommended him for promotion; when Dashkova 
was thirteen, Bekhteev was named tutor to the four-year-old Grand Duke 
Paul. Two years later Nikita Panin, second cousin of Dashkova’s future 
husband and her most influential political mentor, replaced Bekhteev as 
tutor to Paul. In many ways, Dashkova’s upbringing and education were 
hardly different from that of many of her fellow noblewomen, and her 
home schooling was far more superficial than that of her brothers. 23 The 
goal was to create an accomplished, polished, and educated — but not too 
educated—young woman. She acquired certain practical knowledge such 
as fluency in a number of foreign languages: German, Italian, French — 
which was stressed — and Russian, which was an afterthought and never 
emphasized. (Dashkova acquired English later in life.) Drawing masters 
taught her art and music masters gave her lessons in voice and harpsi¬ 
chord. She also studied history, geography, arithmetic, and catechism. In¬ 
struction in the history and observances of the Russian Orthodox Church 
played an important role in her early development. She attended services 
in the palace chapel and stood there for what seemed to be hours as her 
legs ached and her mind wandered. She would stare at the crucifix high 
above the altar and the bas-relief of the two Marys represented as kneeling 
angels. As a child she could not imagine then that twice in her life she too 
would know a mother’s inconsolable grief at the death of a son. 24 

Dashkova felt that her education had not prepared her either intellectu- 
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ally or emotionally for her life in the future, nor had it addressed her in¬ 
terests and talents. In a description of her childhood education, Dashkova 
does not mention music or voice lessons. Yet the enjoyment of music was 
central to her life and she must have had extensive instruction, since she 
was expected to sing and dance to a certain level of elegance and to achieve 
a high level of musical expertise. Music, especially her harpsichord, Ital¬ 
ian songs, and favorite operas, would always remain an important area of 
interest. When she requested advanced, professional instruction in voice 
and performance, it was denied her, presumably because it was not consid¬ 
ered appropriate training for an accomplished young noblewoman. It was 
thereby assured that she would remain a gifted amateur, but Dashkova 
would never be satisfied with mere dilettantism. Later in life, and with a 
note of bitterness and sarcasm, she commented on the inadequacy of her 
education: “Everybody had to agree that our education left nothing to be 
desired. And yet, what was done for the improvement of our hearts and 
minds? Nothing at all” (32). For most young women education ended with 
their entry into society and marriage, but Dashkova was an exception. She 
remained a committed autodidact, since she felt that her upbringing was 
defective and incomplete with regard to the acquisition of knowledge and 
virtue, and the formation of a moral character. She could attain her edu¬ 
cational goals in life only through a long and demanding process, and she 
was determined to transcend the limitations of her inadequate instruction 
through self-sufficiency and the firmness of her resolve. 

Unquestionably, her lifelong studiousness and the seriousness of her 
reading distinguished Dashkova from most of her peers. Because of her 
inquisitive mind, she became a voracious reader, and E. Likhacheva 
concluded, 

While still young, [Dashkova] began to read serious books. In this respect 
Princess Dashkova was an exception not only among the women, but also 
among the men of the Elizabethan period. In general, she was the first, 
and throughout many long years remained the sole, Russian woman who 
was educated in the European sense. 25 

In the second half of the eighteenth century a typical woman’s library con¬ 
sisted of innocuous or scabrous French romances and works dealing with 
the domestic sphere — the world of children and the household. Dashkova 
seems to have completely disregarded the light, popular, and often mildly 
risque romances, the so-called livres du boudoir, which were in favor with 
many women. It was her choice of subject matter that led to her emancipa- 
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tion from conventional and routine views and habits, so that her reading 
developed a yearning for higher ideals, philosophical contemplation, and a 
satirical and critical attitude toward contemporary society. In this, she dif¬ 
fered greatly from her sister Elizabeth. Records at the Academy Bookstore 
show that in a list of foreign books for October 1762, which were taken on 
credit, Elizabeth’s tastes ran to entertaining, fashionable French publica¬ 
tions such as Amusements des dames, Galanteries des rois de France , Galanterie d’une 
religieuse, Recueil defrivolites, Avis auxjeunes gens, and other such books. 26 

Hence, on the one hand, Dashkova was brought up in the best Euro¬ 
pean tradition of the time, based on the established view of women as the 
unfailing supporters of their husbands, educators of their children, and su¬ 
pervisors of their families. In addition to expectations relating to female ac¬ 
complishments, she was prepared for the customary roles of wife, mother, 
and tutor to her children in the fields of religion, morals, and politics. On 
the other hand, Dashkova was self-educated and her reading advanced 
her far beyond the general needs of wife and mother into areas of profes¬ 
sional and scholarly competence. By her own admission, she strove to read 
everything she deemed important, and at thirteen, having liberated herself 
from the stern guidance of her governess, she spent all of her money on 
the acquisition of serious books. 27 It would be a lifelong passion, and in 
June 1764, Simon complained from Vienna that Dashkova and their sister 
Maria had removed the books he had left in Russia. Three years later, 
at the death of Mikhail Vorontsov, Simon was given his choice of books 
from his uncle’s library. He selected some three hundred to four hundred 
volumes, although Dashkova had beaten him there and had removed over 
five hundred of the best volumes. 28 

Dashkova’s education came to an abrupt halt when she fell ill with 
measles and was required to leave her uncle’s house. Measles, cholera, and 
smallpox were the dreaded diseases of the age and greatly feared at court, 
especially after smallpox had infected several members of the royal family. 
In order to guard the Grand Duke Paul in particular, she was quarantined 
at the first symptoms of measles and confined to a family estate ten miles 
outside of St. Petersburg under the oppressive eyes of her German govern¬ 
ess and another woman, both of whom the rebellious youngster disliked 
thoroughly. There she felt even more alone and abandoned, and her iso¬ 
lation would be a defining moment in her life, establishing the seemingly 
inevitable design in her future of an active, unconventional life and prox¬ 
imity to power, followed by banishment, reclusiveness, contemplation, 
and the sustaining power of study and reading. Her music, writing, and 
above all books —her best and most trustworthy friends—would provide 
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her with constancy, permanence, and unwavering companionship in an 
otherwise uncertain and capricious sphere of service to the crown. Indeed, 
almost a half-century later, it would be the same Grand Duke Paul, who 
upon his ascension to the throne would immediately order Dashkova into 
her most rigorous and distant exile. 

In the isolation of the Russian countryside, she was lonelier then ever, 
and her virtual captivity on the estate became all but intolerable when the 
measles affected her eyes. With the ensuing blindness, her usual strength 
and resolve failed her, leaving her vulnerable, anxious, and beset by self¬ 
doubt. No longer able to indulge her greatest passion, reading, alone and 
in the darkness, she grew introspective and began to reconsider her life in 
her uncle’s house, her family, and her future. The palpable immediacy 
of the splendor and luxury she had been immersed in fell away, and she 
saw more clearly the life being prepared for her. The women surrounding 
her, family members and friends, embodied the stifling and conventional 
possibilities available to her. Dashkova’s aunt Anna Vorontsova, a lady-in- 
waiting, was active at court serving the empress and in charge of the royal 
household. She passed the time at court gambling at various card games 
such as pharaoh, a destructive pleasure prevalent among the leisured and 
privileged class. She was famous for her fondness of English beer, and was 
the mistress of the Saxon Sieur Prasse, secretary of the legation and resi¬ 
dent of Saxony, which, according to some commentators, explained the 
accuracy of the legation’s dispatches. 29 Her daughter, Anna, was drawn 
to the glitter of St. Petersburg society and was to gain some notoriety for 
her amorous adventures. It was whispered at court that the mother loved 
cards, while the daughter loved men. In 1758, shortly before Dashkova’s 
marriage, Anna wed Aleksandr Stroganov, a senator, president of the 
Academy of Arts, and director of the Public Library. Anna traveled abroad 
in 1761, when Empress Elizabeth sent Aleksandr Stroganov to Vienna to 
congratulate Maria Teresa on the marriage of her son Joseph. Anna’s 
marriage, which had begun so brilliantly, was to end tragically, and in 
time she would grow to detest her husband and would be unable to “bear 
the sight of him” (60). Opposing political views aggravated their marital 
incompatibility, with Stroganov supporting Catherine II. The unhappy 
union came to an end when Anna’s early death averted the initiation of 
divorce proceedings. 

Dashkova’s sisters also followed traditional paths: Maria was forced into 
a prearranged and unhappy union with Petr Buturlin, although she was in 
love with another. 30 Elizabeth became Peter Ill’s mistress, participating in 
his crude games and raucous drinking bouts. In contrast, Dashkova envied 
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the choices available to her brothers and the attention bestowed on them 
as they were being groomed for careers in government or military service. 
Mikhail and Roman Vorontsov oversaw and financed the education and 
travel of her brothers, who enjoyed the full attention of the family, for 
they were being prepared for a life of action and influence. In many ways, 
Dashkova was to emulate her older brother Aleksandr, who was also in¬ 
terested in literature, philosophy, politics, and public service. Their father 
provided the boys with the best education possible and ordered books for 
them from France, among them the writings of Voltaire, Racine, Cor¬ 
neille, and Boileau. In 1754, Aleksandr and his brother Simon were sent to 
study at a private boarding school run by Professor Schtrube, a specialist 
in jurisprudence at the Academy of Sciences. When he turned seventeen, 
Aleksandr, through the intersession of the French ambassador L’Hopital 
and with Louis XV’s permission, was enrolled at the L’Ecole de Chevaux- 
legers at Versailles where he studied with the sons of French aristocracy. 
His uncle and father wrote to him frequently providing guidance and sup¬ 
port. Aleksandr was a serious young man and complained often about 
wasting his time on empty activities such as horseback riding and dancing, 
rather than on the development of the mind. He remained in Paris for 
seven years and met representatives of the French Enlightenment such as 
the philosopher and mathematician Jean d’Alembert. Subsequently, Alek¬ 
sandr corresponded with Voltaire. His father decided that a Grand Tour 
of Europe would be required to complete his education, and from the end 
of 1759 to 1761 Aleksandr traveled in France, Italy, and Spain, visiting 
Rome, Pisa, Naples, and Vienna, before going into government service, 
initially abroad in the diplomatic corps and eventually in Russia. 

Simon, Dashkova’s younger brother, would also travel. At sixteen, his 
father sent him on a journey across all of Russia to inspect the family’s 
extensive holdings, estates, and copper-smelting mills in the Urals. He was 
expected one day to manage the family fortune, but such plans would never 
be realized, since his career would be abruptly interrupted by Dashkova’s 
political activities. Eventually, Simon would live abroad, first occupying 
diplomatic posts in Vienna, Venice, and London and then as a private cit¬ 
izen in England. Dashkova too felt the allure of far away places. From an 
early age she dreamed of traveling to foreign lands, of learning about the 
world, and of perhaps someday putting her knowledge to good use for the 
betterment of humanity. 31 Deprived of her brothers’ opportunities, she was 
convinced that if she could uncover the inner strength and resources to do 
so, she would study and travel on her own, with or without the help of her 
father, uncle, or anybody else. 
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Her dreams of becoming an eminent woman in the man’s world of her 
brothers made her exceptional and incongruous mostly because in her 
public life — as opposed to her inner, private self— she was representative 
of a man’s life. Perhaps painting too broad a picture of the condition of 
noblewomen in Russia, Lotman explains: “The availability of choice sharply 
separated the nobleman’s behavior from that of the peasant. It is curious 
that from this point of view the behavior of the noblewoman was much 
closer in principle to that of the peasant than to that of the nobleman.” 
He then provides a diagram of behavioral choices in a nobleman’s life that 
defines without exception the possible paths that Dashkova chose to fol¬ 
low. 32 She decided to participate in a palace revolution, to overthrow the 
government of Russia, and to travel abroad where she became a promi¬ 
nent figure in the intellectual circles of eighteenth-century Europe. In¬ 
terestingly, while Dashkova argued unconvincingly that state service was 
unsought and a surprise, she did not feel unqualified for military service. 
It seems that she petitioned for a regiment of guards to be placed under 
her command, but Catherine denied the request. In fact, Dashkova always 
aspired to public service, and only when opportunities did not materialize 
did she fall back on her family, education of children, and the administra¬ 
tion of her estates. 

Soon the measles began to fade and her condition improved as the 
swelling on her eyes subsided. Dashkova presented the recovery of her eye¬ 
sight in the Memoirs as a moment of illumination and enlightenment, from 
the darkness of her present life to the light of hope and aspiration. Now 
stronger, she was committed more than ever to the creation of her future 
in an unconventional manner, modeled more on her brothers’ lives, rather 
than her sisters’. Controlled, serious-minded, and determined, she sought 
support and consolation in books and began the process of self-instruction 
by exploring the extensive library on the estate. Although she was young, 
and not yet capable of absorbing everything she read, her awakening to the 
new ideas of the French Enlightenment occurred when she was introduced 
to Bayle, Montesquieu, Voltaire, and Boileau. They opened her eyes to 
the spirit of freedom, human dignity, and the transformation of society 
by means of the education of the people, the dissemination of science and 
learning, and the fight against superstition. As she saw it, personal change 
through education would lead to social change and was the most effective 
way of bringing about reforms. The creation of a just society depended 
on a properly enlightened citizenry prepared to fulfill conscientiously and 
willingly their civic responsibilities before family and the state. Accord¬ 
ingly, a world of reason, intellectual energy, and critical thinking opened 
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up before her. Although she hardly mentioned Rousseau’s influence in 
the Memoirs , and seemed to disapprove of his ideas, her library contained 
an extensive collection of his works. Indeed, Voltaire and Rousseau were 
important early influences, their works echoing her own dislike and deep- 
seated mistrust of everything artificial and hypocritical, particularly St. 
Petersburg court society. She began to reconsider and revaluate the world 
in which she lived: the irrational and often contradictory nature of the es¬ 
tablished order, the hypocrisy of power at court and among the clergy, the 
backwardness of Russia and its institutions, the low quality of education at 
all levels, and the evils of governmental corruption. And the most troubling 
of all was the reliance of the economy on the injustices of serfdom, a system 
in which landowners had full and complete power over the men, women, 
and children they owned. These were the questions she would address 
honestly, if not always adequately, for the rest of her life. 

When Dashkova returned to St. Petersburg, her ideas came head to 
head with the opulence and lavishness of her surroundings. She felt more 
isolated than before, even when among crowds of people and attending 
official functions or dinners at home, which were elaborate affairs with 
some two hundred persons in attendance. Again, she felt that she was al¬ 
ways on display and alone, and the loneliness she experienced publicly and 
privately was to be one of the main factors to influence her development 
and form her character. She had no one to turn to, rarely saw her broth¬ 
ers and sisters, and Aleksandr, her closest friend, was far away studying in 
Versailles. She grew listless, reserved, introspective, and was depressed by 
the coldness of her uncle’s house, the indifference of her family, and the 
juxtaposition of her intellectually stimulating reading and the artificiality of 
her life. Her inability to resolve the discrepancy between firmly held prin¬ 
ciples and her everyday existence, to realize these principles fully in the 
process of self-creation, and to apply them successfully to her life were to 
have tragic consequences. She felt strongly the contradictions that existed 
between the goal of maintaining a free and independent existence and the 
servility required at court. Court society strangled the development of her 
energetic nature, to the point that her solitude and sense of alienation de¬ 
veloped into a psychological crisis. They were major causes for the recur¬ 
ring darkness and depressions that would pursue her continually to the end 
of her days, and by her own admission, only her religious beliefs prevented 
her from taking her own life. 

As her psychological condition worsened, it was noticed at court and 
there were fears of a nervous breakdown. The empress’s personal phy¬ 
sician, Herman Boerhaave-Kaau, treated her depression (“melancholy”) 
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but could not find any underlining physical ailments for her ill health. 33 
Nor was there anybody with whom she could share her innermost feelings, 
and who was truly concerned about her inner turmoil. 

Thereupon I was subjected to innumerable questions. Most of them, 
however, dictated neither by feeling nor by any interest for me and thus 
could not draw a sincere confession from me, a confession, which, in any 
case, would have presented nothing but an incoherent portrayal of my 
pride, of my wounded sensibility, of my resolve to become all I could be 
by my own efforts, and of my presumptuous attempt to be self-sufficient 
(33 .- 34 )- 

As time went on and she grew older, Dashkova would learn how to cam¬ 
ouflage and conceal her dreams, aspirations, and true feelings. 

Dashkova grew up in one of the most extravagant and luxurious courts 
in Europe, a place where great emphasis was placed on mask, costume, 
comportment, and lighthearted entertainment. Empress Elizabeth’s inter¬ 
est in elaborate dresses of hand-embroidered silks turned into an obses¬ 
sion. She claimed to have lost some four thousand dresses during the fire 
of 1744 in Moscow, and at her death, she is said to have left some fifteen 
thousand dresses in her wardrobe. The Vorontsov children were often 
taken to Elizabeth’s specially organized court fetes, concerts, and theatrical 
presentations. In winter, they participated in outdoor and indoor festivi¬ 
ties, games, and sledging parties. The empress organized balls for children 
(les bals d’enfants) in the interior apartments of her palace. Such occasions 
provided the children with a training ground for their future presentations 
at court. 

Elizabeth loved balls and lavish receptions, events that were grand op¬ 
eratic spectacles. The opulence of the ballrooms dazzled Dashkova as a 
young girl: the blinding light of the chandeliers and everywhere the smell 
of exotic perfumes, powders, bright rouge, and the pomatum applied to 
fix the powder to the hair. At the empress’s grand entrance, the women in 
her cortege were attired in the finest bejeweled trappings: exquisite dresses 
of shimmering gold and silver lace trimmings with flowing sleeves and 
long trains. Covered in precious and semi-precious stones, the dresses dis¬ 
tended widely around the waist, requiring the women to keep their arms 
bent at the elbow as they carried their closed fans, silent in the presence 
of Her Majesty. 34 Dashkova looked in awe at their unnaturally high coif¬ 
fures ( poufs j with imaginative and elaborate ornamentations. The stylish 
headdresses were fancifully identified as blossoming pleasure or delightful 
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simplicity and could be adorned in anything from miniature doves and 
cupids to ships and military encampments. Men too wore the latest French 
style, and were no less aglitter with rows of diamonds all over, on their hats, 
buttons, buckles, epaulettes, and saber hilts. 

Dancing was at the center of these balls with the minuet as the main, 
opening dance, followed by the polonaises and contra dances. In time, the 
quadrille, cotillion, and the ecossaise gained in popularity. They set the 
tone for the light, gay chatter that avoided depth, erudition, and profun¬ 
dity as deathly boring and was based on witty repartee, all in the spirit of 
lightness and ease. While there was a certain charm and even freedom of 
communication between men and women at these functions, they lacked 
the intellectual and educational rigor that Dashkova sought. She soon 
concluded that they were tiresome. At fifteen Dashkova declared that she 
would never use powder or rouge and found that rouge and the very idea 
of painting bright red circles on her cheeks repugnant. In later life, highly 
critical of Castera’s work, she objected to his representation of her as a 
provocatively dressed society beauty. 35 Most eyewitnesses, Martha Wilmot 
among them, contradict Castera’s description and write that Dashkova 
was simplicity personified, a plainly dressed woman in an age of sartorial 
excess, with no conception of what a love of dress meant. 

Predictably, Dashkova grew tired of the mindless diversions and frivol¬ 
ity at court. The romantic role-playing of masked balls and masquerades, 
however, was an exception. Masquerades had the capacity, at least for a 
time, to grant her a degree of freedom and a sense of newfound power. 
Especially entrancing where the so-called metamorphoses, when all the 
guests were required to attend masked, with the men dressed as women 
and the women dressed as men. Women were thereby allowed to take on 
new roles usually forbidden them and could dress up en militaire for fun and 
the entertainment of others. Elizabeth thought she looked dashing in mili¬ 
tary uniforms and often planned masquerades where the men were comi¬ 
cally attired in dresses. Although such transvestite events proved extremely 
unpopular with most of her male guests, the women seemed to enjoy them 
as much as Dashkova, and they were repeated regularly thereafter into 
the reign of Catherine, who delighted in the metamorphoses. While they 
were often ridiculed, even the most powerful men in Catherine’s court 
felt obliged to participate in these celebrations of cross-dressing. During 
the Christmas merriments of 1765, the doors to the empress’s inner cham¬ 
bers opened and seven “ladies” emerged. Some of Catherine’s most in¬ 
fluential supporters — G. G. Orlov, A. S. Stroganov, N. A. Golovin, P. B. 
Passek, L. A. Naryshkin, M. E. Baskakov, A. M. Belosel’skii—had dressed 
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up as women, with Belosel’skii especially striking in the simple attire of a 
governess. 

“A man’s dress is what suits her [Catherine] best,” wrote Lord Bucking¬ 
hamshire, the British envoy; “she wears it always when she rides on horse¬ 
back.” 36 In a disposition for a masked ball at court Catherine stipulated, 

There will be four stalls of clothes and masks on one side for men and 
the same on the other side for women. The French comedians will act as 
tradesmen and tradeswomen and distribute women’s dresses to the men 
and men’s clothes to the women. The stalls with men’s clothes will bear 
an inscription: Clothes' shop for Women and on the women’s stall there will 
be an inscription: Clothes' shop for Men f 

On another occasion only some of the guests cross-dressed and Catherine 
recounted how masked and attired in an officer’s uniform, she flirted ea¬ 
gerly with Princess Nastasia Dolgorukaia. 

I put on an officer’s uniform and over that a pink domino and, entering 
the hall stood in the circle where dancing was going on. . . . The Princess 
threw a glance at me as she passed by. I rose and followed her, we re¬ 
turned to the dancing circle, and I took up a place near her. She turned 
round and finding me there, asked: “Mask, can we dance?” I said yes. 
She suggested we should dance and as we circled round I pressed her 
hand. . . . After the dance I bent over her hand and kissed it. She blushed 
and left me at once. 38 

The spirit of cross-dressing and the masquerade was extended beyond 
the confines of the palace. Both Elizabeth and Catherine gained the throne 
by force of arms dressed as officers rather than grand duchesses. They 
were excellent horsewomen, and both eschewed the sidesaddle. Resplen- 
dently attired as men, they regularly rode out astride in firm control of a 
high-strung horse. Catherine loved to ride in the masculine manner on her 
favorite stallion, Brilliant, but Elizabeth strictly forbade her to do so, on the 
assumption that after she became a woman, such practices were allegedly 
a cause of miscarriages. Catherine was forced to order a convertible saddle 
so she could indulge her great passion, and in opposition to the empress’s 
prohibition, disguised as a man, she would slip out of the palace. At home, 
the thirteen-year-old Dashkova possibly met or heard rumors about the 
French envoy, Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, who bore an astonishing 
resemblance to a certain Lia de Beaumont. The resemblance led to the 
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conclusion at court that they were the same person, since on one occa¬ 
sion the Chevalier was supposedly seen traveling to France dressed as a 
woman. The Chevalier was often in the company of Mikhail Vorontsov, 
who amused others with stories about this mysterious woman. 

Eventually, Dashkova’s lack of enthusiasm for the amusements and gai¬ 
ety of court entertainments subjected her to the jeers and ridicule of her 
friends and relations. 39 Proud and independent, she attempted to conceal 
her feelings of isolation and dissatisfaction, disguising them as best she 
could. She continued her studies and books became her primary inter¬ 
est. Because of his great erudition, she was drawn to the handsome Ivan 
Shuvalov, champion of the muses and the lover of Empress Elizabeth. A 
Francophile and enthusiastic patron of literature, the arts, and learning 
in Russia, together with Lomonosov he founded Moscow University in 
1755 and was its first curator. In St. Petersburg, he also established the 
Russian Academy of Art, which he headed until 1763. His house was situ¬ 
ated nearby, on the corner of Nevsky Prospect and Bol’shaia Sadovaia, 
and over the years Dashkova participated in his literary circle, a gathering 
place for many of the most influential Russian writers of the eighteenth 
century. There, in a brightly lit corner room, the intellectual elite of St. 
Petersburg would come together in the evening for discussions of art, lit¬ 
erature, and philosophy. Over the years, the Shuvalov soirees included 
Lomonosov and Sumarokov, famous for their noisy and heated debates, 
and the habitually intoxicated Kostrov, translator of Homer. Derzhavin 
was among those who attended as well as Bogdanovich the dandy, who 
was always dressed in the latest French fashion and refused to discuss his 
own works, preferring current events. Shuvalov would sit back in a large 
armchair, surrounded by books and friends, most often speaking Russian 
and regularly punctuating salient points with French words and phrases. 
He was charmed by Dashkova, the eager and erudite young woman, en¬ 
couraged her, and acquired for her all of the latest editions from abroad. 

Dashkova’s library would soon grow to some nine hundred volumes, 
and in time would number an estimated 4,500 volumes. It was to become 
one of the major eighteenth-century collections in Russia. 40 Dashkova 
wrote, “Never would the finest piece of jewelry have given me as much 
pleasure [as a book]. Thus, it was that all the money I could spare was 
spent on the purchase of books (35). She acquired Louis Moreri’s Le Grand 
Dictionnaire historique, and Diderot and d’Alembert’s UEncyclopedie ou Dic- 
tionnaire raisonne des sciences, des arts et des metiers , which appeared in seven¬ 
teen volumes (with eleven volumes of plates) between 1751 and 1772. These 
volumes arguably represented the greatest literary monuments of the 
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eighteenth century Europe, and the articles in the Encyclopedic introduced 
Dashkova to the writings of Diderot and other philosophes such as Condillac, 
Montesqueieu, and Helvetius. The Encyclopedic was all the more attractive 
to the young woman since it was temporarily suppressed in the late 1750s 
and the pope condemned it in 1759. In addition to writing about the lat¬ 
est scientific discoveries, particularly in the natural sciences, the philosophes 
advocated reforms based on the ideas of the Enlightenment in commerce, 
government, and other areas. They introduced her to the notion of pro¬ 
gress through natural philosophy and the objective study of nature and the 
physical universe before the development of modern science. Their ideas 
sought to secure social justice through the enlightenment of people, the de¬ 
velopment of their rational capabilities, and the establishment of legal and 
governmental systems that were fair and equitable. The impressionable 
Dashkova began to reconsider her elite life of luxury as she was exposed 
to a spirit of opposition to inequality, abuses of justice, intolerance, and 
religious authority. 

Her reading trained her to look critically and irreverently at the world 
of her childhood. Rulhiere writes that at fifteen she held republican views, 
spoke against Russian despotism, and admired civil liberty and religious 
tolerance: “She exclaimed vehemently against Russian despotism and de¬ 
clared her intention of going to settle in Holland, the civil liberty and reli¬ 
gious tolerance of that country were her favorite topics.” 41 Her impatience 
with the status quo was based on the expectation that the transformation 
of society could be achieved through the rule of law, democratic principles, 
and individual freedom, and that a proper education of the citizenry and 
the authority of science and learning would support gradual change. Dash¬ 
kova was not advocating the revolutionary overthrow of the existing order, 
but the introduction of reforms based on a new relationship between the 
state, its leaders, the ruling class, and the people. For her, the philosophes 
were primarily critics of despotism and tyranny. They called for a model 
form of government organized on the principles of reason, law, and hu¬ 
manism to replace antiquated, crude, and immoral systems. 

A seminal study that crystallized Dashkova’s ideas on the inseparability 
of education and the transformation of society was K. A. Helvetius’s De 
VEsprit , a work that influenced other progressive Russian readers, Rad- 
ishchev among them. Helvetius published his treatise in Paris in 1758, but 
a year later by order of the Paris parliament the book was condemned 
and burned. In the first volume, to which Dashkova referred in her Mem¬ 
oirs , Helvetius discussed the intellectual equality of all people, from which 
follows the radical idea that regardless of origin, anyone who has devel- 
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oped and cultivated their intellectual potential can govern. Agreeing with 
Locke’s doctrine that an individual’s mind is originally a blank tablet, 
Helvetius maintained that we are all born with equivalent abilities and that 
distinctions develop from the totality of educational influences. However, 
the lack of practical recommendations in the application of these ideas 
disappointed Dashkova. 

On rereading Helvetius’s book De VEsprit I was struck by the thought 
that unless it were followed by a second volume better adapted to the 
understanding of most people, enumerating a theory more applicable to 
the circumstances of the time and generally accepted notions, its prin¬ 
ciples would merely serve to destroy the harmony and break the link 
uniting the several parts which both promote and constitute civilized 
society. I cite this reflection of mine because it gave me later much real 
satisfaction (34). 42 

Dashkova was referring to Helvetius’s elaboration of his theories in De 
rhomme , published many years later under a false imprint, which lead to 
some confusion concerning the first edition. It is likely that the volume ap¬ 
peared in The Hague (1773) with the support of the Russian ambassador 
to the Netherlands, Dmitrii A Golitsyn, with whom Dashkova was well 
acquainted and who is mentioned several times in her Memoirs , 43 

Dashkova sought to bring together theory and practice. For her, theory 
was important mostly in its practical application and the measure in which 
it could be understood more fully and used to promote a better society. 
Her uncle’s house constantly resonated with current political discussions. 
Affairs of state always held her interest, for she dreamed that despite be¬ 
ing a woman, it might some day be possible for her to participate in the 
great changes that, based on her readings, seemed to be imminent. Her 
indulgent and distracted uncle often allowed her to rummage among his 
official papers, so that in addition to philosophical tracts, she read negotia¬ 
tions, treaties, and agreements with distant lands, and these too were the 
narratives that stirred her imagination. Often, even as a child, she found 
humor in these documents as, for example, when the Shah of Persia wrote 
Catherine I, the wife of Peter the Great, warning her of the evils of alcohol, 
unaware of her great fondness for vodka. 

She also listened avidly to stories about her family, her mother’s life at 
court, and the time-honored custom of Russian tsars to punish minor op¬ 
ponents and transgressors by assigning them the role of buffoons. The un¬ 
fortunate victim of the monarch’s cruel games would immediately become 
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a laughing stock at court or even worse, the object of beatings. Empress 
Anne’s amusements were often coarse and cruel. For instance, Mikhail 
Golitsyn, an educated man who had graduated from the Sorbonne, was 
obliged to cackle like a hen while sitting on a basket full of straw and eggs. 
The monarch had also subjected Dashkova’s mother to insults, brutality, 
and abuse, when she ordered her to perform a Russian national dance 
with three other married women in the empress’s presence. Nervous and 
intimidated, they missed their steps. Thereupon, the empress rose, walked 
over to the trembling young women, and slapped each of them in the face. 
Little did Dashkova suspect at the time that she too would become the ob¬ 
ject of ridicule and derision on the part of the monarch she served. But as 
her understanding of Russian society grew she began to discern the impact 
an autocratic state could have on a woman and her family, leading to “the 
foreboding that I would not be happy in this world” (35). 

Her uncle was a generous patron of science and the arts, so at home 
she met many writers, artists, and scholars. Greatly interested in literature 
and antiquities, Mikhail Vorontsov possessed a magnificent collection of 
curios, corresponded with Kantemir, and supported, among many others, 
the mathematician and physicist Leonard Euler. Along with Ivan Shu¬ 
valov, he was a major patron of Russia’s celebrated man of learning M. V. 
Lomonosov. Lomonosov was a frequent visitor at the Vorontsov house, 
and the entire Vorontsov family held him in high esteem. Lomonosov ded¬ 
icated his translation of Wolf s Experimental Physics (1746) to Mikhail Voron¬ 
tsov. 44 In Rome, during his tour of Italy, Mikhail Vorontsov commissioned 
a mosaic of Elizabeth. This portrait and the technique of mosaic making 
would become the object of great interest in Russia and would influence 
the work of Lomonosov in this area. Vorontsov sponsored Lomonosov’s 
revival of the manufacture of colored glass mosaic cubes, founding for 
that purpose the glass works at Ust Ruditsky, some sixty versts from St. 
Petersburg. A few days after the death of Lomonosov, Chancellor Vo¬ 
rontsov ordered a marble monument to be erected in the Lazarovskoe 
Cemetery of the Aleksandro-Nevsky Lavra in St. Petersburg. He commis¬ 
sioned Jacob Shtalin to compose an inscription and to draw a design of a 
monument in the Florentine style. Both the inscription and design were 
sent to Livorno and the following year the monument of Carraran marble 
arrived. Many years later Dashkova’s nephew, M. S. Vorontsov, had the 
monument restored. 

From a young age, Dashkova was quite taken by Lomonosov’s poetry 
and greatly enjoyed reading his verse aloud. 45 The great poet and man of 
science was to have a profound influence on the next several generations of 
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writers and scholars, including Dashkova, who strove to sustain and con¬ 
tinue his legacy of learning and scholarship at the Academy. The monu¬ 
ment she erected, however, was to another person. It still stands today on 
her estate: an obelisk supported by four granite spheres commemorating 
the most significant day of her life, the coup of 1762, and the memory of 
Catherine II — the woman who made it all possible and the woman Dash¬ 
kova adored. 
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herself for a life allowing her to escape the stifling confine- 
S' r ment of her childhood and to live beyond the restrictive 

possibilities available to most women of the time. Always eager to learn 
more about other countries, cultures, and forms of government, Dashkova 
would seek out and question relentlessly the representatives of foreign 
courts and eminent figures from the world of politics, academia, and the 
arts. The involvement of the Vorontsov family in the affairs of state engen¬ 
dered in Dashkova an interest in diplomatic and government services. At 
home, she would hear debates concerning the burning social and political 
issues of the day and was introduced to new and intriguing ideas from 
abroad. Never shy about talking to foreign dignitaries, she listened avidly 
to their stories of faraway places and imagined traveling there some day 
and seeing them herself. Her dreams of a career on the stage of world 
events would have certainly remained unfulfilled, except for a meeting at 
which Dashkova was present that was to change her life forever. During 
the winter of 1758-1759, the Grand Duke Peter and his wife Catherine 
were invited to a supper held in their honor at the chancellor’s palace. 
Born Princess Sophia Augusta Frederica Dorothea of Anhalt-Zerbst in 
the Baltic seaport of Stettin in 1729, the future empress was rechristened 
Catherine on her admission to the Orthodox faith before her marriage 
to Peter in 1745. Dashkova fell under Catherine’s spell, and despite the 
disputes and the sorrows that lay ahead, she would never abandon her 
initial infatuation. Dashkova made every attempt to overlook Catherine’s 
imperfection and her unwavering loyalty to her remained mostly intact, 
notwithstanding many disappointments. She realized that only through 
Catherine’s intercession, her life, destined for the conventional and proper 
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roles of wife and mother, was forever altered and permanently set on its 
course of conspiracy and open rebellion. 

From the beginning, Dashkova’s dreams of transformation and oppor¬ 
tunity were to be inspired and sanctioned by the older Catherine. The 
encounter with Catherine that evening led to Dashkova’s enchantment 
with a woman twice her age: she was fifteen and the grand duchess thirty. 
Herzen wrote, “From their first meeting Dashkova loved Catherine pas¬ 
sionately, ‘adored her’ ” and “believed and wanted to believe in an ideal 
Catherine.” 1 In a letter to her friend, Catherine Hamilton, she wrote that 
in her youth “Catherine was the embodiment of my ideal on earth; with 
delight and fervent love I followed the brilliant progress of her fame com¬ 
pletely certain that they were inseparably linked to the happiness of the 
people.” 2 The future empress represented for her an ideal of the enlight¬ 
ened monarch who would assure the well-being of her subjects during her 
benevolent and judicious reign. She would be the source of happiness and 
security, a philosopher queen, who, with the aid of equally enlightened 
advisers such as Dashkova, would abolish all forms of despotism through 
the enactment and enforcement of rational laws. Dashkova spent the en¬ 
tire evening speaking to Catherine, all the time deriving great pleasure and 
intellectual satisfaction from the conversation with the witty, courteous, 
and worldly woman. 

Educated and well read, Catherine corresponded with Voltaire, 
Diderot, and d’Alembert, and espoused an adherence to the principles of 
the French Enlightenment. She stood in sharp contrast to Empress Eliz¬ 
abeth, whom Catherine herself considered lazy, lacking discipline, and 
never interested in the cultivation of her mind. Dashkova did not know 
at the time that Elizabeth was also much less calculating than Catherine 
and her munificence was far more disinterested and sincere. Nevertheless, 
it seemed to Dashkova, still young and susceptible, that Catherine and 
she were mutually drawn to each other and that their encounter was a 
true meeting of the minds. To be sure, the characterization that Dashkova 
had a man’s mind was often employed to describe Catherine as well, but 
Dashkova saw in Catherine a woman whose readings and ideas seemed to 
correspond exactly with hers. Their upbringing and childhood experiences 
were in many ways similar—they had grown up reading the same authors 
and they shared common intellectual predilections. Both were taken by 
the works of Voltaire and by the writers of the French Enlightenment and 
the Encyclopedic: Diderot, d’Alembert, Montesquieu, Bayle, and Boileau. 
Mme de Sevigne’s intelligent and highly dramatic correspondence with 
her daughter touched them deeply and predicted their own complex and 
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tragic relationship with their children. 3 Dashkova was to write enthusiasti¬ 
cally, but inaccurately, that she and Catherine were the only two women 
in Russia who read books. This was certainly an exaggeration since by the 
time she came to write her Memoirs , Dashkova knew personally and col¬ 
laborated with Catherine Kniazhnina, the daughter of A. P. Sumarokov 
and wife of the playwright la. B. Kniazhnin. Kniazhnina’s first published 
work appeared in 1759, and in the court of Empress Elizabeth she was 
referred to as an ardent amateur of the Muses. Also, by 1760 Elizaveta 
Kheraskova, wife of the writer Mikhail Kheraskov, was publishing her 
poems, and Dashkova may have heard of the writer Maria Sushkova. 

Dashkova and Catherine seemed to have much in common. Proud 
and ambitious, they both composed memoirs that were primarily polemi¬ 
cal in nature, written to explain and justify their actions in their public 
and private lives. Many similarities and common motifs appear in the two 
texts: Both women discuss their sadness, melancholy, disillusionment in 
their surroundings, and the inhibiting effects of their upbringing on their 
otherwise energetic and happy natures. Friendship with older women 
plays a major role, and for Catherine it was realized primarily in the 
person of the lively and independent Countess Bentinck. She separated 
from her husband, rode horseback expertly, supposedly bore a child out 
of wedlock, and lived with another woman, Fraulein Donep, most likely 
in a lesbian relationship. Like Dashkova, Catherine was rebellious, refus¬ 
ing to apply the customary cosmetics: the obligatory ceruse to whiten her 
skin and rouge for her cheeks. Both women saw themselves as sensitive, 
prone to bouts of depression, and considered suicide, although thoughts 
of death were to pursue Dashkova throughout her life, while Catherine 
admits to them only in her youth. Thanks to their reading, they were able 
to endure their strong feelings of isolation, and in their writings stressed 
their sense of being superfluous and unwanted, with most of the atten¬ 
tion bestowed on their siblings and cousins, but especially their brothers. 
They wanted to be noticed, appreciated, but above all else — they wanted 
to be loved. The two women found a common language based on their 
analogous thoughts of being virtual orphans in their families and a grow¬ 
ing desire to participate and succeed in the world of politics. Their ambi¬ 
tion was considered inappropriate for young women of the time, and in 
Dashkova’s case, her family would never appreciate or approve of her 
achievements. Finally, illness and childbearing are important motifs in the 
memoirs, and the two women presented them as turning points in their 
life, a time when they gathered their strength, overcame adversity, and 
embarked on new paths. 
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Despite the many parallels they discovered in their lives, based on 
shared influences and readings, the application and adaptation of enlight¬ 
ened ideas inevitably brought Dashkova and Catherine into direct conflict. 
Catherine was a seasoned courtier; ruthless and ambitious, she proved 
skillful at court intrigues. Dashkova was a wide-eyed idealist, fervently be¬ 
lieving in the possibilities of a new order based on new beginnings. Cath¬ 
erine needed support at court and her motives were mostly political in 
nature. The years 1744-1759 had been difficult on Catherine. Her mar¬ 
riage to Peter was an unhappy one, she felt isolated at court, and her posi¬ 
tion there was precarious. During the early period of her friendship with 
Dashkova, Catherine was in disgrace because of her dealings with Aleksei 
Bestuzhev-Riumin. She was a German princess and an outsider in Russian 
court society, while Dashkova was a member of one of the most powerful 
families in Russia. Describing her dislike and fear of the Vorontsovs, Cath¬ 
erine wrote, “An extremely dangerous person existed in the brother of the 
princess, Simon Romanovich Vorontsov, whom Elizaveta Romanovna 
and with her Peter III quite particularly loved. The most dangerous of all 
was the father of the Vorontsovs, Roman Illarionovich, on account of his 
querulous and untrustworthy nature.” 4 

Catherine would continue to encourage the naive young woman be¬ 
cause she needed her friendship, hoping that it would help to neutral¬ 
ize her family’s influence. Dashkova, on the other hand, thought that she 
had discovered an ideal — a female model for self-creation and individual 
achievement, with whom she could work and cooperate in the public 
arena. Above all else, Dashkova imagined herself at Catherine’s side, col¬ 
laborating with her in the transformation of eighteenth-century Russian 
society. At the end of their fateful first meeting that evening, Catherine 
presented her with a richly ornamented fan that Dashkova treasured and 
guarded all her life — a talisman representing their alliance—which she 
would pass on to Martha Wilmot shortly before her death. The symbolic 
bestowal of a fan is particularly significant, since women employed it as a 
mask and as a form of nonverbal expression. 

A lively correspondence ensued, and Catherine would send the young 
Dashkova some of her own writings, although she had to take precau¬ 
tions, for there had been trouble at court in 1758, when several of her 
confidential letters to General S. F. Apraksin were discovered. She relied 
on Dashkova’s discretion: 


I have, as you know, the most implicit reliance on your candor; tell me 
then truly, is it for this purpose that you have detained a paper three days 
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which could not have taken you more than half an hour to read? Do not, 

I beseech you, delay another moment in returning it, for I begin to be 
uneasy about it, knowing as I do, from experience, that in a situation like 
mine, the most trivial circumstances are liable to the most unfavorable 
and, sometimes the most unjust, construction. Remove, then, my anxiety 
on this point, and be assured now as ever, of my unalterable esteem and 
gratitude. 5 

Catherine routinely burned Dashkova’s letters and asked her to do the 
same. Fortunately, Dashkova did not, and they have survived to this 
day. 6 

The two women exchanged books and Dashkova sent the grand 
duchess copies of her early writings, a practice she was to continue after 
Catherine’s coronation. The openness and sincerity of Dashkova’s feel¬ 
ings toward Catherine did not coincide with the picture of the willful and 
scheming shrew drawn by Rulhiere and others. In 1762, an engraving was 
prepared from P. Rotari’s portrait of Catherine II and inscriptions were 
solicited from Dashkova, Lomonosov, and Sumarokov, among others. Her 
youthful enthusiasm for the empress was given voice in a quatrain entitled 
“Inscription to a Portrait of Catherine II” (“JVadpis’ kportretu Ekateriny IP ’). 
Dashkova’s contribution was an ebullient example of her juvenilia she had 
composed some time earlier: 

Nature, in bringing You into the world, 

Bestowed all of its gifts on You alone. 

By granting all to You, it granted all to us, 

And elevated You to the majesty of the throne. 7 

Catherine encouraged Dashkova, whom she considered more intelli¬ 
gent than most men. 8 She responded enthusiastically, though not entirely 
sincerely, to Dashkova’s early literary works, and not surprisingly, she was 
especially complimentary of the “Inscription”: 

What verse and what prose —and this at seventeen! I beg, nay, I conjure 
you not to neglect so singular a talent. Perhaps I may appear not quite 
an unprejudiced judge, since in this instance, dearest princess; it is your 
too flattering partiality which has made me the subject of your charming 
composition. Tax me, however, with vanity, or what you please, I must 
be allowed to say, that I do not know when I have read four such correct 
and poetical lines. 9 
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The only rival for Dashkova’s heart was the young prince she had met 
during the summer of 1758. Her uncle, aunt, and cousin were with the 
Empress Elizabeth in Peterhof and Tsarskoe Selo, her residences outside 
the city. Dashkova was alone studying and indulging her love of music by 
attending Giovanni Locatelli’s productions of the opera-buffa with ballet 
in the Imperial Summer Gardens. The Italian musical theater of Locatelli, 
who performed in St. Petersburg from the end of the 1750s to the begin¬ 
ning of the 1760s, was very popular at court. On one particularly hot sum¬ 
mer evening, Dashkova, deciding that she required exercise after supper, 
sent her carriage ahead, and walked with her friend down the dark and 
deserted street. Almost immediately, a tall and what appeared to her to 
be an enormous dark figure of a man emerged from the shadows. Ini¬ 
tially startled, Dashkova was soon won over by the handsome young man’s 
fine features, polite conversation, and restrained modesty. But Mikhail- 
Kondrat Dashkov was not what he seemed to be and had a bad reputation. 
The meeting was prearranged, for he had been barred from many of the 
leading houses of St. Petersburg, including the chancellor’s, making it im¬ 
possible for him to meet with members of the Vorontsov family. It seems 
that he had committed an unpardonable indiscretion and been involved in 
a scandalous affair with Dashkova’s cousin, Anna. It might have precluded 
the possibility of any future contacts between Dashkova and her future 
husband, except for the steadfast spirit of the young woman who would 
not allow minor impediments to stand in her way. “Never, it seemed, could 
our union occur; but heaven willed otherwise, and nothing was able to pre¬ 
vent our hearts from irrevocably giving themselves to each other” (37). 

In reality, heaven had little to do with it, and as opposed to her initial 
impression of Catherine, the prince’s mind could not have attracted Dash¬ 
kova. Rather, she was drawn in by his stylish dress, refined manners, social 
graces, and princely title. Dashkova was not titled, since her father and 
his brother Ivan became counts only in 1760. In her choice of the prince, 
Dashkova revealed her inability to break entirely with the conventions of 
her time. She was far more a product of court society, with its emphasis on 
elegance, beauty, and hierarchy, than she would admit. Yet, his unaccept¬ 
ability to her family also answered to her own deep-seated feelings of re¬ 
belliousness and an ongoing rivalry with her cousin Anna. Marriage was a 
possible escape for her from everything she detested about St. Petersburg. 
With everyone out of town during the summer, she felt compelled to share 
her feelings with someone. Straightaway, she wrote her best friend and 
brother Aleksandr, with whom she regularly corresponded about current 
events, family news, and court gossip. On July 20, 1758, the fifteen-year- 
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old Dashkova notified Aleksandr in Paris about her recent matters of the 
heart and promised to let him know in “three weeks, a month, or a little 
longer . . . about the consent (or refusal) Prince Dashkov, to whom she 
gave permission to ask for her hand, will receive from her family.” There 
was a sense of conspiracy and the fear of being discovered in her letters. 
The correspondence about her possible marriage seemed so intimate and 
so private to her that she promised to let him know more only if he wrote 
in code. 10 

In view of the secretive nature of her engagement, Rulhiere’s comments 
that she pressured Mikhail Dashkov into marrying her is highly suspect. 
He writes unconvincingly that the headstrong Dashkova did not hesitate 
to announce her plans to her uncle, who in turn summoned her suitor for 
a conversation concerning his intentions. 11 Already disgraced, the young 
man had no way out, since he could hardly incur further opprobrium from 
one of the most powerful individuals in the empire. Dashkova was out¬ 
raged and vigorously disputed these allegations, claiming that a third party 
had been found to plead her future husband’s case to her family, which in 
the end had no objections, and that her future mother-in-law also gave her 
consent and blessing, even though she had selected another for his bride. 
Nevertheless, it is doubtful that by going against established conventions 
and arranging her own marriage, Dashkova had won the approbation of 
her family. The chancellor’s wife, whose illness initially delayed the mar¬ 
riage, finally did not attend the ceremony, unable to forget Dashkov’s dis¬ 
honorable actions toward her daughter, even though the year before Anna 
Vorontsova had married Aleksandr Stroganov. The very quiet ceremony 
took place on February 14, 1759, when the fifteen-year-old girl wed the 
twenty-two-year-old Mikhail-Kondrat Dashkov. 

Dashkova was to receive from her father a highly reduced dowry of ten 
thousand rubles and personal possessions valued at close to thirteen thou¬ 
sand, while her sister Maria just over a year earlier had received nearly 
twice that amount, or from thirty to forty thousand rubles. 12 While Roman 
Vorontsov was never exceptionally generous to his children, in Dashkova’s 
case he failed to provide for her when, later in life, she was particularly 
constrained and required his financial support the most. Even worse, her 
husband, who loved gaming and high living, frittered away the dowry in 
the first year of their marriage, and his indebtedness became so severe 
that Dashkova was forced to sell an estate she had acquired to settle his 
accounts. 13 Despite any resentment she might have felt over her smaller 
dowry and financial woes generally, Dashkova made every attempt to 
be a good and dutiful daughter and wrote her father regularly about her 
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health, the baptism of her daughter, and other family events. 14 But Roman 
Vorontsov remained cold and distant, and rarely replied. Dashkova was 
hurt, and matters deteriorated further when in May she traveled south to 
Moscow to meet her husband’s family and her mother-in-law. The trip 
there seemed to presage the many difficulties and uneasy progress of her 
marriage. The road between St. Petersburg and Moscow was treacherous 
and exhausting as she bounced over rock-hard ruts, potholes, stones, and 
at best, log-filled carriageways. She would travel that road countless times 
in her life. 

Dashkova and her spouse were in many ways complete opposites. He 
was handsome, mild-mannered, sociable, and outgoing. Considered a 
good dancer, he was at home in the glitter and whirl of balls and social 
events. She was reflective, serious, straightforward, and resolute. More¬ 
over, they came from two different worlds in eighteenth-century Russia. 
Dashkova’s family was wealthy and powerful; they were representative of 
St. Petersburg society, which considered itself Western and enlightened. 
Her husband came from an older, Muscovite, patriarchal order, and it was 
through her husband’s family that the young bride was immersed into a 
new and unfamiliar Russian life. Far from the St. Petersburg court, she felt 
at times like a foreigner in a distant land. The diverse backgrounds of the 
newlyweds were sure to create problems in their family life. 

Although her son’s marriage represented an alliance of the old Moscow 
nobility and the powerful elite of St. Petersburg, Anastasia Dashkova did 
not like, nor approve of her daughter-in-law. She was the niece of Natalia 
Naryshkina, mother of Peter the Great, and the third wife and widow of 
Ivan Dashkov. The Dashkov family, along with a handful of other Rus¬ 
sian families, traced its origins back to the most prestigious and venerable 
Rurik dynasty, to which Dashkova could now claim cousinage. They had 
served their country as voevods, stolniks, and boyars, but by the eighteenth 
century they were no longer at the center of political power and their influ¬ 
ence had waned. Those who retired from the court or from the military 
and no longer served in St. Petersburg lived in Moscow and on their estates 
surrounding the ancient capital of Russia. Thus Dashkova, who had been 
energized by the most progressive ideas of her age, found herself in the 
stifling world of the old Moscow nobility among elderly, backward look¬ 
ing relations. They spent their time mostly recalling the past glory of their 
illustrious forbearers and debating genealogical issues. 

In Moscow, the newlyweds moved into the Dashkov house on Leont’ev 
Lane near Tversakaya Street. Anastasia Dashkova did not understand her 
daughter-in-law’s unconventional manners, her independent spirit, studi- 
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ousness, interest in what seemed to her the radical ideas of France, and her 
unwillingness to accept the proper, acceptable norms of eighteenth-century 
female behavior. In fact, the two women could hardly communicate, since 
the mother-in-law knew no French while Dashkova spoke Russian badly. 
In the beginning, Anastasia Dashkova strove to conceal her dislike of 
Dashkova, and Simon Vorontsov, visiting them in Moscow, wrote to his 
father that his sister was on very good terms with her new family and that 
the mother-in-law “loves my sister.” 15 Dashkova too made every effort to 
accommodate her husband’s family, and hoping to be more acceptable to 
them, initiated an intense program of Russian language study. Despite her 
efforts, she could not be a model wife and mother, content with overseeing 
the domestic economy and the education of her children. The exclusive 
care of just her family would never be to her liking, no matter how she tried 
to convince herself to the contrary, and she continued to associate with the 
Moscow groups of leading writers and thinkers. 

Dashkova became pregnant, and on February 21, 1760, after endur¬ 
ing labor lasting over twenty hours, she gave birth to a daughter, named 
Anastasia in honor of her grandmother. The infant was not healthy and 
according to Dashkova, she was underdeveloped. Exhausted by the physi¬ 
cal and emotional trauma of her first delivery, Dashkova nevertheless no¬ 
ticed her husband’s and mother-in-law’s disappointment. Ironically, the 
woman who had dreamed of creating an alternative genealogy based on 
the friendship of women was now expected to produce a male heir and 
preserve the Dashkov name from extinction. The relationship with her 
mother-in-law remained strained, and even though Anastasia Dashkova 
would accompany them, it was with a sense of relief that in May of that 
year Dashkova, having regained her strength, left Moscow with her hus¬ 
band and three-month-old daughter. They traveled south by way of Ser¬ 
pukhov to Troitskoe, the Dashkov ancestral estate some sixty miles from 
Moscow in the Kaluga Province. The first in the family to own these lands 
was Ivan Dashkov, who distinguished himself in 1618 along with Prince 
D. I. Pozharskii at the Arbat Gates in Moscow during the battle with the 
Polish invaders. Situated in a gentle, pastoral landscape on the high banks 
of the Protva River, it was to become Dashkova’s favorite residence and, 
in the end, her burial place. Although the estate was run down and in a 
severe state of disrepair, Dashkova felt freer and more comfortable there. 
Time seemed to fly in the company of her library and harpsichord as she 
returned to her reading, writing, and music. 

Her seclusion was interrupted only by Simon’s visit, who in the fall of 
1760 was traveling through Russia and inspecting the family estates and 
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holdings. Once more, he wrote home about his sister without dispelling the 
impression that Dashkova felt happy among her new relations. 16 Toward 
the end of the year, Mikhail Dashkov’s leave from the Preobrazhenskii 
Guards was due to run out and the family moved back to Moscow. Dash¬ 
kova was loath to allow her husband to return to St. Petersburg at a time 
when doctors prohibited her from traveling since she was pregnant again. 
She wrote her father requesting him to exert his influence and obtain a 
five-month extension for her husband, but to no avail, and Dashkov was 
obliged to report for a time to his regiment. With his departure, Dashkova 
fell ill with fever and delirium, and subsequently succumbed to a depres¬ 
sion, which left her weeping and listless to the point of breaking off her 
correspondence with her husband. She knew that while she was suffering 
the loneliness, emotional pain, and physical discomfort of her confine¬ 
ment, her husband was enjoying the privileged life of a junior officer in the 
capital — gambling, drinking, and attending carnivals and sledding parties 
at Oranienbaum. She further suspected that he was not a pillar of conjugal 
probity. 

Her confinement was especially difficult during the last week of preg¬ 
nancy. That winter the midwife was summoned at the onset of labor, and it 
was at this inopportune moment that the stunned Dashkova learned from 
the maidservant that her husband had returned to Moscow. Incredibly, 
rather than rushing directly to her bedside during her physical trials, he 
had stopped at an aunt’s house. It seemed that not all was right between 
them, and Dashkova freely admitted that nothing made her angrier than 
the least suspicion of her husband’s infidelity. The “hot-headed and im¬ 
petuous girl of seventeen,” as Dashkova would describe herself, did not 
hesitate for a moment (41). Despite their vigorous objections, the aston¬ 
ished midwife and an old servant were ordered to support the stagger¬ 
ing and faltering Dashkova downstairs, where the renewal of labor pains 
halted their uncertain advance. Fearing that the sound of a horse and 
sleigh would be heard and her escapade discovered, Dashkova, with the 
aid of the two women, walked through the frigid and snowy Moscow night 
to the end of the street, where labor pains once again seized her. Somehow 
reaching her goal, she climbed the long staircase and notwithstanding the 
pain and cramping confronted her horrified husband, who made every 
effort to explain that he had caught a chill and did not want to expose her 
to illness. Dashkova lost consciousness; her frantic mother-in-law took her 
home and in less than an hour Dashkova delivered a son, who was given 
his father’s name, Mikhail. It was a healthy baby—and a boy. Not only 
had she produced a baby, but a male heir as well, and there was great joy 
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in the Dashkov household that night. A priest was summoned to perform a 
thanksgiving service for the safe delivery of the child, who represented the 
long-awaited continuation of the Dashkov line. Physically and emotionally 
spent by the exertions of the past two days, Dashkova could not stop cry¬ 
ing. Her husband, who was now sleeping in an adjacent room, attempted 
to entertain his distraught wife by sending her humorous and often childish 
notes. Dashkova’s recovery was slow, but she was young and soon regained 
her strength. She had restored order and harmony to her family—if only 
for a time. 

Leaving her infant son in the care of her mother-in-law, Dashkova, with 
her husband and daughter, returned to St. Petersburg after a two-year 
absence on June 28, 1761—a year to the day before her participation in 
the events that would transform her life and Russia forever. “One of the 
most memorable and most glorious days in the history of my country,” 
Dashkova would write (44). The next twelve months, from the summer of 
1761 to the summer of 1762, would be devoted primarily to planning and 
carrying out a plot designed to undermine and overthrow her godfather, 
the soon to be crowned Emperor Peter III. Dashkova was happy to escape 
the strait-laced life of her husband’s family and to return to the familiar 
surroundings of the capital where she “was no longer disconcerted, as I 
frequently was, by habits and customs which I sometimes encountered [in 
Moscow]” (44). Driving to the house her husband had rented, she felt that 
she was home at last as she gazed with delight from her carriage windows 
at the wide prospects and uniform beauty of the Western city of her birth. 
And yet, nobody greeted her there, so immediately she proceeded to visit 
her uncle and father, only to learn that they were out of town. The enthusi¬ 
asm for her return home to the capital was further dampened when sailors 
from the Admiralty broke into her residence and burglarized it. 

That summer the Empress Elizabeth resided at Peterhof and the Grand 
Duchess Catherine at Oranienbaum, while the Grand Duke Peter was 
preparing to ascend the throne and surrounding himself with influential 
members of the nobility. But Dashkova had no desire to return perma¬ 
nently to Peter’s young court and was allowed to live in her father’s house 
located on the Gulf of Finland. 17 The years in Moscow and motherhood 
had changed her and marked her passage from adolescence into maturity. 
When Dashkova at last met with her relations, they noticed that she did 
not look well and had lost weight. Although no less rebellious and idealistic, 
she was no longer a naive girl of fifteen. If in the past she had felt disdain 
for the frivolity of Elizabeth’s court, she now thoroughly detested Peter’s 
idealization of Frederick II of Prussia and his simpleminded military games 
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with his sycophantic Holstein soldiers. To complicate matters further, at 
his side was Elizaveta Vorontsova, his mistress and Dashkova’s sister. Pe¬ 
ter, Elizaveta, and their entourage would remove themselves to the grand 
duke’s residence of Oranienbaum and there to their hearts’ delight would 
play military games with Peter’s Holstein guard. They marched around 
with his imaginary army, smoked, drank, and mostly spoke German with 
his “generals,” whom Dashkova described as “either ex-Prussian warrant 
officers or sons of German shoemakers who had escaped from their fami¬ 
lies” (46). She despised such silly and childish pastimes; her own games 
with the Preobrazhenskii Guard would be for real and for keeps. 

Dashkova, a perceptive and erudite woman, looked upon her sister’s 
entertainments with scorn and ridicule. In her Memoirs she dramatized 
Peter’s court through a series of cutting and highly theatrical tableaux, in 
which she often dressed up her opinions and judgments in the camouflage 
of male voices. 18 For instance, Dashkova sought Catherine’s company 
whenever possible, and her partiality for the grand duchess did not go un¬ 
noticed. According to her account, Peter III took her aside and cautioned 
her to remember that “it is safer to live and deal with simpletons like us 
[Peter and his mistress Elizaveta] than with those great minds [Catherine] 
who squeeze all the juice out of a lemon and throw it away” (45). In truth, 
Peter’s admonition illuminates Dashkova’s own misgivings concerning 
Catherine as she gives voice to her feelings concerning Catherine’s pro¬ 
pensity to use people. Therefore, she has Peter paraphrase Castera’s for¬ 
mulation, which Peter could not have read since it appeared after his death 
and which Dashkova read many years later. Castera wrote that “when she 
[Catherine II] has made what use she wanted of anyone . . . she does with 
him as we do with an orange, after sucking out the juice we throw the peel 
out of a window.” 19 Dashkova may also have been aware that Voltaire had 
quoted Frederick II as having said of him, “Don’t worry: we shall squeeze 
the orange, and then, when we have swallowed the juice, we shall throw 
it away.” 20 In effect, Dashkova simply replaced an orange with a lemon, 
masked her opinions, and thereby distanced herself from private senti¬ 
ments by having Peter, her acknowledged enemy, express them. 

Dashkova did not heed Peter’s advice nor did she submit to his author¬ 
ity. Since she was his goddaughter, Dashkova felt she could openly chide 
him for cheating at his favorite card game, Campis. He did not play by the 
rules and after losing a hand, would throw in another gold coin, thereby 
avoiding elimination, until in the end Dashkova refused to play with him. 
She also brazenly corrected chronological inaccuracies in his historical an¬ 
ecdotes or challenged him on legal matters. At a palace dinner with some 
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eighty guests present, the intoxicated Peter began to expound on the ne¬ 
cessity to decapitate a certain ensign of the Horse Guards for carrying on 
an affair with a cousin of Empress Elizabeth. Dashkova was outraged and 
challenged him publicly, explaining that such an insignificant offense cer¬ 
tainly did not warrant execution, and that further, Peter must have forgot¬ 
ten that the death penalty had been abolished in Russia with the decrees 
of 1753-1754 during the reign of Empress Elizabeth. The astonished grand 
duke attempted to make light of the incident by sticking out his tongue at 
his mischievous goddaughter. Yet the confrontation created quite a stir at 
court and Herzen felt that such open rebellion on Dashkova’s part marked 
the beginning of her political career. 

Concurrently, she grew closer to Catherine, who would stop her car¬ 
riage near Dashkova’s house and send a message of invitation to spend the 
evening with her at the palace. As the two women grew increasingly at¬ 
tached to each other, a mutual confidence developed, and with the court’s 
return to town, they continued to exchange letters and messages. Over 
time, the secret meetings and correspondence gave rise to their conspiracy 
against Peter. In her active opposition to the monarch, Dashkova went 
against her entire family; completely swayed by Catherine, her loyalty to 
her remained unwavering. 

Catherine encouraged her support and adoration. In September 1761, 
Dashkova returned to Petersburg from Oranienbaum while Catherine 
remained in Peterhof. Catherine wrote Dashkova, “I am sensible, so sen¬ 
sible, indeed, of all your kindness that I have been the victim of ennui 
ever since you left me. Difficult, indeed, would be the search to find your 
equal here, when, throughout Russia, the person I am sure does not exist 
worthy to replace a friend like you.” By the end of the year, it became in¬ 
creasingly evident that the empress’s health was failing and that she could 
not last much longer. Catherine gave voice to the conspiratorial nature of 
their friendship: “I received your little note on retiring to my bedcham¬ 
ber last night. As the apparition of a man or woman at that hour might 
alarm suspicion, you had better come to me at five o’clock this afternoon, 
by the little staircase.” A spirit of holiday merriment and festive amuse¬ 
ment is contained in many of Catherine’s letters to Dashkova during the 
months preceding the coup: “Between five and six o’clock I intend going 
to Caterinhof, where I shall change my dress, as it would not be prudent to 
pass through the streets in man’s attire. I advise you to drive thither direct 
in your own carriage, lest you should be mistaken for a cavalier in good 
earnest, and of course be set down as my lover.” 21 

On December 20, 1761, or five days before the death of the Empress 
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Elizabeth, Dashkova rose from her sickbed with a headcold, put on boots, 
dressed warmly in a fur, and drove in her carriage to meet with Catherine. 
Catherine had written to arrange a clandestine meeting and cautioned her 
to arrive unnoticed and to take the back stairs. It was midnight when she 
reached the wooden palace on the Moika, and leaving the carriage some 
distance from the imperial residence, so as not to be spotted at such a late 
hour, she set out on foot to the servants’ entrance and the little staircase by 
which she was to enter the grand duchess’s apartments. Catherine’s per¬ 
sonal maid and trusted confident, Katerina Sharagorodskaia, was waiting 
for her there and escorted her through the dark passageways of the palace 
to the grand duchess’s boudoir, where Catherine was waiting for her in 
bed. She seemed surprised that Dashkova would venture out on such a 
cold night, sick and shivering as she was, and invited her into bed to warm 
her feet. It was the first of three nights, described by Dashkova, during 
which she shared a bed with Catherine. 

The extent of their physical intimacy and the degree to which it played 
a role in their relationship is difficult to determine. 22 Literary models in¬ 
fluenced their flirtations with other women and the nature of their expres¬ 
sive and often highly charged communications. Such sentiments between 
women are eloquently rendered, for instance, in the sensitive and pas¬ 
sionate letters of the heroine Julie d’Etanges to her confidante and cousin 
Claire in Rousseau’s epistolary novel La Nouvelle Heloise (1761). They are 
primarily indicative of the bond and expression of friendship common 
among young women of the time. It was a traditionally eighteenth-century 
woman’s world of emotion, kisses, and embraces, expressed in a language 
of sentiment and feeling. The language was often conventional, learned, 
and acquired mostly through reading the fashionable writers of the time. 

On this occasion, in contrast to Catherine’s dominating and over¬ 
whelming presence, Dashkova portrayed herself as deferential, compliant, 
and subservient, exclaiming, “I am yours to command—tell me what to 
do.” Whereupon Catherine took her hand, pressed it to her heart, and as¬ 
sured Dashkova that “it is with perfect truth and every confidence in you 
that I say to you now: I have formed no plan.” The enthusiastic and trust¬ 
ing eighteen-year-old swore complete and abiding devotion to the older 
woman and in her Memoirs described how Catherine “threw herself into 
my arms and for several minutes we remained in close embrace” (49-50). 
Only afterward would Dashkova learn that Catherine had not been forth¬ 
right with her, that she had been manipulated, and that for some time now 
a grand plan was being hatched with individuals Dashkova knew nothing 
about. Later in life, in a letter to her friend Catherine Hamilton, Dashkova 
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freely admitted that in her youth she had been too naive and had thought 
too highly of human nature. 23 

Empress Elizabeth died December 25, 1761, and was succeeded to the 
throne by her nephew Peter III, who reigned for only six months. At Peter’s 
accession, Mikhail Vorontsov managed to retain his post as grand chan¬ 
cellor and all the Vorontsovs, with the notable exception of Dashkova, 
supported the monarch. Roman Vorontsov’s fortune increased and a pro¬ 
motion to the rank of general followed. His son Aleksandr was appointed 
Minister Plenipotentiary to the Court of St. James’s and shortly afterwards 
ambassador to Holland. A decisive reason for the great favor shown Ro¬ 
man Vorontsov at court was the relationship that existed between the 
monarch and Elizaveta, Roman’s second daughter. Catherine succinctly 
described the situation at court: “His [Peter III] more or less considered 
plans were: to start a war with Denmark on account of Schleswig, ... to 
divorce his wife [Catherine] and marry his mistress [Elizaveta], and to ally 
himself with the king of Prussia, whom he called his master and to whom 
he insisted he had sworn the oath of allegiance.” 24 

Dashkova’s unhappiness and dissatisfaction with Peter reflected the 
feelings of many at court, especially those who wanted to see Catherine en¬ 
throned as regent during the minority of her son Paul. Despite repeated in¬ 
vitations, she chose to stay away from his court on the pretext of ill health, 
until her sister Elizaveta wrote and explained that Peter did not believe her 
indisposition. Proud and certain of her intellectual superiority, Dashkova 
could not help but be jealous of her sister’s position in court. Fearing the 
consequences of Peter’s displeasure, she presented herself at court, and ac¬ 
cording to her Memoirs, Peter confronted her immediately. Dashkova could 
hardly believe her ears when Peter warned her about ignoring him and her 
sister, since he fully intended to marry Elizaveta after ridding himself of his 
wife. According to Catherine, Peter “wanted to change his religion, marry 
Elizaveta Vorontsova, and arrest me.” 25 No doubt, he would have sent 
Catherine off to a convent, the traditional destination of tiresome women 
at the Russian court. Andrei Bolotov wrote that Peter was completely at¬ 
tached to Elizaveta and blinded by his love for her. Yet Peter’s devotion 
to Elizaveta is suspect in light of Shcherbatov’s account concerning the 
monarch’s machinations to escape his mistress in order to spend the night 
with Princess Kurakina. 26 Nor was Elizaveta an attractive woman capable 
of captivating the Emperor and holding his attention for long. Catherine, 
who cannot be considered impartial in this case, compared her disparag¬ 
ingly to Dashkova: “She [Dashkova] was the younger sister of the mistress 
of Peter III, nineteen-years-old and prettier than her sister, who was very 
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ugly. If her outward appearance was dissimilar, their souls were still more 
different. The younger had much intelligence and understanding; she was 
industrious, well read, had a strong liking for Catherine, and was loyal to 
her with her heart, mind, and soul.” 27 Panin too wrote, “His [Peter’s] mis¬ 
tress, Fraulein Vorontsova, was ugly, stupid, annoying, and offensive.” 28 

Members of the Vorontsov family did not unanimously condone Eliza¬ 
veta’s liaison with Peter, even though it offered them access to the emperor. 
Most of all they detested the scandals, and in eighteenth-century Russian 
society, much would be tolerated, as long as there were no scandals. Un¬ 
fortunately, Elizaveta was known for her hysterical behavior at court, and 
in her memoirs, Catherine described Elizaveta’s jealousy after a violent 
dispute with Peter: 

The next day after dinner, at five o’clock, she sent me a letter in which 
she begged me for heaven’s sake to come to her ... I went to see her and 
found her dissolved in tears. When she saw me she could not speak for a 
long time. I sat down beside her and asked what was wrong. She seized 
my hands, kissed them and pressed them and wet them with her tears. 29 

On another occasion she caused a scene and refused to wear Catherine’s 
portrait, required of maids of honor, preferring Peter’s. 30 

Mikhail Vorontsov considered his niece’s behavior to be a blemish on 
the family name, and had grown tired of her hysterical scenes at court. 
Aleksandr wrote that his sister’s affair was “disagreeable to my family” and 
he regretted her reputation as a loose, unstable woman. 31 In his autobiog¬ 
raphy, he attempted to rehabilitate his sister’s reputation and to defend 
her good name, stating implausibly that the relationship between Elizaveta 
and Peter “may be characterized as Platonic.” 32 Dashkova was less chari¬ 
table and criticized Elizaveta for thinking only about herself, about Peter, 
about her pleasures, but little about her family—and Mikhail Vorontsov 
agreed. In the end, Dashkova could not comprehend Peter’s preference 
for her crude and unattractive sister over the intelligent, witty, decorous, 
and beautiful Catherine. Nevertheless, she submitted herself to the whims 
of her godfather and remained at court. 

In general, Dashkova’s description of Peter’s reign is unflattering and 
subjective. Life at court seemed unreal to her — everything had changed, 
people were now acting out new, unaccustomed roles dressed in recently 
acquired, often-ridiculous costumes. In her descriptions, fun changes to 
ridicule when the image of the masquerade is used to satirize Peter and 
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his courtiers. Dashkova recalls how in passing a hall full of various ranking 
dignitaries she “had the impression of witnessing a masquerade. Every¬ 
one had changed his clothes. Not a man but was laced into his uniform, 
booted and spurred —even old Prince Trubetskoi” who “now that he was 
seventy” and overweight had put on a tight-fitting officer’s uniform (53). 33 
A feeling of the artificial and anachronistic is again conveyed in the brief 
sketch of Nikita Panin, who is described as wearing a wig with three ties 
hanging down his back. He was “always the perfect courtier—a somewhat 
old-fashioned one, truth to tell, like a picture-book idea of those at the 
court of Louis XIV” (56). 

Even at the august and imposing observances of Elizabeth’s passing, 
Peter’s conduct was deplorable and out of keeping with the occasion. In 
contrast to his wife, who visited the catafalque daily and “bathed in tears 
the precious remains of her aunt and benefactress” (53-54), Peter acted 
out a different role, and his undue attention to the officers’ appearance 
was equally contemptuous as his laughter and ridicule. Educated in the 
Lutheran faith, he was often at odds with the Russian Orthodox clergy 
and demonstrated his disdain and disrespect by rarely attending the ser¬ 
vices, and “when he did come it was to laugh with the ladies on duty, 
ridicule the clergy that happened to be there, or scold the duty officers 
and noncommissioned officers for their curls and cravats or uniforms” (54). 
Dashkova paints a picture of the emperor’s increasingly unpredictable and 
even dangerous conduct, and her intense personal dislike of Peter was a 
deciding factor in her decision to support Catherine. She would take every 
opportunity to cast him in the most unfavorable or ridiculous light. For 
instance, she writes that Peter openly related stories about how his friend 
Dmitrii Volkov, secretary of the council of state, had assisted him in a 
treasonous collaboration with Frederick II of Prussia. Later, Volkov would 
vehemently deny these charges. 34 Also, Peter mostly ignored his son, but 
on one occasion he was greatly pleased with the progress of Paul’s studies 
when he witnessed his performance during an examination. He thereupon 
promoted his tutor, Nikita Panin, to the rank of general in the infantry. 
The aging diplomat, however, fond of his serene and comfortable life, was 
horrified and, to Peter’s surprise, refused the honor. 

Peter’s erratic behavior soon became a matter of personal concern 
for Dashkova. In January, during a changing of the guard at the palace, 
the emperor upbraided Mikhail Dashkov for deploying his troops incor¬ 
rectly. The confrontation grew heated and may have been prompted 
by Peter’s displeasure with the closeness developing between Catherine 
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and Dashkov, who had expressed his complete loyalty to Catherine and 
willingness to help her gain the throne. Catherine recalled Dashkov’s 
devotion to her: 

Immediately after the death of Empress Elizabeth Petrovna, Prince 
Mikhail Ivanovich Dashkov, at that time captain of the guard, sent this 
message to me: “Give the order, and we will place you on the throne!” I 
sent him this reply: “For God’s sake, do nothing foolish. All will happen 
as providence wills. But your undertaking is premature and untimely.” 35 

Fearing for her husband’s safety, aware of his impulsiveness, and 
possibly prompted by a feeling of jealousy, Dashkova decided to send him 
away, somewhere far from Petersburg. It seems that she was also con¬ 
cerned about her own banishment to Moscow, now that her husband had 
fallen out of favor. During the second week ofjanuary 1762, she petitioned 
her uncle, and beseeched her sister, to help her obtain a foreign mission 
for Mikhail Dashkov. Their efforts proved successful and to her great sat¬ 
isfaction, Dashkova learned that her husband was to be dispatched imme¬ 
diately as ambassador to Constantinople. In February, he left the capital 
for Moscow and then proceeded to his estate, Troitskoe, going no farther 
and remaining there until the beginning of July. He must have known that 
dramatic changes were about to take place in the capital. As he waited 
out the turbulent events in St. Petersburg, it seemed that his wife’s only 
antidote to the heartache of his departure was conspiracy. “I remained 
behind,” Dashkova wrote, “feeling ill and sad with nothing to cheer me 
up except for the different plans which I kept forming and rejecting and 
which distracted me sufficiently to soothe somewhat the grief and separa¬ 
tion from a beloved and esteemed husband” (59). 

Discontent and contempt for the new emperor were growing daily and 
fueling the desire for change. Particularly distasteful for Dashkova was the 
Prussian influence at court and Peter’s support of Frederick the Great. 
Peter was planning an unpopular war with Denmark in the interests of his 
native Holstein. He consequently ordered a cessation of military action 
against Prussia and agreed to a truce, giving up territories the Russian 
army had taken in hard-fought victories on the battlefield. Meanwhile, 
on April 11, 1762, Catherine gave birth to a son Alexei, but the father 
was Grigorii Orlov, not Peter, and the infant was given the title of Count 
Bobrinskii. The treaty with Prussia was signed on May 5, and soon after, 
on June 9, Peter gave a grand banquet of celebration at which, with the 
sound of cannons in the background, he offered up three toasts: to the 
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imperial family, to the King of Prussia, and to peace. Assuming that she 
was a member of the imperial family, Catherine did not rise, but Peter 
apparently felt that she was giving offense to his idol, Frederick II; he an¬ 
grily insulted her publicly, calling her a fool (dura), whereupon Catherine 
burst into tears. 

Peter’s treasonous, as Dashkova saw it, alliance with Prussia against the 
Austrians and his appalling conduct with his wife hardened Dashkova’s 
resolve. She met often with Robert Keith, the British ambassador who was 
highly critical of the emperor and whom Dashkova described as a “worthy 
old man [who] loved me like a daughter” (54). Because of her frequent 
meetings with diplomats and officials from other countries, Dashkova was 
suspected of being in the pay of foreign powers. Although she was chroni¬ 
cally short of funds, she claimed never to have received money from the 
English, the French, or anybody else. Yet mounting debts, primarily due 
to her husband’s improvident and wasteful ways, forced her to observe a 
strict frugality. “I imposed the strictest economy on myself, wore nothing 
but the oldest clothes and remains of my trousseau, and even restricted my 
penchant for books, etc., as much as possible” (64). 

She plotted with her husband’s friends and young officers of the Preo- 
brazhenskii, Izmailovskii, and Semenovskii Guard Regiments, who were 
also dissatisfied with Peter’s reign. Among them were individuals who 
would play an important role in the coup: Peter Passek, Sergei Bredikhin, 
and the brothers Nikolai and Alexander Roslavlev. Dashkova helped win 
over to her cause Kirill Razumovskii, although it is likely that Catherine, 
the Orlovs, or Panin had recruited him even earlier, and during the coup, 
he would rally the Izmailovskii Guards. A highly influential individual, he 
owed his promotions and appointments to fieldmarshal, hetman of the 
Ukaraine, and president of the Academy of Sciences, at least partially to 
his brother Aleksei’s love affair and, according to some, secret marriage 
to Empress Elizabeth. In addition, Dashkova was instrumental in drawing 
into the conspiracy one of its most prominent participants, her relative 
Nikita Panin. 

If Catherine was the mother she never knew, Panin replaced the fa¬ 
ther who was always absent. A man of wide education and liberal views, 
he played a major role in the development of Dashkova’s political views. 
Panin was a diplomat, statesman, and Russian ambassador in Sweden, 
who two years before the coup was called back to Russia and named tutor 
(oberhofmeister) to the grand duke, a position he would hold until Paul’s first 
marriage in 1773. His appointment was a great victory for the Vorontsovs 
over the Shuvalov faction at court, which had made every effort to install 
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Ivan Shuvalov as tutor to the future emperor. Panin hoped, and mostly 
failed, to realize in Paul a model enlightened monarch by way of a proper 
education, the reading of the philosophies, and a thorough understanding 
of European history as described by, among others, the Scottish historian 
William Robertson. Robertson would play a central role in the educa¬ 
tion of Dashkova’s son and she too admired him greatly. Besides, Panin 
patronized some to the leading Russian writers of the time such as A. P. 
Sumarokov, I. F. Bogdanovich, and D. I. Fonvizin, and invited them to 
read their latest works to the grand duke. Eventually, he would go on to 
head the Foreign Affairs Collegium for close to twenty years. Panin’s views 
arguably represented “the most completely expressed political program 
of the liberal-minded nobility.” 36 He was the author of “The Manifesto 
on the Establishment of an Imperial Council and the Division of the Sen¬ 
ate into Departments” and the “Discourse on Fundamental Law.” In his 
writings, he expressed his opposition to despotism and described a model 
state, where power is shared between the judicial, executive, and legislative 
branches of government. As ambassador to Sweden, he was introduced to 
Sweden’s form of constitutional monarchy and became a staunch advocate 
of a limited monarchy. Upon his return to Russia, Panin strove to limit and 
impose restrictions on autocratic rule in Russia and to institute a type of 
enlightened absolutism. In the formulation and articulation of his views he 
was greatly influenced by Montesquieu’s Esprit des lois, a work Dashkova, 
and for that matter Catherine, also read with great enthusiasm. 37 

Dashkova discussed with Panin the necessity for reform, and her po¬ 
litical ideas were similarly based on Montesquieu’s basic principle that 
individuals were endowed with fundamental rights that had to be pro¬ 
tected against despotism and uncontrolled government power. She shared 
Panin’s dreams that one day Russia would be governed by the rule of 
law and by a constitution, although she felt that the English rather than 
the Swedish model was more appropriate. But Dashkova’s views were not 
democratic in spirit and were firmly rooted in the patriarchal and hierar¬ 
chical assumptions of eighteenth-century Russia. 

Limited monarchy, headed by a master who could be a father to his 
people and who knows that he is respected and even loved by his subjects, 
and yet feared by the wicked, must be the goal of every thinking person. 

For power, lodged with the masses, whose opinions are lightly held and 
forever changing, is unstable; it is exercised either too slowly or with 
undue precipitancy; the great variety of views and convictions deprives 
it of harmony (60). 
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Her mistrust of the monarchy did not translate into a wish for its aboli¬ 
tion, and although she challenged absolutism, it was primarily to limit it 
through the constitutional rights and political autonomy of the nobility. 
An enlightened monarch would bring about change from above with the 
support and active participation of the educated nobility. 

Dashkova was unquestionably very close to Panin, and she revealed to 
him the extent of the conspiracy against Peter, all of its participants, and her 
own schemes, plots, and projects. Panin supported Catherine but asserted 
correctly that the empress was without legal title to the throne of Russia 
and that Paul should be proclaimed sovereign, with Catherine restricted 
to the role of regent. Thwarted in his attempts to establish Catherine as 
regent during the minority of her son and to establish a council of nobles 
that would review and countersign her decrees, he focused on Paul’s young 
court. From there Panin headed a group of nobles generally at odds with 
Catherine’s policies. In time, because of Dashkova’s close association with 
this opposition group, the sycophants surrounding Catherine made every 
effort to ridicule and debase her close relationship with Panin. 

She felt that it was in all probability Catherine’s confidant, Maria 
Travina, who was instrumental in spreading the malicious gossip at court 
that before assuming ambassadorship in Sweden, Panin had an affair with 
Dashkova’s mother and that he was her father. Others were very eager 
to communicate further the spicy tattle and Sir George Macartney, for 
instance, in a dispatch dated 1765 wrote, “Mr. Panin is supposed by the 
world to be her [Dashkova’s] real father.” 38 The Orlovs, and others, wish¬ 
ing to discredit the Panin faction, fueled the rumor and embellished it by 
insinuating that Panin and Dashkova were also lovers despite their great 
age difference of twenty-five years. 39 Panin’s fondness for young women 
was well known and it often distracted him from his duties at court. In fact, 
he had an affair with Dashkova’s cousin and exact contemporary, Anna 
Vorontsova. 40 Rulhiere and Casanova wrote that Panin was passionately 
in love with Dashkova, and Lord Buckinghamshire repeated the rumor: 
“The Princess D’Ashkow is the favorite of his [Panin’s] heart; many doubt 
whether as his child or his mistress.” 41 The Vorontsov family also suspected 
that they were lovers. Mikhail Vorontsov twice mentioned the matter in 
letters to Aleksander stating that Panin “to his own disparagement, pas¬ 
sionately loves, and reveres Daskhova” and that he “blindly makes himself 
a slave to her.” 42 

Dashkova disputed and was deeply troubled by the “slanderous insinu¬ 
ations which credited this respectable old cousin with being either my lover 
or my father — on the supposition that he had been my mother’s lover 
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. . . But enough on a subject that is painful to me even now” (57). The 
French charge d’affaires, M. Beranger doubted Dashkova’s involvement 
with Panin and on July 16, 1762, commented, “Panin was head over heels 
in love (amoureux fou) with Dashkova. This young woman, who never pre¬ 
tended to be a vestal virgin but in whom ambition dominated all other 
feelings, had no taste for Panin.” 43 Although Dashkova wrote that she was 
not Panin’s nor anybody else’s lover, a close relationship existed between 
them and was both politically and personally motivated. Panin’s attrac¬ 
tion to Dashkova would be very important for her, since on a number of 
occasions he protected her, and his intercession with Catherine allowed 
Dashkova to return from banishment. But eventually, Dashkova’s associa¬ 
tion with Panin and his group, as well as with other disaffected nobles, and 
her outspoken criticism of the Orlovs, led to suspicion, persecution, and 
the surveillance to which she was subjected. 
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^^T~~^YARTICIPATION IN THE COUP D’ETAT of 1762 was the 

(_one event that would forever define Dashkova’s future. It 

marked her entrance onto the stage of world affairs. It was 
a night when the masquerades of her youth, the disguises she assumed 
throughout her life, and questions of gender and identity came to a head. 
The coup determined her existence inside and outside public life, which 
in the end would not be a success story in the traditional sense. It led to 
the disintegration of the Vorontsov faction’s hard-fought position of domi¬ 
nance at court, to a permanent rift with some members of her family, and 
to the eventual falling out with Catherine. 

The months preceding the coup d’etat were a difficult and hazard¬ 
ous time for Dashkova, culminating in a terrifying and inauspicious event 
that did not bode well for her future. She was alone with her children, 
and spent her time writing her husband in Troitskoe and reading every¬ 
thing she could find on the subject of insurgency and revolution. With 
her father’s help, she acquired a “small summer place” on some marshy 
and thickly forested land located two and a half miles from the city on 
the Peterhof Road, not far from Roman Vorontsov’s country house. 1 The 
Peterhof Road was a major thoroughfare traveled by the carriages of the 
nobility and Russian monarchs on their way from St. Petersburg to Peter¬ 
hof, Oranienbaum, or Kronstadt. In the words of contemporaries, the 
Peterhof road during this period was beginning to resemble the beautiful 
way from Paris to Versailles, with many fine estates built at the roadside. 
Due to a lack of funds, Dashkova would not live on this land for another 
ten years and would build her house there only in 1783, or some twenty 
years later. She would eventually call her property Kirianovo. In her auto¬ 
biography, the dark, cold, and swampy area is consistently associated with 
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misfortune. Dashkova describes how one day, while exploring the land 
she had acquired, she accidentally ventured into a deep bog and caught 
a severe chill that led to a high fever. For several days she was bedrid¬ 
den and was visited by her friends and family, among them Nikita Panin. 
Catherine, for her part, in a gentle, parental manner chided Dashkova’s 
for her misfortune: 

I am really sorry that your sore throat prevents you from coming to see 
me, and deprives me of the pleasure of enjoying your society. But pray, 
how comes it that you will enact the water nymph? I should certainly 
scold you, did I not recollect that at nineteen years of age I too had a 
tenderness for such adventures. To chastise you, however, a little for 
the injury you inflicted, and with your eyes open, I will pronounce for 
your mortification, that a few years will effectually cure you of all these 
frolics. 2 

Dashkova’s first thoughts of a possible coup seem to have come to her 
at some point in the spring of 1762, about the time she met Grigorii Orlov. 
That summer the court departed for Peterhof and Oranienbaum while 
Dashkova remained in the city enjoying a respite from the gatherings and 
entertainments of the social season and continuing to meet with her fellow 
conspirators. Robert Keith, British ambassador in St. Petersburg, wrote 
about the time just preceding the coup: “The most singular circumstance 
of the whole is that the place of rendezvous [for the conspirators] was 
the house of the Princess Dashkoff, a young Lady not above twenty years 
old.” 3 

In her Memoirs, Dashkova described how Grigorii Orlov came to her 
house in the afternoon ofjune 27 with news that the plot had been revealed 
and Captain Passek arrested. Actually, Dashkova knew this information 
to be incorrect since the events of 1762 began at night, when Passek was 
arrested at 9 p . m . This detail presented her with a personal problem of 
decorum, for that night Panin was with her, and by the time she came to 
write her autobiography, she was aware of rumors at court that he was her 
lover. It was therefore improper to locate him in her house in the middle of 
the night, and Dashkova shifted the time to the afternoon. In a long letter 
written shortly after the coup, Dashkova accurately stated that Orlov had 
arrived at 11 p . m . 4 

It was, Dashkova continued in the Memoirs, Orlov’s second visit in two 
days to inform her that the troops in the city were impatient and growing 
ever more restless. Dashkova wrote a note to the wife of Vasilii Shkurin, 
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Catherine’s gentleman of the bedchamber, ordering her to send a hired 
carriage to Peterhof, where Catherine was residing, so that she could se¬ 
cretly return to the capital. 5 It would then be ready, if necessary, to return 
the empress to the city to assume command of the guard regiments, some¬ 
thing that was accomplished early in the morning of June 27. Dashkova 
declared that Panin did not see the need for such precautions and that his 
participation was mostly passive and halfhearted. In recounting his version 
of the events, Panin claimed that he, and not Dashkova, gave the prelimi¬ 
nary orders to initiate the first phase of the coup and that he sent a carriage 
and six horses to Peterhof. 6 Otherwise, Dashkova’s and Panin’s accounts 
are very close and the major disparity in the three major eyewitness ac¬ 
counts of the coup —Dashkova’s, Panin’s, and Catherine’s — concern the 
question of who initiated it and who was at its center. In addition, the tone 
of the three narratives differs: Catherine, the empress, was triumphant and 
offhanded; Panin was calmly modest; while Dashkova, who was seeking to 
regain her proper place in history, became stubbornly insistent on the sig¬ 
nificance of her role and hoped to convince the reader through the use of 
detail. In the end, the Orlovs drove Catherine back to St. Petersburg—first 
Aleksei and then Grigorii. They, along with Catherine, were the original 
conspirators, and Dashkova could not aspire to this position. 

Dashkova went on to relate that while others hesitated to take action, 
she immediately donned a man’s overcoat and set out on foot to notify the 
brothers Nikolai and Aleksandr Roslavlev, both officers in the Izmailovskii 
Guards. Nikolai would later be exiled for two years for his participation in 
the Khitrovo affair, allegedly an attempt to overthrow Catherine, in which 
Dashkova would also be implicated. On the way, she ran into Aleksei Or¬ 
lov riding full gallop from the Roslavlevs’ house. Although they had not 
met previously, the unusual sight of a woman dressed in a man’s coat out 
in the street at the late hour must have struck Aleksei. He pulled up and 
informed her that events had been set in motion — there was no turning 
back. Dashkova urged him to have some of the officers, Mikhail Lasunskii, 
Egraf Chertkov, Sergei Bredikhin, and others, return to the barracks of 
their regiments and ordered Aleksei Orlov to ride without delay to Peter¬ 
hof in order to bring Catherine back to the capital. 

Dashkova returned home agitated and disappointed. She had planned 
her costume in advance, as if preparing for a metamorphosis ball. Now the 
constraints of her female garb prevented her from acting out the role of a 
conspirator, since “to my great disappointment I learned from my maid 
that the tailor had not yet brought my suit of man’s clothes.” She therefore 
“could do nothing, and in default of male clothes I could not even follow 
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my natural impulse to go to meet the empress” (76-77). In order not to 
arouse suspicion, Dashkova retired to bed but could not sleep and jumped 
out of bed when she heard Fedor Orlov, the youngest of the four brothers, 
knocking at her front door. Panin inaccurately related, “Aleksei Orlov’s 
spirits sank and instead of driving directly to Peterhof, he [actually Fedor] 
returned to Princess Dashkova’s house at four in the morning to learn if 
there had been any change of plan, and he finally departed only after the 
princess ordered him immediately to make haste and warn the empress 
about everything.” 7 Dashkova went back to bed, but as the sleepless night 
dragged on, she was tormented by visions of what might befall her and 
her cohorts if the revolution should fail and they all be sentenced to share 
the scaffold. “I saw the empress — the idol of my heart and soul — pale, 
disfigured, dying, the victim more perhaps of our love for her than of our 
rashness. I drew a mental picture of the fate that would await me, and my 
only consolation was that I should suffer death like all those whom I had 
involved in my own ruin” (77). 

As Dashkova tossed and turned that night, beset by doubts and fears, 
Aleksei Orlov had at last driven to Peterhof. On the morning of June 28, 
1762, he roused Catherine, who was sleeping in the Monplaisir pavilion 
in Peterhof, led her to the waiting carriage, and with his brother Grigo- 
rii, drove her at full speed back to the capital to enlist the support of the 
Izmailovskii, Semenovskii, and Preobrazhenskii Guard Regiments. Cath¬ 
erine then marched along the Nevskii to the Kazan Cathedral where she 
participated in a service of thanksgiving, received the blessing of the church 
hierarchy, and was proclaimed Empress of Russia. Those who opposed 
her, or favored her regency only, were either silenced or arrested. A few of 
the officers in the Preobrazhenskii Regiment followed the example of Petr 
Izmailov and Petr Voeikov and remained loyal to the emperor. Among 
them was Dashkova’s brother, Simon, who first attempted to remind his 
subordinates of the allegiance they had sworn to Peter III and then rushed 
to Oranienbaum to Peter’s aid. Arrested by his soldiers, he was marched 
off to the Winter Palace, imprisoned there, and spent eleven days in cus¬ 
tody. 8 The other loyalist officers of the Preobrazhenskii Regiment were 
arrested along with Vorontsov. 

Dashkova did not hurry to Catherine’s side that night, and either be¬ 
cause she did not fully realize the gravity of the situation, or because she 
feared its consequences, she was not present during the initial, crucial 
stages of the coup. Now in broad daylight she no longer needed to dis¬ 
guise herself as a man. So at six in the morning Dashkova put on a dress 
she wore at state occasions and made haste to the Winter Palace where 
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the ceremony of the oath of allegiance was taking place. It was a coura¬ 
geous decision, for she was risking her life, but by then there was no turn¬ 
ing back, she was too heavily implicated. When she arrived, a throng of 
supporters greeted her and some soldiers lifted her up and carried her 
to Catherine’s antechamber, where the two women embraced excitedly. 
Without further ado, Dashkova made every effort to take charge of the 
moment by rearranging colors, costumes, and representations of rank. 
That night Nikita Panin had gone to the Summer Palace to be with the 
Grand Duke Paul, then proceeded to the Cathedral of Kazan’, and from 
there to the Winter Palace. Dashkova approached him and removed from 
his shoulder the blue ribbon of the Order of St. Andrew the First-Called. 
At that time, the wives of emperors did not regularly wear the decoration, 
but Catherine was now empress and Dashkova ceremonially put it on her. 
To make room for the new decoration, Catherine took off the Order of St. 
Catherine, which only women wore, almost without exception, and Dash¬ 
kova placed it in her pocket. 9 The symbolic gesture would have pleased 
Catherine had it not been for the bold self-assurance and brazenness of 
Dashkova’s initiative. 

It was resolved to march to Peterhof in order to engage the emperor, and 
the two women required appropriate, properly fitted attire. They located 
officers who were roughly their size and weight and Catherine dressed in 
the Semenovskii Regiment’s uniform of Aleksandr Talyzin, while Dash¬ 
kova borrowed the uniform of the Preobrazhenskii Regiment taken from 
Mikhail Pushkin. The latter was the great-uncle of A. S. Pushkin and a 
particularly colorful character, whom Dashkova had earlier extricated 
from some doubtful business transactions. He would later be found guilty 
of issuing counterfeit banknotes and sentenced to penal servitude in Sibe¬ 
ria, where he would die. The uniforms they selected where of an older, 
more traditional cut. Peter the Great had introduced the relatively simple, 
straightforward, and unadorned officer’s uniform in the Preobrazhenskii 
Regiment. Green, and cut similarly to a soldier’s uniform, it included gold 
galloons, an officer’s insignia in the shape of a half moon worn on the 
chest, and a tricolor belt. By implying that the uniform she selected rep¬ 
resented Russia’s glorious past, Dashkova was in effect redressing some of 
the wrongs Peter III committed with his pro-Prussian policies. 

These uniforms, by the way, were those the Preobrazhenskii Regiment 

formerly wore from the time of Peter the Great down to the reign of Peter 

III, who abolished them in favor of Prussian-type uniforms. And it is a 

peculiar thing that no sooner did the empress arrive in Petersburg that 
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the soldiers threw off their new Prussian uniforms and donned their old 

ones, which they somehow managed to find” (78). 

The putting on of a military uniform bestowed a newfound mobility on 
the nineteen-year-old Dashkova and lent authority to her actions during 
the coup d’etat of 1762. Yet not everyone was pleased with Dashkova’s 
transformation into a military officer. Mikhail Buturlin related how dur¬ 
ing the afternoon of June 28, Dashkova, dressed in an officer’s uniform 
but without a hat, rode out to meet the Izmailovskii regiment. She then 
requested that her relative V. S. Naryshkin, an officer in the regiment, give 
her his hat. He flatly refused and added, “This broad decides to get dressed 
up like a clown, while I’m supposed to give her my hat and go around 
bareheaded!” 10 Dashkova’s actions were indeed threatening to some of 
the other officers, dressed as she was and acting as a man on the stage of 
historical events. Dashkova, however, presented herself much more inno¬ 
cently, and because of her feminine appearance, she often saw herself as 
a youth, “There I was in an officer’s uniform . . . only one spur and for all 
the world like a boy of fourteen” (86). 11 When Catherine was meeting with 
her council, Dashkova did not hesitate to rush into the senate with a great 
sense of the dramatic and whisper her recommendations in the empress’s 
ear. “I looked like a boy of fifteen in my uniform, and the appearance 
of a young and totally unknown guards officer in the midst of their [the 
venerable old statesmen’s] sanctuary speaking in Her Majesty’s ear must 
have been strange indeed.” But no sooner was she identified than all who 
had gathered bowed and welcomed her. “I really did behave rather like 
a small boy and at this mark of respect I blushed and was overcome with 
confusion,” writes the delighted Dashkova (79). Despite her boyishness, the 
officer’s uniform underlined the acquisition of unprecedented power and 
social influence, which were completely dependent on male disguise and 
were impossible without it. 

In order to complete the take over of the government, in the evening 
of June 28 Catherine made ready to march on Peterhof. After mount¬ 
ing their horses and reviewing the troops, the two women set off to do 
battle, if necessary, with Peter’s Holstein army. Catherine was in com¬ 
mand of her mounted guardsmen, three regiments of infantry guardsmen, 
a regiment of hussars, and two additional infantry regiments. The infantry 
was positioned in the advance guard. Though perilous and deathly seri¬ 
ous, the march was reminiscent of a masquerade ball and its inversion of 
prescribed hierarchies with women in charge. Dashkova was Catherine’s 
trusted cohort, but it all seemed unreal — the nighttime preparations and 
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maneuvers, the danger, the new and unfamiliar course they were follow¬ 
ing with the resolution still in doubt, the potential for military action, and 
the contradictory feelings of the legitimacy and the illegitimacy of their 
endeavor. Peter had to be removed for the good of Russia, but Catherine 
had no legal rights to the throne. Yet, women were at last gaining the up¬ 
per hand and effecting long-needed change. For a brief time Dashkova 
was almost of equal rank to the empress and she could hardly believe that 
she was riding astride next to Catherine dressed in an officer’s uniform 
and on the brink of effecting an overthrow of the government. It was a 
moment in Russian history that was to have far-reaching consequences on 
the subsequent development of the Russian Empire, although some noted 
historians, Vasilii Kliuchevskii among them, would disparagingly refer to 
it as a veritable ladies’ revolution. 

On that night disguise and gender came together dramatically during 
the heady events of 1762, when both women adopted male roles as they 
celebrated an atmosphere of ambiguity and the inversion of once rigid so¬ 
cial and political categories. The women were marching against Peter III: 
Catherine acted against her husband, Dashkova against her godfather. Just 
as Catherine, the woman Dashkova admired above all others, was about to 
dethrone her spouse, so too Dashkova had usurped the position and power 
of her brother, appropriating the uniform and the officer’s commission 
of her brother’s Preobrazhenskii Regiment. Their actions represented a 
subversion of male authority, while also implying recognition of masculine 
strength and influence that could defeat, at least temporarily, established 
gender roles, undo past injustices, and promote the recreation of society. 
She was acting out her dreams, effecting change through force of military 
action, riding next to Catherine, now commander-in-chief and soon to be 
sovereign. Dashkova was leading men, and while she was commanding 
the troops dressed in the uniform of Simon’s regiment, he was under ar¬ 
rest. Simon, who was released on the night of July 8, only after the death 
of Peter, was a proud, strict, and inflexible man when it came to matters of 
honor. 12 He never forgave his sister the dishonor she had subjected him to 
that night, and once released, resigned his commission in the guards. 13 

While her brother was under arrest, helpless and fuming, Dashkova 
was approaching Krasnyi Kabak, a march of just over six miles. She was 
the only woman in Catherine’s impressive entourage, which included 
Prince Troubetskoi, Count Buturlin, Count Razumovskii, Prince Vol- 
konskii, Quartermaster-General Villebois, and Count Shuvalov. At two in 
the morning, they reached Krasnyi Kabak, a coaching inn located on the 
Peterhof road, which according to Dashkova was “nothing but a wretched 
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tavern 5 ’ (79). 14 She was badly in need of rest, having slept little the previous 
night, and since there was only a single bed in the house, “her majesty 
decided that we should both of us lie on it without undressing” (79). As 
opposed to their first night together, Dashkova was far more in command 
this time around. While Catherine always retained her position of power 
and control, Dashkova, in her officer’s uniform, was more active and 
much less subservient. She took Colonel Vasilii Karr’s cloak, covered the 
filthy bed, and then provided security for Catherine by posting sentries 
at the door. 

Catherine in her Memoirs also recalled that night. She mirrored Dash¬ 
kova’s sense of equality and esprit de corps, but additionally interjected a 
tone of conviviality and companionship. Referring to herself in the third 
person singular, she wrote, 

She [Catherine] kept quiet in order not to disturb Princess Dashkova 
who lay by her side. When she accidentally turned her head, she saw the 
great blue eyes of the latter were open and gazing at her. Thereupon they 
both burst into a loud laugh, because each had thought that the other was 
asleep and respected her sleep.” 15 

In bed, they purportedly read manifestos and dreamed of the future. Dis¬ 
cussing their relationship, Herzen elaborated, “Where was the time, when 
they lay on a bed under the same blanket and wept, and embraced, or 
dreamed on Colonel Karr’s overcoat the whole night through about gov¬ 
ernmental reforms?” 16 Herzen’s observation is very much to the point, for 
in the Memoirs , the bond of friendship and solidarity that existed between 
the two women was most clearly expressed in the scenes where Dashkova 
and Catherine shared a bed. 

Initially, Peter was unaware of the events transpiring in St. Petersburg 
and was at Oranienbaum preparing to celebrate his name day with most 
of Dashkova’s family. Her father was in attendance, as well as her uncle 
with his wife and daughter, now the Countess Stroganov, and of course her 
sister. They all remained loyal to the emperor when he learned of the coup 
and they accompanied him as he helplessly attempted to muster a response 
to the revolt. Peter sent out his envoys to the advancing Catherine. They 
were at first demanding, then conciliatory, then pleading, as Peter’s sup¬ 
port progressively dwindled, and many former followers defected to the 
other side. But Roman Vorontsov and Elizaveta stayed at the emperor’s 
side as he sailed to Kronstadt where the commandant of the fortress, Ad¬ 
miral Ivan Talyzin, refused them the right to land and sent them back to 
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the mainland. Mikhail Vorontsov, however, had not joined them because 
earlier he had volunteered to remonstrate with Catherine and was sent 
off with a letter hoping to appeal to the conscience of Peter’s determined 
and combative spouse. Having failed at his mission, Vorontsov submitted 
his resignation to Catherine in which, according to Dashkova, he asserted 
the impossibility of swearing allegiance to Catherine and thereby betray¬ 
ing Peter while the latter was still alive. “Seeing that his arguments got 
him nowhere, he retired to his own house and refused to swear the oath 
of allegiance to her” (80). A number of family members repeated the tale 
of Vorontsov’s proud repudiation of Catherine’s ascendancy; however, 
since Vorontsov stayed on for a time as chancellor, it is highly unlikely 
that he could have refused to swear allegiance to the empress. According 
to the eyewitness account ofj. Pozier, jeweler to the court, Vorontsov ar¬ 
rived as Peter’s envoy, met with Catherine, and transmitted the emperor’s 
grievances. He also requested that he be allowed to postpone the oath of 
allegiance until he could write a report to Peter with a full account of his 
mission. He was then placed under arrest and two officers escorted him 
out. In a letter to Poniatovskii, dated August 2, 1762, Catherine explained 
that Vorontsov was in fact taken to church for administration of the oath 
of allegiance. 17 

The vice-chancellor Aleksandr Golitsyn had also been dispatched to 
Catherine with a letter, but Peter’s offer to negotiate remained unanswered. 
In a second letter, Peter abdicated the throne of Russia, agreeing to give 
himself up and begging to be allowed to leave for Holstein with his Fraulein, 
Elizaveta Vorontsova. 18 His requests were denied, and at last, Aleksandr 
Golitsyn, Grigorii Orlov, and Mikhail L. Izmailov persuaded him to sign 
an unconditional abdication. Nikita Panin personally supervised Peter’s 
arrest, supposedly for his own protection, while Peter pitifully tried to kiss 
his hand and Elizaveta fell to her knees and begged to be allowed to stay 
with her lover. This too was disallowed and the vanquished emperor was 
confined to his nearby estate, Ropsha, located just over twenty-five miles 
outside St. Petersburg. Despite the disdain Dashkova felt for her godfa¬ 
ther, she did retain a measure of sympathy for him: “He was not wicked, 
but his incompetence and lack of education, as well as his inclination and 
natural bent, all combined to make him a good Prussian corporal and not 
the sovereign of a great empire” (81). In her eyes, it was Peter’s intellectual 
limitations and brutish nature that disqualified him from ruling an em¬ 
pire, and the objective of the conspiracy was principally to remove Peter 
from the throne. She shared Panin’s opinion that the succession should 
be conferred on Paul with Catherine serving as regent during her son’s 
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minority. After all, Catherine was a usurper of power without legal claim 
to the Russian throne. Interestingly, Dashkova once again had somebody 
else voice her thoughts when in her Memoirs she expressed Panin’s views 
concerning Catherine. “I agree with you [Panin],” wrote Dashkova, “the 
empress has not right to the throne, that by rights it is her son who should 
be proclaimed sovereign with the empress as regent until he comes of age” 
(67). Diderot also mentioned that “the princess wished to make her friend 
[Catherine] regent.” 19 Years later, Dashkova took issue with the notion 
that she wanted Catherine to occupy the throne, and in a seventeen-point 
rejoinder to Rulhiere’s account of the coup, she stated outright, “I always 
said that the empress could only be regent until the maturity [of Paul].” 20 

The march had ended peacefully and the emperor had abdicated the 
throne in writing by noon of the next day. The insurrectionists had not met 
the expected opposition outside of Oranienbaum, and the bloodless revo¬ 
lution had come to an end without a single shot being fired. On July 29, 
1762, the day of Catherine’s ascension to the throne, the weather was hot, 
and the doors of all the inns, taverns, and wine cellars remained wide open 
for celebration, with the beer, vodka, wine, and champagne flowing freely. 
Dashkova had not been at Catherine’s side to unseat and arrest the em¬ 
peror. Rather, in the flush of excitement and still dressed in her uniform, 
she rushed about issuing orders, guarding the wine cellars, and checking 
on sentries. It was a magical time for her, but the spell was soon broken 
even before she returned to St. Petersburg. When she entered Catherine’s 
inner rooms at the palace, she was surprised to come upon Grigorii Orlov, 
who had stretched out his six-foot frame on a sofa and was unceremoni¬ 
ously sifting through large bundles of official, government documents. She 
left immediately, stunned by Orlov’s boldness. What right did he have 
to intrude himself into the empress’s sanctuary and to impose himself on 
their relationship? Later, “when I came back to the palace, I saw in the 
room in which Grigorii Orlov was lying on a sofa a table laid for three” 
(82). Gradually she began to understand, and though painful, the evidence 
was conclusive and inescapable: “I realized with a pang that Orlov was her 
lover and that never would she be able to keep it a secret” (83). Dashkova 
felt that Orlov’s presence was an intrusion — a violation and sundering of 
a union based on mutual respect and understanding. “It was an unpleas¬ 
ant discovery, for with it vanished her dreams of exclusive confidence and 
romantic friendship with Catherine.” 21 

Dashkova had become emotionally dependant on Catherine, and now 
as she dined with her and her lover, she felt humiliated. Her idealism and 
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her dreams of inseparable friendship and boundless trust were replaced 
first by surprise and then by an invidious rage, which was to last for de¬ 
cades and grow in intensity. Dashkova never learned to make her peace 
with Grigorii Orlov, or for that matter, any of Catherine’s lovers. She 
could never conceal her anger adequately and her undisguised feelings 
that Orlov was unfit for governmental service were not appreciated or well 
received. The tension at the dinner table would lead to an ongoing jealous 
rivalry between Dashkova and the Orlovs. 22 There was one too many at 
the table that day and Orlov would take every opportunity to make sure 
it was Dashkova. He would do this primarily by casting suspicion on her 
complicity in one conspiracy after another at court. As a result, the em¬ 
press, who was known for her artfulness, skillfully dealt with Dashkova, 
and when she suspected her most, Catherine would keep her guessing and 
at bay through a coordinated method of exile and reward. Her manner 
of handling Dashkova was to punish her with prolonged banishment and 
then to pacify her with occasional gifts of money. In the end, Dashkova’s 
political and personal relationship with Catherine was a complex one, and 
for her part, Dashkova insisted that she never endured a prolonged, hu¬ 
miliating exile, and if the empress and she did not always see eye to eye, it 
was due to the intrigues of the courtiers. 

On the way back to the capital from Peterhof, Dashkova was plagued 
by mixed feelings. The revolt had succeeded and she had played an im¬ 
portant part in the overthrow of Peter’s government, while simultaneously 
undermining her family’s political fortunes during their ascendancy. Her 
role in the events of 1762 was an important one, mostly as an ardent pro¬ 
ponent of the coup rallying support for Catherine’s cause, and helping to 
bring over to her side a number of influential individuals. And yet, there 
was a growing tension between the two women and the unconstrained 
camaraderie of the past had vanished. So too faded her dreams of working 
with the empress for the betterment of society through its transformation 
along the lines of the Enlightenment, since others held Catherine’s atten¬ 
tion. Halfway to St. Petersburg, they stopped to rest at the Kurakin estate, 
and Dashkova’s description of the third night she spent with Catherine is 
conspicuously terse, dry, and matter of fact. She only mentions it in pass¬ 
ing: “We broke our journey at Prince Kurakin’s country house, which had 
only one bed and again we had to share it” (83). 

As they neared the city, people greeted them joyfully, and when they 
entered St. Petersburg, emotions overwhelmed Dashkova as she rode at 
Catherine’s side. There were throngs in the streets, shouting and scream- 
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ing to the sound of regimental bands and the tolling of church bells. This 
was the moment of her greatest triumph, her prayers had been answered 
and she was “almost oblivious of reality,” although she could not shake 
entirely her fears for the fate of her family (83). They were all under ar¬ 
rest— father, uncle, sister, brother. Uncertain about how she would be 
received, Dashkova nevertheless resolved to visit her uncle first and then 
her father and sister. She drove directly to Mikhail Vorontsov’s house 
where the chancellor appeared to be “in fairly good spirits and as cool and 
collected as ever” (83). Once again, in her Memoirs Dashkova dramatized 
events and had her uncle express feelings of resentment that she harbored 
toward Catherine and the Orlovs: 

He spoke to me of Peter’s overthrow as of something he had expected, 
and then gave me a few words of warning on the subject of the friendship 
of princes, which, he said, was neither very stable nor very sincere. He 
had proof on this in the reign of a princess [Elizabeth] who had avowedly 
been friendly to him and to whom he had been devoted from the time 
of his youth, yet all the purity of his actions and intentions had not saved 
him from the poison of intrigue and envy (83-84). 

In Dashkova’s reconstruction of events, her uncle became a character 
in a narrative expressing her own opinions. His words echo her thoughts 
articulated openly in the concluding chapter of the Memoirs , when she in¬ 
directly voiced her personal feelings on the fickleness and inconstancy of 
those in power. She was alluding to Catherine and the Orlovs primarily 
when she concluded, “Nature had not endowed me with the gift of pre¬ 
tense, so essential when dealing with sovereigns and even more with the 
people round them” (276). In a later addition to the Memoirs, which was 
included in the British Museum manuscript but not in the St. Petersburg 
version, Dashkova wrote, “The days of my illusions regarding the friend¬ 
ship of sovereigns are nearly over” (94). 23 In reality, Mikhail Vorontsov was 
furious. He had devoted his life to state service, had risen through the ranks 
to attain as chancellor the highest office in the land, and in the process, he 
had patiently built up over the years the family fortune and enriched all of 
its members. And now, this young woman, the girl he had taken into his 
house and had brought up together with his daughter, had turned against 
him, and enthusiastically brought everything crashing down. 

In letter after letter, he shared with Aleksandr and other relations his 
dissatisfaction with his niece. Always thinking about the Vorontsovs first 
and foremost, on August 21, 1762, he criticized Dashkova for being distant 
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and aloof and added that she was not working on behalf of the family 
and her actions might in fact result in disfavor. Her indifference to the 
family pained him, and he feared that her “capricious and immoderate 
behavior,” as well as her unrestrained speech, could anger the empress. 
Consequently, she could be banished from court and thereby bring public 
censure on the family name. Her conduct did not allow anyone in the 
family to love her because “her indifference to us is hurtful and essentially 
intolerable, especially as we derive no benefits from her success, but may 
yet suffer unnecessary ill will from her fall.” Moreover, Mikhail Vorontsov 
denounced her unconventional pursuits and mode of living by implying 
that her corrupted and vainglorious nature was a consequence of the inor¬ 
dinate time she devoted to study and to other empty activities. “As it seems 
to me, her ways are corrupt and vain, concerned with the empty and the 
imaginary, she wastes her time on the high minded and learning.” Her 
husband, by way of contrast, was courteous, modest, and reasonable. 24 

Although Mikhail Vorontsov stayed on as chancellor for another year, 
his situation at court soon became untenable and his career came to an 
end. At odds with Grigorii Orlov in particular, he was relieved of his re¬ 
sponsibilities in 1763, though nominally retaining the title of chancellor 
until 1765. His duties were taken over by Nikita Panin, and Vorontsov 
was sent abroad into a gentle exile officially for rest and reasons of health. 
He departed on August 7, 1763, traveling to Italy, France, Prussia, and 
Austria. In Vienna, he met his nephew Simon, who after the coup had 
obtained, with his uncle’s assistance, a position as a consultant attached to 
the embassy. Simon introduced him to Francois Germaine Lafermiere, a 
musician, librettist, and man of the theater, who upon Mikhail Vorontsov’s 
invitation came to Russia and became Aleksandr’s close friend and life¬ 
long companion. In due course, Simon would go back to military life and 
serve under the command of Petr Rumiantsev in the Turkish War of 1768. 
Mikhail Vorontsov returned home in 1765 and was officially dismissed the 
same year. 

After visiting her uncle, Dashkova then went to see her arrested sister 
and father, Roman Vorontsov, “who was not quite his usual self’ since his 
house was “guarded” by two regiments of soldiers under the command 
of Nikolai Kakovinskii (84). Dashkova considered Kakovinskii to be of 
unsound mind (even though he went on to attain the rank of lieutenant- 
general) and saw no reason to have so many soldiers stationed at her fa¬ 
ther’s house with sentries posted at every door. She told Kakovinskii as 
much and ordered all but twelve soldiers to depart, sending them off to 
guard the empress. Dashkova does not specify in the Memoirs whether the 
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soldiers heeded her orders, and presumably, they did not, since Simon 
stated that they were still there at his arrival on July 8. 25 When Catherine 
learned that Dashkova had countermanded her orders, she was irate and 
reproached her for acting so independently. Dashkova’s actions evoked 
Catherine’s angry order to cease at once commanding the troops. This 
incident marked the first of many open quarrels, and the ongoing tiffs 
between the two women were an expected consequence of Dashkova’s ac¬ 
tions, which were often too direct, willful, and undiplomatic. 

Roman Vorontsov had always been cold and distant with his youngest 
daughter, and he was repeatedly put offby her independent and rebellious 
ways. But she had gone too far! He would never be able to erase from his 
mind the memory of the last two days. Because of his daughter’s actions 
against the emperor, he would be deprived of a large portion of his prop¬ 
erties and for a time be banished from St. Petersburg to Moscow. 26 He 
broke off communications with her and never fully forgave her the insur¬ 
rection against his paternal authority, the patriarchal rule of the tsar, and 
the family’s power and influence. Dashkova’s relationship with her father 
worsened to such a degree that while she continued writing him for years, 
he did not respond to her letters. 27 In his presence that day, she made ev¬ 
ery effort to return to the more conventional roles of daughter, sister, and 
mother, pointing out to him that she soon had to see her sister Elizaveta, 
then go home to check on her daughter and “change into something other 
than my military uniform.” Nevertheless, it is hardly plausible that dur¬ 
ing his arrest, Roman Vorontsov received Dashkova “without a trace of 
anger,” and did not want to let her go. Even less convincing is Dashkova’s 
assurance that her father was displeased with Elizaveta and “never had 
much affection for her” (84-85). Actually, he was very fond of Elizaveta 
and she was his only legitimate daughter to receive an inheritance at his 
death. According to Roman’s will, and as proof of his love for her, Eliza¬ 
veta received a sizable inheritance of ten thousand rubles — Dashkova was 
disinherited. 28 

The meeting between the sisters, and sometime rivals, was not a happy 
one. Elizaveta was beside herself, blaming her sister for her ruin and ac¬ 
cusing her of stealing all her possessions, especially her jewelry. Aleksandr 
would again level these charges against Dashkova, who always defended 
herself and would go so far as to claim that she never had a falling out with 
her sister. In order to calm her, Dashkova, who must have already spoken 
to Catherine, assured Elizaveta that the empress would treat her kindly 
but only if she promised not to attend the coronation in Moscow. Elizaveta 
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would be dismissed from her dudes as maid of honor and whisked away 
from St. Petersburg in a closed sleeping carriage ( dormez) in order to avoid 
notice, first to Moscow and then to her father’s estate (possibly Demid- 
kovo). 29 She lived there until she was allowed to return to Moscow after 
the coronation. Catherine ordered Elizaveta to stay there and not to give 
cause for people “to talk about her.” 30 

Leaving her sister and father, Dashkova went home to kiss her daugh¬ 
ter, little Anastasia, but had no time left to change into something more 
conventional than the military uniform she was wearing. It was then that 
in her pocket she came across the Order of St. Catherine, about which 
she had forgotten completely. Later, when she attempted to return it to 
Catherine, the empress bestowed the order on her, pinning the ribbon on 
her shoulder and adding, “This ... is for your services” (86). Dashkova 
was now wearing the red ribbon of the Order of St. Catherine that until 
recently adorned the empress. She was well pleased with the honor and 
with her achievements: “I kissed her hand — and there I was in an officer’s 
uniform, with a ribbon (but no star) across the shoulder” (86). Thus, in 
the first flush of victory, Dashkova became a cavalier of the Order of St. 
Catherine. Catherine had bestowed on her the highest order of chivalry, 
which was the only such order women could receive in eighteenth-century 
Russia. Orders of knighthood—St. Andrew the First-Called, for men, and 
St. Catherine, for women — were in theory presented as awards for ex¬ 
traordinary service. The first woman to be granted knighthood was Peter 
the Great’s wife, Catherine I, and for the most part, only members of the 
royal family and princesses of the blood were awarded the Order of St. 
Catherine of the big cross; others received the small cross. Catherine not 
only honored Dashkova highly, she also presented her with a generous 
and costly gift, since Dashkova was allowed to retain Catherine’s large, 
diamond-incrusted star, appraised at 6,500 rubles, which she had discov¬ 
ered in her pocket. 

Dashkova was now on equal footing with some of the most promi¬ 
nent and powerful members of her family. On February 9, 1762, as part 
of his celebrations marking Russia’s intentions to negotiate a peace with 
Prussia and return all conquered territories, Peter III had awarded the 
Order of St. Catherine to Anna Vorontsova, her aunt. 31 It is said that in 
contrast to Dashkova’s actions after the coup, Anna removed the ribbon 
and returned it to Catherine. As a cavalier of the order, she could not be 
disloyal to Peter, yet Catherine would not accept it and urged her to con¬ 
tinue wearing it. 32 On June 9, 1762, Peter had also conferred the order on 
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Dashkova’s sister, Elizaveta, and less then three weeks later, by participat¬ 
ing in the palace revolution, Dashkova was instrumental in taking it away 
from her. 33 She claimed that Elizaveta had been elevated to knighthood 
only because Peter had been in high spirits and drunk. Only those women 
who had rendered exceptional service to the fatherland were so honored, 
and in Dashkova’s eyes serving as the emperor’s mistress was not a quali¬ 
fication. It was therefore not a coincidence that Dashkova gained glory at 
the cost of her sister’s disgrace, from whom the order had been removed. 
The contrast roused further resentment and antagonism in the family, and 
Elizaveta would accuse her sister of stealing from her the order and various 
items of jewelry. 34 

Others at court were also critical of Dashkova’s actions toward her 
family, and Count Florimund Mercy d’Argenteau, the Austrian ambas¬ 
sador to Russia, wrote that “during the coup d’etat Princess Dashkova 
did not pay any attention to her family.” 35 Dashkova was aware of the 
criticism leveled at her and claimed that she had petitioned the empress 
on behalf of the family. Rulhiere described the scene with great dra¬ 
matic, if inaccurate, flair. In Peterhof, on the day of the coup, when 
Dashkova noticed that her family was in attendance, she “threw herself 
down amongst them, saying ‘Your Majesty, here is my family that I have 
sacrificed to you.’ The empress then received all of them with the most 
fascinating kindness and in their presence she presented to Dashkova 
the ribbon [of the order of St. Catherine] and the jewels of her sister.” 36 
Dashkova strongly disagreed, pointing out correctly that nobody from 
the family was in Peterhof on July 29. 37 

Dashkova’s behavior incensed Aleksandr, the family member closest to 
her. He worried about Elizaveta and petitioned Catherine on her behalf; 
the empress assured him that she would “change for the better” the situa¬ 
tion of his sister, as much as that was possible. 38 He also wrote Dashkova 
repeatedly that her primary duty was toward Elizaveta, about whom he 
was concerned. From London, where he was the Russian envoy, he sent 
off a letter, ostensibly to compliment her on the receipt of the Order of 
St. Catherine. It was, however, only an occasion to upbraid her for the 
manner in which she had acted toward her sister and to chastise Dashkova 
for not living up to the principles she so fervently espoused. 


According to the news reaching me from Petersburg, her imperial maj¬ 
esty has been very kind to you; therefore, I cannot excuse your unwilling¬ 
ness to take greater interest in the fate of our sister. ... It seems to me that 
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even if she had wronged the empress in some way, and I have not heard 
anything to that effect, you should have obtained, rather than honors for 
yourself, a pardon for her and preferred it to the ribbon of St. Catherine. 
You would not have then violated those philosophical principles which 
you professed to me and which led me to believe that you disdain vain 
distinctions. But I was mistaken, you hold them in high regard, just like 
everybody else. 39 

Thereby, Aleksandr repeated Mikhail Vorontsov’s rebuke that she did 
not do more for the family’s fortune and again a few days later urged her 
to come to their aid. 40 He was so annoyed with Dashkova that he seriously 
considered never writing her again, but felt that he could not do so without 
first consulting his uncle. He therefore sent him a copy of what he hoped 
would be his last letter to her. Mikhail would have none of it—she was 
a family member after all. He did not allow Aleksandr to break entirely 
with his sister and replied that while Dashkova’s behavior could not evoke 
feelings of love on their part, he forbade him to cut off communications 
with her. He explained to Aleksandr that in accordance with the wishes of 
his father, Roman Vorontsov, he destroyed his last letter to Dashkova. 41 
Again, Aleksandr stubbornly wrote his uncle that having learned more 
about Dashkova’s actions, he did not intend to communicate with her 
any longer. 42 In the meantime, Dashkova vigorously defended herself and 
claimed that she had done everything she possibly could for her aunt and 
uncle and that her sister was safe and living on their father’s estate. 43 

Still, Aleksandr delayed, finding it difficult to comply with Mikhail 
Vorontsov’s wishes, so again his uncle urged him to continue his corre¬ 
spondence with her, even if only in a “properly restrained manner.” 44 At 
last, Aleksandr gave in and wrote Dashkova reproaching her once more 
for not interceding on his sister’s behalf. Even worse, he unequivocally ac¬ 
cused her of theft. “They say,” wrote Aleksandr, “you took possession of 
everything that my sister owned, and you refused to provide her with even 
the essentials she required for her departure to the country.” 45 Dashkova 
responded forcefully, defending herself vigorously against the charge that 
she had stolen her sister’s jewelry. She asserted that she had never removed 
any of her sister’s belongings. Elizaveta had left her things in her apart¬ 
ment at the Summer Palace, Roslavlev had sealed her wardrobe, and all 
the jewelry was in Catherine’s possession. 46 

Although Dashkova’s impudent tone upset him, Aleksandr seemed 
mollified and was ready to make peace with his delinquent sister. In his 
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conciliatory response, he explained to Dashkova that he had learned more 
about her actions directly after the coup and about how she went to con¬ 
sole Elizaveta at their father’s house. Unable to curb his propensity for 
moralization, he added that she must not forget the gratitude she owed 
her sister. After all, Elizaveta had helped in arranging her husband’s mis¬ 
sion to Constantinople, had interceded with Peter on Dashkova’s behalf 
forestalling her banishment to Moscow, had allowed her to live in her 
house for a while, and had rendered her countless other favors and acts of 
kindness. Finally, he hoped that she had not forgotten her father, uncle, 
and aunt, persons to whom she owed her upbringing, education, and po¬ 
sition in society. 47 Aleksandr also tried to mediate on her behalf with the 
rest of the family, but matters were not that easily patched up and Mikhail 
Vorontsov, for one, would not be appeased. He wrote that as a rule he 
detested gossip and especially family disputes, so he would no longer dwell 
on her deeds, for she deserved more pity than anger. Perhaps in time she 
would realize her mistakes and would attempt to correct the errors of her 
ideas and deportment. He recommended that their actions toward her 
remain strictly decorous and should not be cause for further anger. They 
should deal with her as if they were dealing with a stranger. 48 Grudgingly, 
Dashkova too was ready to forgive her accusers and wrote her brother that 
she was willing to “forget all of his unfair allegations.” 49 

The exhilarating events of the past several days during the coup were 
to have an irrevocable effect on Dashkova’s life. She had tried to live be¬ 
yond conventional expectations and had dreamed of personal freedom 
and individual opportunity. In reality, she awoke to ostracism, sorrow, and 
disappointment. Dashkova felt that she was slighted and her contribution 
unacknowledged despite Catherine’s note that she was to be paid twenty- 
four thousand rubles for her faithful service to the throne and to society. 
But the sum was an affront, since Dashkova was not among the leading 
award recipients when the list was published in the St. Petersburg Gazette. 50 
The top category included forty individuals to whom Catherine was most 
indebted and was subdivided into four groups. Dashkova, along with six¬ 
teen others, were rewarded as second tier participants. She was dissatis¬ 
fied, and in her Memoirs again disguised her anger by having Ivan Betskoi, 
who was Catherine’s chamberlain and Privy Council, express his displea¬ 
sure to the empress that his participation in the revolt had not been fully 
appreciated. A man of intelligence, ability, and energy, Betskoi was also 
greatly influenced by the French philosophes , especially Rousseau. An early 
proponent of universal education for both sexes in Russia, he founded the 
Smolny Institute for young women and a number of charitable institutions. 
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Apparently because of his willingness to express openly his displeasure, 
Dashkova called him a madman. 

Dashkova failed to mention that the inner, emotional exclusion and 
alienation were equally painful for her, and once she lost Catherine’s com¬ 
panionship and support, she found herself alone and friendless. Having 
joined the conspirators in their rebellion against Peter III, and sharing 
their beliefs, Dashkova had gone against her family in the hope of creating 
a different, unconventional alliance with Catherine. By doing so, however, 
she had defied the strictest rules of propriety and her decision was to have 
personal and political consequences. She had violated one of the strongest 
taboos of eighteenth-century Russian society regarding the sanctity of the 
family and of a daughter’s obedience to her father. After the coup she 
turned to Nikita Panin, whom she considered to be one of the most edu¬ 
cated and honorable persons in the Russian Empire, and the British envoy 
John Hobart, the 2nd Earl of Buckinghamshire, who in his dispatches cor¬ 
roborated her close association with the Panin group. 51 Dashkova thereby 
joined a new family, which was actually a faction at court, and from that 
moment, her fortunes were linked to the intrigues and political vicissi¬ 
tudes of the Panin group. Accordingly, Safonov states emphatically, u The 
battle between Catherine’s supporters, the Orlov brothers, and those who 
backed the grand duke Paul, illuminates for us the most puzzling areas of 
Dashkova’s biography.” 52 

Dashkova’s betrayal of the Vorontsovs at court was more than merely 
a family matter. In the eighteenth century, at least until the appearance of 
G. A. Potemkin in the 1770s, the Russian court and administration were 
controlled not by political parties as such, but by broadly defined coali¬ 
tions of powerful families along with their extended kin groups ( rod ). 53 
These power structures were essentially private, personal alliances among 
friends, relatives, and occasionally lovers, who shared common goals and 
objectives. These were not restricted groups with a well-defined political 
agenda. Rather, these extended families consisted of wide-ranging net¬ 
works brought together by shared beliefs, common interests, patronage, 
and kinship. This was a time when aristocratic oligarchic families wielded 
enoromous power in Russia, to the point of creating and unseating mon- 
archs. In the middle of the century, during the reign of Empress Elizabeth, 
it was the Vorontsov family, along with the Shuvalov’s, who commanded 
Russia’s institutions of internal and external affairs. During Catherine’s 
reign, the extended Panin family opposed the Orlov brothers and their 
supporters such as Bestuzhev-Riumin. The major distinction between 
these two major factions was that the Orlov group defended authoritar- 
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ian forms of government, while the Panin faction brought together those 
among the nobility who sought to limit the power of the monarch through 
the rule of law. The former was centered round the Empress Catherine 
and the power of the crown, while the latter was more closely allied to the 
young court of the Grand Duke Paul. Like Dashkova, the Panin group 
was opposed to the immediate enthronement of Catherine, the growing 
influence of the Orlov brothers, and, as it seemed to them, the conspicu¬ 
ous disregard for Paul’s rights to succession. They participated in the coup 
not primarily in the hope of putting Catherine on the throne, but in the 
desire to remove Peter III. The senior statesmen of the group included 
Panin’s brother-in-law Ivan Nepliuev, Count B. C. Munnich, along with 
the Kurakins, Repnins, Everlakovs, Leont’evs, Eropkins, Rumiantsevs, 
and others. 54 

The Panin group also took in holdovers from the deposed Vorontsov 
faction, like Mikhail Vorontsov himself, his brother, and his nephews. De¬ 
parting from the practice of those who during the first half of the century 
had gained the throne through a military overthrow of the existing regime, 
Catherine did not persecute or send into permanent exile those who had 
served Peter III. Thus, Catherine’s lenient, more enlightened policy was 
set in relief by Empress Anne’s cruelty toward Dashkova’s mother and 
to the Dolgorukii family, as well as by Dashkova’s subsequent harsh ex¬ 
ile during the reign of Emperor Paul. Certainly, some of the Vorontsovs 
were removed for a time, but most soon returned to hold important posts. 
Although Mikhail Vorontsov and Nikita Panin differed on a number of 
issues, there were also many similarities in their views. For instance, the 
Vorontsov party was instrumental in the release of nobles from obligatory 
state service, and Panin’s party would continue their effort to limit the 
empress’s power through the participation of leading aristocratic families 
in the government of Russia. In foreign policy, Vorontsov and Panin dif¬ 
fered: Vorontsov favored closer ties to Austria and a pro-France policy, 
while Panin’s “Northern Accord” called for an alliance with Prussia and 
Denmark. 

Like Panin, Dashkova dreamed of a time of justice and learning, a new 
era of rational enlightenment ushered in by an educated nobility freed from 
oppression. Never comfortable at the court in St. Petersburg, even when 
her uncle headed the government, Dashkova now witnessed its transfor¬ 
mation as new people were installed in positions of power. Many who were 
banished during previous reigns returned from exile, including the former 
chancellor Bestuzhev-Rumin, her uncle’s enemy. He arrived on August 31, 
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1762, with his former rank and honors restored and supported the Orlov 
faction at court. Others, such as the Field-Marshal Burkhard-Christoph 
Munnich and Dr. Johann-Hermann Lestocq, both experienced, older men 
over seventy, as well as Nikita Panin who was in his mid-forties, provided 
the nineteen-year-old Dashkova, “so artless, so unspoiled,” with guidance 
and support (96). Although many of the faces had changed, life at court 
was again refined, elegant, and stylized, confronting her with impressions 
and ambiguities that she could not fully resolve. Dashkova characterized 
it as a tableau vivant “with new objects appearing one after another in quick 
succession, and indeed, the very disparity of these objects, gave me much 
food for thought and helped my mind to mature” (92). 

In July, the mannered and theatrical existence was shattered, when six 
days after the coup Peter III was strangled at Ropsha, where he was im¬ 
prisoned. She was stunned by the immediacy and harsh reality of Peter’s 
assassination, “which absorbed all my thoughts and filled me with horror 
and consternation” (92). Officially, it was declared that he had died of colic 
after a severe hemorrhoidal attack, but the cover up would be exposed by 
the discovery of Aleksei Orlov’s letter of confession to Catherine. 55 

My dear Lady, merciful Sovereign! How can I explain or describe what 
has happened: never will you believe your faithful servant, but I shall 
speak the truth as before God. My dear Lady! I swear by my life I know 
not myself how the misfortune happened. We are lost if you do not show 
mercy. My dear Lady he [the Emperor] is no more. But it never oc¬ 
curred to anyone, and how could it occur to us, to lift a hand against our 
Sovereign. But, my Sovereign Lady, a misfortune happened. He started 
arguing at table with Prince Fedor [Bariatinskii]. We did not have time 
to separate them before he passed away. We cannot remember what we 
were doing, but we are all guilty, every one of us, and worthy of death. 
Show mercy on me if only for my brother’s [Grigorii Orlov’s] sake. You 
have my full confession and there is nothing to investigate. Forgive me or 
give orders to make a quick end. Life’s not worth living: we have aroused 
your anger and lost our souls forever (93-94, n.i). 

Dashkova considered Aleksei Orlov and his brothers to be her impla¬ 
cable enemies, but she refused to believe Catherine’s possible complicity 
in the crime. To her death, she defended Catherine, her reign, and the 
manner in which she wielded power. Diderot wrote that she “protested to 
me that there was not a man in Russia, even amongst the peasants, who 
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believed that Catherine was an accomplice in the death of Peter III; in the 
empire, however, as well as throughout Europe, everyone was convinced 
that his death was a violent one.” 56 She could never abandon her own, 
fictitious vision of an ideal Catherine and an almost perfect friendship, 
choosing to rationalize the conflicts and to blame mostly the empress’s 
advisers and courtiers. Nevertheless, the murder, which allegedly occurred 
during a drunken brawl, would forever tarnish the memory of her glorious 
revolution and would cast her in a new role—for she was now an accessory 
to regicide. Once again, Dashkova found herself on the side of the opposi¬ 
tion against the reigning monarch. She openly expressed her horror and 
disapproval of Peter’s assassination, and such frankness would not serve 
her well. 
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^^T^VENTS AT COURT ASSOCIATED WITH CATHERINE and a 
proximity to power shaped and determined Dashkova’s expec- 
tations and disappointments. Early on, these events included 
her first meeting with Catherine in 1759, the palace revolution of 1762, 
and the discovery of Orlov in Catherine’s boudoir. The latter, fueled by 
Orlov’s hostility toward her, led to the first major falling out with the em¬ 
press and for the next twenty years of her life, 1763-1782, banishment, 
travel in Russia, and journeys abroad characterized her life. For her part, 
Dashkova, always uneasy with the strictures of court life, was too uncon¬ 
ventional and inflexible to adapt to the life of a noblewoman among Cath¬ 
erine’s courtiers. Gradually, as her disappointment in the empress grew, 
she realized that ostracism and isolation would follow upon the alienation 
she had known in the court of Peter III. 

Yet even with her disillusionment in Catherine, Dashkova would re¬ 


member with great satisfaction the glory of her participation in the palace 
revolution that brought down Emperor Peter III. To the end of her days 
she would celebrate June 29, the anniversary of Catherine’s accession to 
the throne, with “a sentiment of pleasure and delight which beams over 
her countenance as often as the idea recurs.” 1 While she might have been 
disappointed in Catherine and disapproved of her personal life, Dashkova 
never gave up on her deeply held ideals of an enlightened monarch — a 
philosopher on the throne, enacting rational legislation for the good of the 
people with the aid of enlightened advisers such as Dashkova herself. Un¬ 
fortunately, she freely admitted that she could never adapt to the exigen¬ 
cies of court life. Well-read and one of the best-educated women in Russia, 


she held strong opinions and did not hesitate to defend them forcefully. 
She was too intelligent, too energetic, and most of all too straightforward 
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to feel comfortable in an atmosphere of empty pomp, frivolous activities, 
and petty intrigues. Rather than the company of courtiers and careerists, 
she preferred the intellectually challenging conversations of contemporary 
Russian writers and intellectuals. 

Dashkova’s energy, directness, and drive were indispensable qualities 
during the coup, but subsequently they were not valued at court and in 
diplomatic circles. Although Count Merci reported that she “possesses a 
romantic imagination and exceptional intellectual capabilities, but com¬ 
bines them with a talent for intrigue,” Dashkova was not an adept and 
skillful courtier. 2 She never mastered the necessary proficiency in the art of 
double-dealing, disingenuousness, and sycophancy—deceit did not come 
easily to her. Her candor, impatience, and lack of diplomatic tact made 
her many powerful enemies, chief among them the empress’s favorites 
from Grigorii Orlov to Platon Zubov. Catherine Wilmot would observe 
many years later that Dashkova exacted deference “and lucky it is that she 
has sensibility and gentleness in nature, for if she had not, she wou’d be 
a public scourge.” 3 The assessments of her contemporaries, especially at 
court, were often openly hostile, or in the very least highly critical. While 
agreeing that she was highly educated and well read, many felt that age 
had not yet tempered the rage of her passions, nor had it ripened her judg¬ 
ment: “During her discussion with others, her behavior would often be¬ 
come extreme, demonstrating excessive obstinacy and intolerance.” 4 Her 
primary shortcomings at court were the inability to remain silent — to hold 
her tongue even when in the right—and her inflexibility. 

Dashkova was far too unconventional and independent and found it 
difficult to conform to the expected behavior of eighteenth-century Russian 
noblewomen. Years after her death, she was still a topic of conversation, 
and those who had known Dashkova would comment on the inappropri¬ 
ateness of her attitudes and deportment. On December 4, 1833, Aleksandr 
Pushkin described in his diary a story he had heard from Natal’ia Zagriazh¬ 
skaia, a close acquaintance of the Vorontsov family who had been in the 
galley with Peter III when he attempted to escape to Kronstadt. She stated 
categorically that she had seen Catherine truly angry only twice — and 
both times at Dashkova. She related one incident when Catherine learned 
that Dashkova, with her ten-year-old son, had come late to the Hermitage, 
and to make up for lost time took the shortest distance directly through 
the church altar. She was furious and admonished Dashkova: Certainly, 
Dashkova, a Russian, should have known about the prohibition in the 
Russian Orthodox Church forbidding women to enter the church sanctu- 
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ary. Pushkin also noted how one of the guests at Natal’ia Zagriazhskaia’s 
gathering quipped that Dashkova must have felt her directorship at the 
Academy exempted her from established laws. 5 Such spurious stories and 
anecdotes about Dashkova endured because they seemed in character, 
and while they were perhaps indicative of the tension existing between 
the two women and the attitudes toward Dashkova at court, they were 
historically inaccurate and far from the truth. By the time her son was ten, 
Dashkova was in Europe, and even if the event had occurred a year earlier, 
when Dashkova was in Russia, it would be another dozen years before she 
was appointed director of the Academy. 

With the end of the heady days of the insurrection and with the reestab¬ 
lishment of the controls and imperatives of autocratic rule, the relationship 
between Dashkova and Catherine deteriorated and powerful enemies such 
as the Orlovs hastened its demise. Catherine’s close personal relationship 
with Dashkova was to rally the intriguers and backbiters against her and 
to fuel jealousy and gossip. Nor was it difficult to set Catherine against 
Dashkova, since her former devotee’s persistent high-mindedness, unyield¬ 
ing temper, demanding attitude toward the enlightened monarch, and ex¬ 
cessively liberal views now displeased her. Catherine found Dashkova to 
be meddlesome and could not abide her tendency to dominate and to be 
involved in everything. Dashkova, for her part, could not overcome her 
profound dissatisfaction with the elevation of the Orlovs to positions of 
power as well as her own loss of influence. In a letter dated September io, 
Louis XV of France recognized Dashkova’s unhappiness and predeliction 
for participation in “newly hatched cospiracies,” while Baron de Breteuil, 
the French ambassador, described her disappointment: “Immediately after 
the troubles [coup], it was thought that Princess Dashkova and Mr. Panin 
were unhappy and had left the court. When Princess Dashkova returned, 
the empress derided her and no longer trusted Mr. Panin.” He also stated 
that Dashkova and the entire country ardently desired the reformation of 
despotism and added, “The Princess Dashkova, who was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the empress, was the first to turn away from her.” 6 

Catherine had made full use of Dashkova’s contacts in the Preobra- 
zhenskii and Izmailovskii regiments and in the Panin circle, but she was 
unwilling to share the limelight and her newly acquired power with the 
ambitious Dashkova. She took every opportunity to minimize her role in 
the coup, and Breteuil noted, “Nothing demonstrates better the excessive 
amour proper of the empress than her jealousy toward Princess Dashkova 
and her desire to alter our understanding of the assistance Dashkova ren- 
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dered her.” 7 While Dashkova exaggerated her role in the events of 1762, 
Catherine attempted to diminish its importance and to present it as sec¬ 
ondary. The dispute was a source of great conflict between the two proud 
women and activated a rivalry that was to last a lifetime. The situation was 
aggravated as contemporaries began to represent Dashkova dramatically 
as the nineteen-year-old woman dressed in an officer’s uniform who al¬ 
most single-handedly brought down the legitimate heir to the vast Russian 
Empire. She was rapidly becoming a celebrity in Europe, and most foreign 
commentators wrote that Dashkova’s participation was vital to the success 
of the palace revolution. Catherine was offended that her own fame and 
reputation were not receiving the attention they deserved. Commenting 
on Catherine’s feelings, Herzen wrote that she could not tolerate at her 
side a woman “proclaiming her own glory, with Dashkova’s energy, with 
her mind, and with her fire and her youth,” and that she distanced Dash¬ 
kova “with the swiftness of truly imperial ingratitude.” 8 

Matters grew worse when Catherine learned that Ivan Shuvalov 
had written Voltaire about Dashkova’s central role in the coup. Baron 
de Breteuil described the situation: “Despite the actual service Princess 
Dashkova rendered, she is neglected now. The empress is jealous of her 
and wishes that Voltaire would not attribute the success of the revolution 
to her.” 9 Shuvalov’s letter contributed to Dashkova’s fall from grace and 
evoked Catherine’s angry letter to Poniatowski. 

Princess Dashkova, the younger sister of Elizabeth Vorontsova, wishes 
indeed to take all the honors because she was acquainted with a few 
of the leaders. But on account of her family connections and her age, 
which was only nineteen, she did not stand in good repute; she inspired 
confidence in no one. To be sure, she always insisted that everything had 
come to me through her. But all of the conspirators had been in touch 
with me for six months before she even knew their names. It is true that 
she is very clever, but besides her great vanity she has a muddle-headed 
character and our leaders did not like her. Only thoughtless people put 
her in possession of what they knew and this consisted only of small de¬ 
tails. 1 . 1 . Shuvalov, the basest and most infamous human being that 
could be imagined, has nevertheless, it seems, written to Voltaire that a 
nineteen-year-old woman has changed the government of this country. 
Please teach the great author better! We had to conceal from the princess 
the ways by which the others communicated with me, five months before 
she knew the least thing and during the last four weeks she was told as 
little as possible. 10 
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Catherine acknowledged Dashkova’s intelligence but also stressed her 
untrustworthiness due to her enormous vanity and the unreliability of her 
personality. The empress needed to assert her authority and to demon¬ 
strate to all that she had gained the throne through her own efforts and 
that others had not installed her there. She reiterated in her memoirs that 
Dashkova could not be trusted and that she “never mentioned the Or¬ 
lovs to the princess, in order not to expose their names. The great zeal 
and the youth of the princess caused her to fear that, in the throng of her 
acquaintances, there might be some one who would inadvertently betray 
the matter.” 11 Therefore, Catherine presented Dashkova’s participation 
as marginal and incidental, and her harsh judgments differed greatly from 
the flattery found in her early letters to Dashkova. 

Dashkova admitted that Catherine’s characterizations were especially 
hurtful, and some forty years later she still found it difficult to believe that 
Catherine could paint such a distorted portrait of her contribution to the 
empress’s triumph. 

There is one portrait, let me observe, traced, as is pretended, by the hand 
of her majesty, who in writing to the king of Poland after her accession 
to the throne, and speaking of that event, assures him that I had very 
little to do with it, and was in fact no better than an ambitious simpleton. 
Now I do not believe a word of this story. Besides, I can never be led to 
imagine that so superior a being as the empress could have spoken thus 
of a poor individual, her subject, so soon after that very individual had 
testified a devotion to her without limit, and had risked the loss of life on 
the scaffold in her service. 12 

Nor could Dashkova believe that Catherine would define her as a fickle 
and undependable young woman in a letter to Frederick II, the emperor 
of Prussia, who in turn would refer to her as a conceited fly (la mouche va- 
niteuse )} 3 “It has also been said,” wrote Dashkova, “that her majesty rep¬ 
resented me to the emperor as a most capricious person. I am little disposed 
to believe this of the empress. . . knowing me as she did, and knowing that 
nothing could be more opposite to my real character.” 14 Despite Dashko¬ 
va’s protestations, Catherine had indeed written the letter and it reflected 
her former friend’s jealousy and personal animosity. 

In response to her belittlement and the repeated denigration of her con¬ 
tributions, Dashkova in turn minimized significantly everybody else’s role 
in the coup, except for her own. As a result, historians have criticized her 
for inflating and overemphasizing her actions, when in the Memoirs she pre- 
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sented only her point of view in an attempt to rehabilitate her reputation. 
Her family, however, never doubted the significance of her exploits that 
night, particularly because of the damaging effect they would have on their 
lives. On August 21, 1762, Mikhail Vorontsov, for one, wrote his nephew, 
Aleksandr, that Dashkova “played a major role in the successful ascension 
to the throne of our all-merciful sovereign.” 15 Others also defended Dash¬ 
kova’s interpretation and commented on the extent of her involvement. 
Robert Keith, the British ambassador wrote, “It was certain that she bore 
a principal share in contriving and carrying on the conspiracy, from the 
beginning to the conclusion of it.” 16 Actually, while Dashkova’s role was 
not primarily an organizational one, it was nevertheless central, and the 
Orlov brothers could not have acted without her assistance and guidance. 
Dashkova knew many of the conspirators personally, since many of the 
guard officers, as well as Nikita Panin, met and discussed the impending 
revolt in her house. 

Misgivings replaced conviction, and never again would Dashkova and 
Catherine trust each other fully. Dashkova’s actions, in particular her un¬ 
disguised ambition, displeased Catherine. The empress’s apprehension 
of Dashkova’s determination and political designs removed her forever 
from any possibility of an appointment to the highest and most influential 
positions of governmental power. Dashkova was dissatisfied with Cath¬ 
erine’s attempts to diminish her influence and generally disapproved of 
the empress’s policies and courtiers. She was often in disfavor and at odds 
with Catherine, and the return of Mikhail Dashkov from his mission to 
Constantinople made matters worse. It further strained the two women’s 
friendship by rekindling former feelings of jealousy and suspicion, espe¬ 
cially after Dashkova and her husband moved into apartments provided 
them in the palace. As opposed to his wife, Mikhail Dashkov got along 
exceptionally well with Catherine. They regularly dined with the empress 
and participated in evening entertainments. Typically, there was an es¬ 
tablished schedule of entertainments: Sunday—a ball in the palace; Mon¬ 
day— a French comedy; Tuesday—rest; Wednesday—a Russian comedy; 
Thursday—a tragedy or an opera. Frequently the audience was encour¬ 
aged to come to the theater in masks, so that after the performance they 
could go directly to a masquerade. 

Amateur concerts were very popular among the nobility and charac¬ 
terized the musical life of the court during the early stages of Catherine’s 
reign, when Dashkova was still part of the empress’s inner circle. Cath¬ 
erine’s entourage, including Count Segur, Prince de Ligne, Kobentsel’, 
L. A. Naryshkin, Stroganov, and the Dashkovs, would be invited to les 
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petite soirees. They often took on a comic spirit of childlike games with cross¬ 
dressing and other forms of buffoonery and play. Games or short skits 
parodying events or individuals at court would be organized, and strict 
rules imposed order on these games. When the skits and literary parodies 
became too personal or insulting, offenders were required to pay a penalty. 
This could be a donation of a gold coin to charity or the memorization of 
verses from Trediakovsky’s Tilemakhida. More often than not, the principal 
transgressor was Lev Naryshkin, who would then recite the wanderings 
of Telelmachus with extreme affectation and pomposity, to the great de¬ 
light of those present. Dashkova was not amused; she detested Naryshkin 
intensely. 

She preferred to perform her songs — something she took very seri¬ 
ously. Mikhail Dashkov and Catherine, however, did not share Dashkova’s 
passion for music. The empress was not gifted musically, and it is said that 
at concerts musicians were assigned specifically to signal her when to ap¬ 
plaud. Catherine and Mikhail Dashkov parodied Dashkova by performing 
disharmonious and cacophonous cat concerts, which amused them greatly 
and seemed to bring them closer together. In fact, Dashkova’s daughter, 
Anastasia, revealed to A. S. Pushkin during a ball at her house that her 
father had been in love with Catherine. Twenty years after her mother’s 
death, however, Anastasia still harbored an intense dislike for her, and the 
information she disclosed to Pushkin may have been nothing more than a 
disgruntled daughter’s attempt at revenge. 17 

In September 1762, Dashkova and her husband traveled to Moscow 
for Catherine’s coronation, stopping on the way at Petrovskoe, Kirill Ra- 
zumovskii’s estate. From there, Dashkova was planning to go directly to 
see her young son, who for over a year had been living with her mother- 
in-law. Before she could leave, however, her husband took her aside into 
an empty room and tried to dissuade her from going to town, finally re¬ 
vealing the truth. He had been in Moscow and learned from his mother 
that their son, little Mishenka, had died. The news devastated Dashkova; 
overcome with grief she retreated to the house where her son had lived his 
short life, and took no further part in the public entertainments preceding 
the coronation. Catherine sent her a note of consolation: “I cannot let you 
abandon yourself to melancholy, for that, indeed, would be unworthy of 
a mind like yours.” 18 It was a common feature of eighteenth-century life 
in Russia for parents of the nobility not to bring up their children, leaving 
them in the care of wet nurses, nannies, tutors, governesses, grandparents, 
or other family members. Dashkova must have thought back to her own 
lonely childhood, to the mother she never knew, and to the father who 
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continued to take little interest in her life. Now it seemed to her that she 
had abandoned her son, sacrificing him to a preoccupation with political 
events and dreams of personal glory. Dashkova would never neglect her 
children again — she would devote her life to them. Their education would 
become her obsession and they would become shining examples of a new 
enlightened generation spearheading the transformation of Russia. 

While she was in mourning and still struggling with a debilitating sor¬ 
row, the Orlovs, according to Dashkova, were preparing new humiliations. 
Catherine began to distance herself from her friend and loyal supporter, 
and Dashkova discovered that at the coronation her assigned place was 
far from the empress. She immediately suspected Grigorii Orlov to be the 
perpetrator of the insult. Hierarchy and rank were paramount in Rus¬ 
sia, and during the Petersburg or imperial period of Russian culture “the 
concept of rank acquired a special, almost mystical character.” 19 It defined 
individuals based on their position in the established and rigid hierarchy, 
which mostly excluded women. The vast majority of women in Russia 
did not participate in government or military service and therefore did 
not attain ranks. Only a small minority of elite women served at court as 
ladies-in-waiting, maids of honor, and so on — appointments with equiva¬ 
lences to men’s ranks and with well-defined duties and rewards. However, 
in the Table of Ranks, which Peter the Great instituted, it specified that 
women were also eligible for certain privileges based on the rank of their 
father, before marriage, and their husband, after marriage. As the wife 
of a lieutenant colonel, during the coronation, Dashkova would be in the 
last group admitted to the Uspenskii Cathedral and she would be obliged 
to occupy the last rows of seats erected for the guests, far from Catherine. 
Neither her support of Catherine, nor her title of cavalier of the Order of 
St. Catherine, made any difference. Dashkova was obliged therefore to 
enter the cathedral in Catherine’s entourage and from there she respect¬ 
fully “went with a smile to my humble post” (ioi). 

The coronation festivities, both private and public, were elaborate, 
highly theatrical, and went on for days. Extreme contrasts between wealth 
and poverty, magnificence and squalor, abundance and want, marked 
Russian life in the eighteenth century. Riches, along with rank, determined 
all aspects of everyday life, from one’s attire to the number of horses har¬ 
nessed to a carriage. Some, as befitting their station and the occasion, 
rode about in gilded carriages upholstered in soft, red velvet with horses 
adorned in flowers or plumes. The footmen wore livery reflecting the coat 
of arms on the carriage, powdered wigs with a bun, and tri-cornered hats. 
For instance, Metropolitan Platon of Moscow lived in the grand style, and 
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Dashkova provocatively inquired why he rode about town in a magnificent 
carriage drawn by six white horses, attended by postillions, and a retinue 
of colorfully attired servants. After all, Christ went everywhere on foot. 
The surprised prelate’s attempt at witty repartee fell flat when he replied 
that Christ’s flock followed him everywhere, while he could not keep up 
with his in a coach-and-six. Although Dashkova was compelled to chal¬ 
lenge the church hierarch on his extravagance, according to an inventory 
compiled at her death she owned a fleet of carriages and closed sledges. 20 

Indignity followed upon indignity, as it seemed to Dashkova. On a 
guest list of 122 persons admitted to the balls and concerts during the inau¬ 
guration, Dashkova’s name appeared at the bottom in the 109th position. 21 
There was also considerable tension between the old and newly elevated 
service nobility, so Dashkova considered a demonstration of disdain for 
awards and rankings to be good form. Some so-called “ladies of a cer¬ 
tain class” ostentatiously wore a special brocade of gold, a badge of their 
rank and distinction; others wore brocades only of silver, their rank deter¬ 
mining the width of their lace, ranging from one to six inches. Dashkova 
proudly donned her Order of St. Catherine, and the announcement of her 
appointment as lady-in-waiting only temporarily mollified her anger. As 
lady-in-waiting, she replaced her father, sister, uncle, and aunt at court, 
but seemingly, she did not prize her appointment very highly and referred 
to it only in passing in a letter to her brother. 22 Her husband was appointed 
gentleman-of-the-bedchamber and received a promotion to the rank of 
brigadier of the Cuirassier regiment, as well as an invitation to serve on the 
Commission for the Reconstruction of Moscow and St. Petersburg. 

The winter festivities in Moscow continued for several weeks following 
the coronation, yet already opposition to Catherine was mounting and 
new schemes hatched. After the coup d’etat, Nikita Panin submitted a pro¬ 
posal for reform of the senate and for the creation of an imperial council of 
six to eight ministers. It was critical of the monarchy and gave the council 
wide-ranging powers, but soon it became clear that Catherine would reject 
the proposal. At court, many believed that Panin hoped eventually to im¬ 
pose constitutional limitations on Catherine’s power. Rulhiere wrote that 
Dashkova too was unhappy with despotism in Russia and that she plotted 
with Panin to limit autocracy. 

Panin and the Princess were both of the same way of thinking, with re¬ 
spect to the government of their country; and if the Princess was indebted 
to her natural disposition for the violent horror of slavery, Count Panin, 
who had been minister from his own court to that of Sweden for fourteen 
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years, had there imbibed some republican ideas. Both of them, therefore, 
united in the resolution of rescuing their country from despotism. 23 

The defeat of Panin’s proposal lead to his loss of influence, but Dashkova 
would nevertheless continue holding to the ideals of constitutionalism. 

Additionally, dissatisfaction with Catherine’s ascension to the throne 
and with her relationship with Orlov grew among those who were plotting 
her overthrow in favor of the imprisoned former emperor Ivan VI, the 
great grandson of Ivan V and grandson of Empress Anne’s elder sister. 
Panin and Ivan Shuvalov were leading candidates for appointment to the 
regency. The authorities discovered a potential plot among a group of 
young officers and then arrested, tortured, and tried the suspects. Mean¬ 
while, Bestuzhev-Rumin and others were circulating a petition allowing 
the empress to choose a consort for herself, thereby clearing the way for 
Catherine’s marriage to Grigorii Orlov. Early on Dashkova had warned 
Nikita Panin and Kirill Razumovskii that Catherine and Orlov were lov¬ 
ers, though they did not believe her and she called them “a couple of 
fools” (88). Indeed, “such outspokenness” on her part “was sooner or later 
bound to lead to trouble.” 24 She vociferously opposed Orlov’s ambitions, 
but while rumors flew round Moscow, events at home were to preoccupy 
Dashkova. Still suffering from the memory of her son’s death, she learned 
that she was again pregnant and that Anastasia, her husband’s youngest 
and favorite sister, was gravely ill. In April, Anastasia Dashkova died and 
on May 12, 1763, during a time of grief and mourning, Dashkova delivered 
her son, Pavel, the last male heir to the Dashkov family. 

At the end of the month, Catherine’s visit to the Monastery of the 
Resurrection in Rostov led to speculations that she had gone there to 
marry Grigorii Orlov. The Orlovs pressed for the betrothal, and there 
was some support for it at court. But Panin and his group resisted and 
enlisted the aid of others, including Mikhail Vorontsov. Mounting dis¬ 
content and unrest resulted in the arrest of Fedor Khitrovo, who purport¬ 
edly revealed to his interrogators that Nikita Panin, Kirill Razumovskii, 
and Zakhar Chernyshev were part of a conspiracy discovered among the 
guards. Supposedly, they opposed the marriage and in the event it took 
place, they planned to overthrow Catherine and assassinate Orlov. More¬ 
over, Khitrovo claimed that he knew of a secret agreement that Catherine 
had signed with Panin prior to the coup promising to serve only as regent 
during Paul’s minority. The marriage plans came to a grinding halt and 
in the subsequent investigation, Khitrovo implicated Dashkova. Allegedly, 
on a number of occasions Khitrovo had visited her to consult on how to 
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prevent the empress’s marriage. Dashkova recalled that Khitrovo’s “hon¬ 
esty, his good looks, his polite and dignified manners had helped, perhaps, 
to excite the jealousy of the Orlovs,” thereby implying that the same jeal¬ 
ousy was directed at her (104). 

There is no conclusive evidence that Dashkova took part in the affair. 
According to the dispatch of the French charge d’affaires M. Beranger, 
dated July 15, 1763, Catherine wrote a kind note to Dashkova in which 
she mentioned the conspiracy and promised to investigate it fully. She also 
inquired if Dashkova knew anything about it. Dashkova responded curtly 
that she knew nothing and even if she did, she would not inform on any¬ 
one. In addition, what did the empress want, her execution? If so, she was 
ready. 25 Dashkova could hardly contain her indignation and disapproval; 
she was certain that Grigorii Orlov was her accuser and felt nothing but 
animosity toward him. In fact, on May 26, 1763, Grigorii Orlov identified 
Dashkova as one of the conspirators, although later, Catherine wrote to 
Vasilii Suvorov, who was heading the inquiry into the affair, that Khitrovo 
himself had also exposed Dashkova’s and Nikita Panin’s participation in 
the conspiracy. 26 

Responding to Castera’s history, Dashkova protested that she never 
“instigated” any plots against Catherine, whom she loved tenderly. 27 While 
the extent of Dashkova’s involvement in the Khitrovo affair is uncertain, it 
is clear that Catherine suspected her of complicity in most subsequent in¬ 
trigues of the Panin faction. Le comte de Solms wrote that “she is capable 
of instigating new coups every eight days, solely for the pleasure of their 
instigation.” 28 In a few days, during a visit of the Panin brothers, Mikhail 
Dashkov received a letter from the empress admonishing Dashkova for 
the effrontery to threaten her and warning Dashkova about her impudent 
behavior. The empress instructed Mikhail to control his wife and to take 
measures curtailing her propensity to indulge in loose talk that bordered 
on outright hostility. Thus, less than a year after the successful palace revo¬ 
lution open antagonism and intimidation replaced friendship. To mollify 
the empress, Dashkova and her husband decided to test the waters at court 
and in light of Catherine’s earlier offer, they invited her and the Grand 
Duke Paul to hold their newborn son at the baptismal font. While Cath¬ 
erine did not refuse, she was noticeably aloof, distant, and “did not even 
inquire after [Dashkova’s] health” (106). 

A month after childbirth Dashkova was still weak and experiencing 
paralysis of her hand and foot. According to Diderot, who was obviously 
restating Dashkova’s account, only her illness saved her from arrest. Cath¬ 
erine decided on distancing her from the court and instructed her to join 
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her husband, now stationed in Riga, Latvia. The Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
British ambassador at the beginning of Catherine’s reign, reported that 
Dashkova, 

who so much distinguished herself in the revolution, is ordered to accom¬ 
pany her husband to Riga, where his regiment is quartered. The Lady’s 
arrogant behaviour had in a great measure lost her the Empress’s esteem, 
even before my arrival at Moscow. Her spirit was too great either to try 
to appease her Mistress, or to submit to her disgrace, and she has been 
suspected since of exciting and encouraging those who were disaffected 
to the present Government. 

Concerning her departure from court, he added, “Mr. Panin will be 
very much affected by her departure from Court, as she was his relation, 
and a great favourite.” 29 Only because of Panin’s intercession on her behalf 
was her punishment limited to exile in Riga. It seemed to Dashkova that 
enemies surrounded her everywhere and that Panin was her only ally. 
Le comte de Solms wrote with justification that “she has not made many 
friends, and only count Panin still sides with her.” 30 

Dashkova did not stay long in Riga, and when her husband rejoined his 
regiment in Dorpat ( Tartu ), she went with her children and their governess 
Pelageia Kamenskaia to live in their country house in Mikhalkovo, five 
miles from Moscow. There she enjoyed the wholesome air and took cold 
baths to restore her health. Away from the turmoil and political machina¬ 
tions of the capital, Dashkova could once again devote herself to reading, 
writing, and literary studies. The new journals of the time were giving 
public expression to the ideas of the Panin group and other opposition 
groups at court, while criticizing the foibles of Russian society. Writers 
such as Aleksandr Sumarokov and Mikhail Kheraskov, along with mem¬ 
bers of their literary circles, looked to the new ruler to fulfill their hopes 
for a legal order based upon reason and moral enlightenment. In 1759 
Sumarokov published in St. Petersburg the Industrious Bee (Trudoliubivaia 
pchela ), which was dedicated to Catherine. Idle Time Put to Good Use (Prazdnoe 
vremia vpol’zu upotreblennoe) was a similar journal, and at Moscow University, 
Kheraskov, with a group of students, published Useful Entertainment (Poleznoe 
uveselenie). Denis Fonvizin, Russia’s first major dramatist, was a member 
of this group and was later to become Panin’s secretary and chief spokes¬ 
person for the Panin party. In 1763, during the coronation ceremonies 
in Moscow, Dashkova founded the monthly literary and philosophical 
journal Innocent Exercise (.Nevinnoe uprazhnenie ), whose main editor would be 
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Ippolit Bogdanovich. Issues appeared from January to June 1763 at Mos¬ 
cow University. As opposed to Kheraskov’s journal, it did not show any 
support for Catherine’s regime and was devoted exclusively to propagating 
ideas of the Enlightenment. 

Dashkova was actively involved in the work of Innocent Exercise, both 
as a patron and contributor. The first issue of the journal included S. I. 
Glebov’s translation of Voltaire’s didactic poem “De UEgalite des Conditions ” 
(“0 ravenstve sostoiani? ), which was published at Dashkova’s insistence. 31 
Dashkova’s translations from Helvetius’s De rEsprit were serialized in 1763, 
and in the same year, she published her translation of Voltaire’s “Essai sur 
la poesie epique ” ( u Iz opyta 0 epischeskom stikhotvorstve ”), a series of essays de¬ 
voted to Homer, Virgil, Lucain, Trissino, Camoens, Tasso, and Milton. 32 
Her brother Aleksandr sparked her interest in the work, when at the age 
of fourteen he published a translation of Voltaire in the Monthly Essays 
(.Ezhemesiachnye sochineniia) at the Academy of Sciences. Nikolai Novikov 
in his Dictionary of Writers (Opyt istoricheskago slovaria 0 rossiiskikh pisateliakh, 
1772) wrote that Dashkova published some of her early poems in Innocent 
Exercises, but it is now difficult to identify them with any certainty. 33 The 
only poetic work in the journal ascribed to her positively is the twenty-six- 
line translation of Lucain’s verse based on G. de Brebeuf s French version, 
La Pharsale de Lucain , 34 The Lucain piece attracted her most in Voltaire’s 
work, since it describes the proud and courageous Caton’s refusal to en¬ 
ter the temple of Jupiter Amon to seek guidance. 35 Instead, he expresses 
the pantheistic idea that God’s true temple is the sky, the earth, and the 
human heart, which loves truth beyond all else. Human happiness, then, 
depends not on prophesy or divine intervention, but on self-sufficiency and 
self-reliance. 

As Dashkova read and studied in Moscow and on her estate, she re¬ 
flected on her life: the defeat she had suffered at the hands of the Orlovs, 
Catherine’s dissatisfaction with her, and what the future held for her. Now, 
during her times of trouble, it was impossible to restore the empress’s fa¬ 
vor, since her family had fallen from power and her uncle was not present 
at court. Only Nikita Panin, whose influence had also plummeted to a new 
low, would be able to help her in the future. Catherine, who did not like 
or trust the Panin brothers generally, respected Nikita Panin’s intelligence, 
calling him an encyclopedia. She would rely on his expertise in foreign 
policy, for example, on the question of the Polish Succession, and in Octo¬ 
ber 1763, she called on Panin to direct Russia’s foreign policy. 

Eventually, Panin was able to mediate on Dashkova’s behalf, and con¬ 
sequently she retained her position of lady-in-waiting, requiring her atten- 
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dance at court, and at the end of 1763 she returned to the capital. Accord¬ 
ing to the Earl of Buckinghamshire, Panin was enamored of Dashkova, 
spoke to her tenderly, and tried to see her on every occasion. When he 
learned of her arrival, he excused himself from a dinner engagement with 
the British ambassador to rush off and greet her. 

The Princess Dashkoff is arrived here; Mr. Panin, who had promised to 
sup with me on Tuesday last, made his excuse, which I was afterward 
informed, was to have the opportunity of being with her; it will require 
all his flegm and authority to keep her active spirit in a tolerable state of 
tranquility, I wait with some sort of impatience to see the reception she 
receives at Court. 36 

In November 1763, Dashkova returned to St. Petersburg and settled in 
a house on Bolshaia Koniushennaia Street belonging to Odart, which 
she rented from 1763 to 1764. 37 Piedmontese by origin, Jean-Dominique- 
Joseph Odart for a time enjoyed the patronage of Mikhail Vorontsov, 
who obtained a position for him at the Commerce Collegium. Although 
she was his patron, Dashkova claimed that Odart was never her agent in 
any plots against Catherine, as Rulhiere had written, and she rejected any 
notion of collaboration with him. 38 

At this time, a struggle ensued for the vacated throne of Poland, with 
Catherine backing Stanislav-August Poniatowski, her former lover. Mikhail 
Dashkov was serving with the Russian forces involved in the installation of 
Poniatowski. Sent there to reconnoiter the situation in Latvia and Lithu¬ 
ania, he reported his findings in code directly to Count Keiserling and 
Prince Repnin. 39 In the summer of 1764, upset by her husband’s absence 
and by her daughter’s illness, Dashkova went to live at Gatchina, the estate 
of Aleksandr Kurakin, whose wife Aleksandra was Panin’s older sister. 
Ironically, less than two years later, Catherine II would buy the property 
and present it to Grigorii Orlov. Dashkova remained there in seclusion, 
only occasionally going out to ride for exercise. Possibly, she went there 
to remain inconspicuous and to avoid implication in the next conspiracy. 
She was still under suspicion and the tension that previously had been sim¬ 
mering between Dashkova and Catherine was coming to a boiling point, 
brought about primarily by Dashkova’s desire for greater sway at court 
and her continued support of the Panin faction. 

That summer Catherine was touring Livonia and on July 9, 1764, in 
Riga, she learned that five days earlier Vasilii Mirovich, a second lieuten- 
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ant in the Smolenskii Regiment, had unsuccessfully attempted to liber¬ 
ate the deposed Ivan VI and proclaim him emperor. Her son Paul and 
Ivan VI were the two living princes whose rights to the throne preceded 
her own. Ivan VI was the infant emperor from 1740 to 1741; proclaimed 
tsarevich at birth, he was therefore legally entitled to reign, first with Bi- 
ron and then Empress Anne as regents. Following her overthrow of the 
regency, Elizabeth imprisoned Ivan first in Kholmogory, and then in 1756 
in Schlusselburg, a fortress near St. Petersburg. He was now in his twenties 
and his legitimate claims to the throne presented Catherine with a prob¬ 
lem. The jailers were under orders authorizing them to murder Ivan at the 
first sign of any attempt to liberate him, and conveniently for Catherine, 
they executed her orders during the bungled rescue. Ivan was dead and 
Mirovich became the scapegoat: found guilty of high treason, Catherine 
had him beheaded and his body burned. 

St. Petersburg was rife with speculation that Panin and his group were 
involved in the aborted attempt to overthrow Catherine’s government. 
Early in July 1764, the Earl of Buckinghamshire wrote, “The Princess 
d’Ashkow [sic] has been seen in man’s cloaths amongst the Guards, but 
her steps are narrowly looked into, and she is soon to set out for Moscow.” 
Almost certainly, Catherine did not fully believe the allegations of Panin’s 
involvement in the plot, since she consulted with members of the opposi¬ 
tion and with Petr Panin, general and senator, and Nikita Panin’s brother, 
whom she appointed head of the committee investigating the Mirovich 
affair. During the trial Dashkova, who had returned to Odart’s house in 
the fall, was again implicated and the Earl of Buckinghamshire elaborated 
that “there are many reports concerning the Princess D’Ashkow; she cer¬ 
tainly is much suspected.” 40 Dashkova defended herself, explaining that 
the house was large and her husband was away, therefore Petr Panin had 
been residing in their house. On several occasions, Mirovich visited Panin 
and not her, since he was there on official business concerning a case due 
to come up in the senate. Although Nikita Panin intervened on her behalf, 
Dashkova nevertheless felt that the “story brought me a great deal of sorrow 
as a result of the undeserved suspicion attached to my name and the unfair 
and unjust treatment to which I was subjected in consequence” (no). 41 

As in the case of Peter III, Dashkova would never admit publicly to 
Catherine’s possible involvement in the removal and murder of yet an¬ 
other emperor of Russia. Catherine, on the other hand, continued to sus¬ 
pect Dashkova’s motives, assigning undercover agents to surround her 
house and watch her actions closely. Sir George Macartney commented, 
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Though scarcely twenty two years old, she [Dashkova] has been already 
in half a dozen plots; the first succeeded, but not being considered, nor 
rewarded, as she imagined, according to her service, she engaged in new 
conspiracies which proved abortive; she was not otherwise punished than 
by a total loss of her Mistress’s favour, who still had retained some degree 
of kindness for her; she is a woman of an uncommon strength of mind, 
bold beyond the most manly courage. 42 

Dashkova continued to attend the empress at court, but the Mirovich fi¬ 
asco was to separate her from Catherine, and the British diplomat Henry 
Shirley wrote in 1764 that she had little respect for Dashkova but treated 
her politely. 43 

A personal tragedy, however, was to overshadow the turmoil of her life 
in the public sphere. One morning Dashkova’s friend Anna Panina, the 
wife of Petr Panin, proposed that they go for a carriage ride to get some 
air and then dine together. After dinner, taking every precaution to assure 
her friend’s safety, should she faint, Anna revealed to her the recent news 
from Poland. In support of Catherine’s policies in Poland, Mikhail Dash¬ 
kov remained far from home commanding the advance army ordered to 
Warsaw. During a long march across Poland, on August 17, 1764, after a 
twelve-day bout with a high fever, he died in Pulava. He was twenty-seven 
and had been married to Dashkova for five years. Dashkova collapsed, fell 
seriously ill with paralysis of her left side, and for the next several weeks 
was bedridden from weakness and shock. She could not believe that her 
husband, a young and healthy man, had inexplicably come down with 
a fever and died suddenly—and there were no other explanations! The 
next winter, Dashkova saw the arrival of her husband’s body in Moscow 
and on January 11, 1765, she buried him in the family burial-vault in the 
Novospasskii Monastery. Shortly after, his mother retreated to a convent 
and Dashkova spent the next five years on her estate. 

She was now completely alone and most of all she wanted to see her 
brother. “Aleksandr, whose friendship for me had never faltered, was 
abroad as minister extraordinary and plenipotentiary in Holland, and the 
rest of my family had abandoned me” (113). For years after her husband’s 
death, Dashkova remained inconsolable and admitted to suffering from 
deep depressions. In her letters to her brothers, she expressed her feelings 
of isolation and regretted that her family, especially her father, shunned 
and treated her like a criminal. She had hoped that their relationship 
would improve, but sincerely doubted it. 44 Others in the family extended 
little support to her and Simon wrote their father, “I learned in the news- 
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paper about the death of Prince Mikhail Ivanovich in Poland. Since he was 
honest and possessed a very kind heart, and of course did not participate 
in the outrageous and unrestrained behavior of his wife, we are all greatly 
grieved here.” Alluding to Nikita Panin, he felt that his sister would un¬ 
doubtedly marry “a certain person, with whom she has such a sincere and 
friendly relationship.” 45 He was mistaken, and at the end of her life Dash¬ 
kova wrote that the perfect emotion in her life was the intense love she felt 
for her husband, while the pain and torment of his early death left such a 
lasting and profound sense of loss that she could never remarry. 46 

Her lonesomeness intensified when Anna Panina, who had cared for 
her during her illness and grief despite being in failing health, died from 
consumption at the young age of thirty-five. During her mourning for 
the two persons closest to her, revelation followed revelation concerning 
financial matters Dashkova knew nothing about. Always in need of money 
and accustomed to a life of pleasure, Mikhail Dashkov had left his family 
with enormous debts. There were also rumors concerning the misalloca- 
tion of regiment funds. He had succumbed to a passion for gaming, which 
was prevalent among the aristocracy and led to the financial ruin of many 
noble families. He would pass on this passion to his children, while Dash¬ 
kova, who loved to play cards, was too frugal to bet heavily. Now, her 
finances were in disarray and creditors were clamoring to be paid. Thus, 
in 1764 at the age of twenty-one, she was confronted with crippling debts 
while receiving no support from her husband’s family or her own. 

Before his death, Mikhail Dashkov had written a letter to his second 
cousin Nikita Panin asking him to serve as guardian to his children and 
trustee of his property. Caught up in affairs of state and his own career, 
Panin was unwilling to take full responsibility for the oversight of the estate 
and invited his brother Petr, and then Dashkova, to share in the duties and 
to serve as legal co-guardians. Hoping to take care of Mikhail Dashkov’s 
insolvency immediately, Panin requested permission from Catherine to 
sell off some of the property, but Dashkova interceded and categorically 
refused to divest of any of her children’s property, feeling that this would 
be contrary to their best interest. The property belonged to her son, her 
daughter, and to her, since Russian noblewomen could own property and 
did not forfeit it at marriage. Dashkova wrested control from the Pan¬ 
ins and administered the family estate solely and successfully for many 
years until her children’s maturity. A practical, efficient overseer of their 
inheritance, she petitioned Catherine to save her and the children from 
penury, and to placate her, Catherine sent Dashkova twenty thousand 
rubles for payment of debts. The letter Dashkova sent the empress con- 
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trasted sharply to the representation of her strength, pride, and resolve 
in the Memoirs: “My children and I prostrate ourselves at you royal feet. 
Cast your merciful glance, my All-Powerful Sovereign, upon the weep¬ 
ing widow and her two orphans, extend your generous hand and save us, 
unfortunate ones, from degradation and poverty.” 47 She also resolved to 
leave St. Petersburg as soon as possible and by doing so avoid the extreme 
expenditures associated with life at court, since courtiers surrounding the 
sovereign were obliged to spend enormous sums in order to maintain their 
position in society. With the money she had in her possession, Dashkova 
bought a furnished house on the Fontanka in the area of the Semenovskii 
Regiment Sloboda, and she soon rented it out. 

Whatever funds Dashkova accrued in her life, she was able to acquire 
and save them through her own efforts. Always practical and pragmatic, 
she kept expenses to a minimum, and her stringent, cost-cutting measures 
and thriftiness, a by-product of her insecurity and inexperience, earned 
her a reputation for being closefisted and parsimonious. Catherine would 
characterize her as a miser who hides money away. 48 A story was told 
about how on Sundays, Dashkova would often dine with her sister Maria, 
who was married to Petr Buturlin. Family lore had it that Dashkova pos¬ 
sessed a great taste for lemonade, so a large lemon was always placed by 
her plate. At the end of the meal, she would put the fully squeezed lemon 
rinds into her pocket for further use. 49 

Because of economic constraints and the court intrigues directed at her, 
it was clear that Dashkova could not remain in the capital, despite Panin’s 
protection. Sir George Macartney commented on her situation: 

You know that Mr. Panin is supposed by the world to be her real father, 
and indeed, notwithstanding all her extravagances, he has always re¬ 
garded her with the tenderness of a parent. Those who wished well both 
to him and the favourite, advised that she should no longer remain at 
Petersburg; while she stayed, he was often with her. 50 

Dashkova sold her dinner service and her jewelry to cover the most 
pressing obligations to her creditors. Although the spring thaw made the 
roads almost impassible and the river crossings dangerous, Dashkova left 
the capital in March 1765. Sir George Macartney described her final meet¬ 
ing with Catherine: 

The Princess Dashkova, who has lived here extremely retired ever since 
the death of her husband, has at last taken the resolution of quitting the 
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Capital, and going to reside at Moscow. She set out yesterday; but before 
her departure, had the honour of kissing the Empress’s hands, and taking 
leave in form; she had been forbidden the Court long since, but as she 
was now to leave it, perhaps forever, Her Majesty at the persuasion of 
Mr. Panin, consented to see her before she went. Her reception was such 
as she ought to have expected; it was cold and ungracious; everybody 
seems pleased that she is no longer here. 51 

In the summer of 1765, on the third anniversary of the coup, Dashkova 
received a magnificent silver dinner service, along with more than thirty 
other supporters of Catherine who were sent gifts. She was nevertheless 
out of favor and would return to the capital only once in three years, for 
a short visit to request permission from the empress to travel abroad. In 
Moscow, she learned that the house in Troitskoe, which had been in a 
state of extreme disrepair, had collapsed, and therefore had a small, hastily 
constructed timber dwelling erected, where she lived for eight months. It 
became her retreat where she remained primarily to economize and pay 
off her debts, far from the splendor of Catherine’s court. “Had I been told 
before my marriage,” Dashkova considered, “that accustomed as I was 
to luxury and expense, I should be capable, after becoming a widow at 
twenty, of stinting myself for several years of everything save the simplest 
clothes, I should never have believed it” (114). Notwithstanding the cruel 
anecdotes about her stinginess, Dashkova’s actions demonstrated great will¬ 
power and strength of character, rather than miserliness. In five years, she 
paid her husband’s debts in full. 

Living as frugally as possible, and not receiving any support from her 
wealthy family, she felt humiliated and upset by her mother-in-law’s ac¬ 
tions. 52 After the death of Mikhail Dashkov, their relationship had dete¬ 
riorated to the point that Anastasia Dashkova ignored the plight of her 
daughter-in-law, a young widow, and her two grandchildren. She be¬ 
queathed her Moscow house on Nikitskaia Street “to her granddaugh¬ 
ter, Miss Glebov, and I,” Dashkova wrote, “remained without a home 
in town” (114). 53 Undeterred, in 1766 Dashkova purchased from Nikolai 
Dolgorukov a property on Nikitskaia Street in the parish of the Church 
of the Ascension, but the house there was in ruins and not fit for habita¬ 
tion. As she had done in Troitskoe, Dashkova put up a small temporary 
structure, and later, the distinguished architect Vasilii Bazhenov, with her 
close participation, constructed a new house on the same land. Built in 
the 1770s, renovated and expanded in 1780, it was an expansive two-story 
residence with a half rotunda as the main feature of its fagade. 54 Dashkova 
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was directly involved in the building process and Simon commented un¬ 
kindly on her collaboration with Bazhenov: “My sister, who felt that she 
possessed great taste in the fine arts, was quite peculiar, and most certainly 
constrained her architect Bazhenov by foisting on him her ideas and not 
worrying whether they conform to the design of the architect.” 55 

Her banishment from the court continued, and as a result Dashkova 
did not take part as she had hoped in the political, social, and cultural 
events transforming Russia. The Academy of Arts officially opened in St. 
Petersburg, and Catherine acquired some 225 works by European masters, 
thereby laying the foundation for the Hermitage Museum. It was a time 
of change in Russia, with Catherine setting forth her political ideas in 
the JVakaz, or Great Instruction , although in the end the much-needed legal 
reforms were never completed. Diderot recalled Dashkova’s thoughts on 
these changes: “When Catherine projected her code of laws, the princess, 
whom she consulted, said, 'You will never witness its conclusion, and at 
another time I would have told you the reason; but it will always be a great 
thing to have made the attempt; the very project will not fail to make an 
epoch.’” 56 Ignored, Dashkova felt like an outsider. Bitter and deeply un¬ 
happy with the situation in St. Petersburg, she wrote Aleksandr in Holland 
not to return to Russia, where it was impossible to do anything for people 
of intelligence and talents, since everything depended on the will of the 
empress. 57 

From the spring of 1765 to 1769, Dashkova’s life followed an established 
pattern: in the summer, she resided principally on her estate in Troitskoe 
and spent the coldest winter months in Moscow. Because of the impass- 
ability of the muddy roads in spring, she made every effort to leave Mos¬ 
cow by sledge in March. She liked to celebrate her birthday on March 
17 in Troitskoe and tried to leave Moscow by that time. Otherwise, she 
would have to wait for the roads to dry in late spring. For the return jour¬ 
ney to Moscow, she waited for the first snow of winter, which, depending 
on the season, would be suitable for travel either in November or as late 
as the end of December. Winter made travel much easier and more com¬ 
fortable as she glided smoothly in a closed sledge over the ice and snow 
warmly wrapped in her furs. Only family concerns and sadness intruded 
on the slower, calmer pace of her life, as Russian country life alternated 
with Moscow high society and one season flowed into the next. While her 
children were recovering from smallpox, her uncle was undergoing treat¬ 
ment for consumption. His condition worsened, he grew weaker, and on 
February 13, 1767, Mikhail Vorontsov, the man who had provided Dash- 
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kova with a home, died in Moscow. Nikita Panin was fully involved in 
the preparations of the former chancellor’s funeral, while the Orlovs were 
conspicuous by their absence. 58 

These years of solitude and seclusion were devoted primarily to study, 
work, and the education of her children. She continued to pursue her 
literary interests, meeting with young Moscow writers. In addition, she 
was compelled to take possession of her life and the life of her children, 
since there was nobody left she could rely on. Unprepared as she was for 
running her husband’s estates, she threw herself into learning the details 
and methods for the efficient administration of a large but mostly misman¬ 
aged and neglected property. Dashkova familiarized herself with the ev¬ 
eryday running of the estate’s self-sustaining economy, which included its 
own carpenters, blacksmiths, weavers, artisans, artists, and musicians. The 
work necessitated short trips to inspect her villages and to see to business 
matters in Tula and Kaluga. Such trips were always distasteful to her, and 
she complained angrily about the poor conditions of the roads and the dis¬ 
honesty of local judges and administrators. They all demanded bribes and 
were, according to Dashkova, nothing but scoundrels, fools, and drunk¬ 
ards. Dashkova was a conscientious, assiduous manager of her estate with 
an instinctive aptitude for administration, organization, and accounting. 
P. I. Bartenev wrote about the young Dashkova that at eighteen she was al¬ 
ready “frugal and practical.” 59 Gradually, she added to the family fortune, 
supervising and guiding every aspect of its growth and development. 

In addition, the overprotective Dashkova devoted herself zealously to 
the education of her children, whom she was determined to provide with 
the best possible and most enlightened upbringing. Dashkova saw her¬ 
self as being in the forefront of the new, progressive mothers in Russia of 
the second half of the eighteenth century, instilling in their children the 
ideas of the Enlightenment. 60 She confined her children from an early 
age to their rooms with the shades drawn where they were required to sit 
for hours at their lessons bent over their books. Many years later Martha 
Wilmot would write: “By the by, if the Princess sometimes treats men as 
boys (or as dogs when they don’t please her), she often treats children as 
men and women, expecting the same intelligence and understanding and 
pursuits which occupy her own mind and putting her own mind into com¬ 
petition with theirs.” 61 Dashkova too often expressed an almost obsessive 
love for her children through dominating and manipulative behavior. The 
program of study she introduced neglected outdoor physical activity and 
was so mentally rigorous that it undermined the children’s health. They 
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suffered from rickets, and eight-year-old Anastasia showed signs of spinal 
deformation. 

Dashkova kept a close watch on the political events of the time, such as 
the war with Turkey, and continued meeting with diplomats and foreign 
dignitaries. On November 4/15,1767, Henry Shirley wrote from Moscow, 
“I am surrounded by enemies, the more to be feared as they all cover 
themselves under a cloak of friendship, without a single friend except the 
Princess Dashkow, who is in the greatest favour with Count Panin.” 62 
Especially disturbing for her was the news of the opposition to Panin’s 
Northern Accord Policy among Catherine’s advisors and the closing of 
the Great Assembly of Deputies, which contributed to his loss of influ¬ 
ence. Consequently, there was little hope that she could return to court 
anytime soon. In 1768, Catherine learned of a new conspiracy among the 
guard regiments and the name of the grand duke again came up dur¬ 
ing the inquiry. The punishment for those involved was demotion and 
hard labor in Siberia. Dashkova decided it would be a propitious time to 
travel abroad, ostensibly for the sake of her children. She hoped to take 
advantage of the medical resources available in the West and to take the 
cure at some of the most celebrated spas of Europe. A change of scenery 
and climate was in order, and travel would provide her children with an 
essential supplement to their home schooling and would advance their 
education. Although the manifesto of 1762 allowed the nobility to travel at 
will, as a lady-in-waiting Dashkova required the empress’s permission. Yet 
letter after letter remained unanswered. Openly expressed anger did not 
come easily to Dashkova, so in her Memoirs she simply stated that, in lieu 
of traveling to Europe, she and the children embarked on a three-month 
journey to Kiev. 

Travel, if pursued seriously and conscientiously, was for Dashkova an 
essential element of education and personal betterment. Therefore, their 
three-month trip to Kiev was a lesson in history, art, and current events 
with Dashkova lecturing on Kievan Rus’. She told her children about the 
birthplace of Russia, its cultural heritage, Russian Orthodox Christianity, 
and about the destructive force of the Mongol invasion in the thirteenth 
century. They made detours along the way to visit cities and settlements, 
witnessing Russia’s colonization and consolidation under its civil and mili¬ 
tary administration of the Ukraine, often referred to as Little Russia in the 
eighteenth century. In Kiev, they were the guests of the governor, Fedor 
Voeikov, who accompanied them on their excursions to the Cathedral of 
St. Sophia, where the princes of Kiev were crowned during the years of 
the city’s grandeur. At the Pecherska Lavra, the Monastery of the Caves, 
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they viewed the Uspenskii Cathedral and other churches with their mag¬ 
nificent frescos and mosaics dating back to the eleventh century. They 
also descended into the catacombs where in the recesses and grottos they 
could see the preserved remains of monks and saints. Of special interest 
to Dashkova was the Academy. Founded in 1615, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century it was still a center of learning with some two thousand 
students enrolled. Over the years, many distinguished scholars studied 
there, M. V. Lomonosov and the Ukrainian philosopher G. S. Skovoroda, 
among them. Its tradition of learning was a source of great pride to Dash¬ 
kova, and she pointed out to her children that members of the Academy 
read Newton’s philosophy at a time when the Catholic Church banned it 
in France. According to Dashkova, science and scholarship arrived there 
long before reaching some European countries. Her commentary in her 
autobiography is characteristic of her defense of Russia against the charge 
of backwardness and her attempt to educate and transmit to the West an 
understanding of Russian culture, of which she saw herself to be a repre¬ 
sentative and an envoy. 

Returning from Kiev, Dashkova was more determined than ever to 
receive permission for travel abroad and to undertake a grand educational 
tour. If her letters remained unanswered and did not produce the nec¬ 
essary results, then she would petition the empress directly, and to that 
purpose the following year she went to St. Petersburg. Most of the conver¬ 
sation in the capital concerned the First Turkish War, but Dashkova was 
single-minded in the pursuit of her goal. At an anniversary ball in Peterhof 
celebrating the empress’s ascension to the throne, Dashkova boldly and 
provocatively broached the subject of her journey publicly, in front of a 
group of foreign dignitaries. A tense situation ensued, since she had put 
Catherine on the spot. The empress’s response was controlled and mea¬ 
sured, assuring Dashkova that she could do whatever she pleased. Her 
manner was perfunctory and polite, but no more, yet Dashkova was de¬ 
lighted with the success of her tactics and immediately began to set her 
affairs in order and prepare for departure. A Grand Tour of the continent 
was a costly undertaking, and the annoyed empress’s support amounted 
to what Dashkova considered a paltry sum of four thousand rubles. She 
was therefore required to travel incognito under the name Mikhalkova, 
derived from one of her children’s estates outside of Moscow. Dashkova 
could then pass up invitations to the many courts of Europe, with their 
stringent rules of decorum, and keep her expenses limited mostly to food, 
lodging, and horses. Travel would be easier without an array of court 
dresses, ball gowns, and riding habits. As it was, it would be necessary to 
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carry with them scores of morning, evening, walking, and visiting dresses 
along with shoes, slippers, stockings, hats, cloaks, shawls, wraps, gloves, 
and feathers. 

In theory, the pseudonym allowed Dashkova a degree of mobility and 
the freedom of action to devote herself to her own projects and interests. 
Actually, many Russians undertook the Grand Tour in imitation of an 
earlier traveler, Peter the Great, who assumed the name Peter Mikhailov. 
Royals traveling incognito were participating in an elaborate masquerade, 
since everyone knew their identity perfectly well. For Dashkova, however, 
the masquerade was something far more serious than a game or the trans¬ 
vestite balls of her youth. By assuming various identities, she was making 
every effort to frustrate Catherine’s spies. As a celebrity traveling abroad 
and a suspected seditionist banished from the St. Petersburg court, a dis¬ 
guise would offer her a measure of protection from surveillance. Moreover, 
concealment was now a way of life for Dashkova as she cloaked her feel¬ 
ings, withdrew from court, and never expressed her disillusionment openly. 
Rather, she created masks for unrecognized or unarticulated anger—for 
the frustration she felt at court, for her disenchantment with Catherine, 
and for the sadness of her personal life. Officially, she would travel to 
Europe on account of her children’s health and education, in that way 
shielding them from the boorish and corrupt tutors such as the seminarian 
Kuteikin, the ex-sergeant Tsyfirkin, and the German liar Vralman, all of 
whom Fonvizin immortalized in his drama. Emphasizing great concern 
for her children and reticently enacting what she thought was proper and 
appropriate behavior for a mother and a widow, Dashkova prepared to 
leave Russia. 
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^ First Journey 
Abroad 


N DECEMBER 1769, DASHKOVA DEPARTED on a journey 
M lasting two years and taking her to the countries of continental 
Europe and on to England. Disheartened and angered by her 
rejection at court, she was nevertheless determined to restore her stand¬ 
ing with Catherine. Travel would offer her the freedom to assume various 
disguises, but mostly she would present herself as Catherine’s loyal and 
valuable subject. She would study all aspects of contemporary European 
life with an eye to adapting them to the transformation and moderniza¬ 
tion of Russia. Dashkova drove to Riga, where she hired horses for the 
trip to Berlin. Her party included nine-year-old Anastasia and six-year-old 
Pavel, the governess Pelageia Ramenskaia, her companion of many years, 
and her second cousin Ivan Vorontsov. Ivan, a diplomat attached to the 
Russian embassies in London and in The Hague, was well acquainted 
with life in Western Europe. He would be her guide and advisor during 
her first journey through Europe. They traveled overland in a caravan 
with attendants, servants, cooks, and an entire kitchen containing dishes, 
pots, and pans. On the way, in Koenigsberg, Dashkova visited her friend 
Charlotta-Amalie, the well-known miniaturist and daughter-in-law of 
Herman Keiserling, Russian diplomat and former president of the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences. As Russian minister plenipotentiary, he was instrumen¬ 
tal in getting Poniatowski elected to the throne of Poland. Enjoying the 
company of her friend, she stayed there six days, after which the travelers 
proceeded on to Danzig. 

The stopover in Danzig provided Dashkova with the opportunity for a 
dramatic re-enactment of the coup. In the Memoirs , she described her stay 
at the Hotel de Russie, where Russians traveling abroad often lodged, and 
where she was annoyed to see two large tableaux representing the defeat 
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of Russian troops and their surrender to the victorious Prussian forces. For 
Dashkova, such depiction of the Seven Years War was a travesty, since she 
associated the Russian involvement in the war with Field-Marshal Zakhar 
Chernyshev’s glorious capture of Berlin. Earlier, these paintings had also 
upset Aleksei Orlov, who had done nothing—he had neither purchased 
the paintings nor burned them. It was just like 1762, Dashkova thought, 
when Peter III had attempted to subjugate all things Russian to his Prus¬ 
sian policies and the Orlovs had failed to act. In comparison, her reaction 
had been bold, courageous, and innovative. On this occasion too, she im¬ 
mediately sent out for some oil paints and that night, locking herself into 
the room with the paintings, she devoted herself to redrawing them. Here 
accomplices included Peter Stahlin, a skilled artist, engraver and transla¬ 
tor, who was traveling with her as far as Berlin. He knew how to handle a 
brush and worked all night, until they finally achieved the desired result: 
“The Prussians —supposed to be victors in the two battles —became Rus¬ 
sians, and the defeated were given Prussian uniforms” (119). 

The merry crew’s nighttime redrawing of the paintings was more than 
simply an innocent frolic. Recalling and reenacting her participation in 
the coup, Dashkova was quite pleased with her “boyish prank” (119). This 
scene in her autobiography was anecdotal and seemingly unimportant, but 
there was nothing random or accidental about it. Rather, this episode of 
Dashkova’s everyday life was a typical detail that uncovers major organi¬ 
zational motifs in the Memoirs. In a casual, almost off-hand manner Dash¬ 
kova provided a rare insight into the concerns, attitudes, and relationships 
that defined her narrative. In the Danzig passage, a sense of gaiety and 
play characterized Dashkova’s actions. Nevertheless, they were destruc¬ 
tive and provocative, for they flew in the face of propriety, challenged 
prescriptive rules of decorum, and implied a certain deliverance from the 
confines of the established order. In addition, by repainting the Russian 
and Prussian soldiers, she subordinated the question of historical veracity 
to the tailoring and putting in uniform of past events, and to a reenactment 
of the coup according to her interpretation of history. Moreover, the spirit 
of masquerade, with its potential for destabilization and release, informed 
Dashkova’s attitudes toward society, history, and self: “I was very proud 
of my feat, and when we left the Hotel de Russie behind us we laughed a 
great deal” (119). 

Pleased with herself, Dashkova continued on to Berlin, where she re¬ 
mained for two months, and where her cleverly conceived incognito failed 
her. Her reputation, as the young woman who had spearheaded the palace 
revolution and brought down an emperor, had preceded her. Abroad, 
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some thought that Catherine had banished her from Russia, while others 
considered her the empress’s spy. The royal family learned of Dashkova’s 
presence in Berlin and from Sans-Souci Frederick II bid her to appear at 
court. Her easy discovery and unmasking, despite the elaborate prepara¬ 
tions of her disguise, disgruntled Dashkova, yet the attention she was re¬ 
ceiving pleased her. She reluctantly purchased a new black dress befitting 
a woman still in mourning. Queen Elisabeth Christine, with whom she 
shared an interest in literature, received her warmly, and from then on, 
either the queen or her sister repeatedly invited her to court. Dashkova 
was grateful to the two women for their kindness, even to the point of 
grudgingly paying Frederick II a compliment: “If outstanding genius as 
well as constant and unflinching zeal in working for the benefit of one’s 
subjects make for greatness, Frederick was unquestioningly one of the 
greatest of kings” (120). Still, she had come to Europe for the sake of her 
children’s health and she was determined to continue on, in order to take 
advantage of the baths and waters of Aachen and Spa. 

Leaving Berlin, Dashkova and her group of travelers crossed Westpha¬ 
lia and then stopped in Hanover to repair their carriages. At the present, 
she was free to resume her masquerade and escape any further invitations 
and unwanted social commitments. That evening she and Kamenskaia 
attended the opera and shared a box with two courteous ladies. At the end 
of the last act, Dashkova, motivated by a sense of release and mischievous¬ 
ness, revealed that she was a singer and her companion a dancer seeking 
employment in Hanover. Displeased, the two proper local women became 
significantly less courteous and even moved away as far as possible from 
them. The prank delighted Dashkova and gave her an opportunity to as¬ 
sume an identity denied her in childhood. Her family considered profes¬ 
sional training in voice and music to be inappropriate for a young woman 
of her class, and now, far from home and anonymous, she could imagine 
herself in the role of an entertainer and performer in order to shock and 
provoke others. 

While the break in her journey was brief, it allowed Dashkova to re¬ 
cord carefully the pedigree of horses and the agricultural features in and 
around Hanover. Finally, they were on their way again and on arrival 
in Aachen, Dashkova took a house opposite the baths. Today a plaque 
commemorates her visits in 1770 and 1776, along with other prominent 
eighteenth-century Russian travelers such as Grigorii and Aleksei Orlov 
in 1780. In February, she wrote her father begging him to “let me know 
. . . that I have not been deprived of your paternal favor, only then can I 
be untroubled.” 1 During her trip Dashkova wrote him a series of letters, 
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but her father replied rarely and reluctantly. Only in the summer of 1771, 
with Dashkova still abroad, did her letters indicate that their relationship 
had improved. Dashkova hoped against hope that the rift lasting almost 
ten years was at an end. After a brief stay in Aachen, she passed on to Spa 
in the Ardennes forest, with its warm springs and pastoral setting. It was 
a favorite watering place of the European elite. The titled, high-ranking, 
and powerful came to rest and take the waters, to bathe in the pools, to 
socialize, and to leave their money at the gambling tables playing pharaoh 
and other games of chance. 

In Spa she met Jacques Necker, Swiss banker and Minister of Finance 
to Louis XVI, and his wife Suzanne Necker, a writer whose literary salon 
in Paris rivaled those of Madame Geoffrin and Madame du Deffand. The 
Neckers 5 four-year-old daughter, Anne-Louise-Germaine, would come to 
be better known as Madame de Stael. Dashkova’s meetings with the Neck¬ 
ers in Spa, and years later in Paris, may have instilled in the young girl an 
interest in Russia. Other acquaintances included the Lord and Lady Sus¬ 
sex, and two women who would become her lifelong friends: Catherine 
Hamilton, the daughter of John Ryder, Protestant archbishop of Taum 
and Bishop of Ardagh, and Elizabeth Morgan, daughter of the Irish poli¬ 
tician Philip Tisdal. Tisdal’s wife was the chief patron in Dublin of Ange¬ 
lica Kauffmann, an artist Dashkova admired greatly. With the help of her 
two friends, Dashkova began to study English in Spa. Every morning they 
would read English books together, and after a time, Dashkova began to 
work her way through the writings of Shakespeare. The women agreed to 
meet again soon, to return to Spa in the future, and Dashkova promised 
to come to Aix-en-Provence where Catherine Hamilton would be spend¬ 
ing the winter with her father. In September 1770, Dashkova received a 
copy of Archbishop Platon’s sermon celebrating the Russian naval victory 
at Chesme. She translated it into French and gave it to her friend Dr. John 
Hinchcliffe, Bishop of Peterborough, who in turn translated it into English 
and published it in Oxford. Dr. Hinchcliffe recommended the Westmin¬ 
ster School in London for Pavel, and in September, she left Spa with the 
intention of enrolling her son there. 2 

The crossing at the Straits of Dover presented Dashkova with a new 
and unhappy adventure. It was her first time at sea, and during the entire 
passage, she was seasick and in the care of the Tisdal family, with whom 
she was traveling. Dashkova arrived in London with her children and their 
governess Kamenskaia and took rooms at the Gentleman’s Hotel. 3 On 
August 20, 1770, she had written Aleksei Musin-Pushkin, the Russian am¬ 
bassador, requesting that he reserve the rooms and prepare a house for 
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her and her entourage. London at the end of the eighteenth century was 
a city grown out of proportion with a population of nearly a million. The 
dome of St. Paul’s Cathedral rose majestically over a cityscape of endless 
towers, church spires, and chimneys. In Dashkova’s mind, it was a city like 
no other: a center of art, architecture, manufacturing, finance, and trade. 
While she was there, she divided her time between the ambassador’s wife 
and Elizabeth Morgan, her companion from Spa, and made every ef¬ 
fort, in Horace Walpole’s words, to “put her son to Westminster School.” 4 
Catherine Wilmot wrote that Pavel attended Westminster School for two 
months, but it is more likely that Dashkova’s wish to enroll him came to 
nothing. 5 

In the brief time she would be in England, Dashkova wanted to see 
as much as possible, and when Elizabeth Morgan departed for Dublin, 
she prepared for a two-week excursion through northern England. On 
the morning of October 15, she embarked on a tour of England with her 
daughter, governess, and cousin, Ivan Vorontsov, but without her son, 
presumably left behind with the Musin-Pushkins in order to pursue his 
studies. The group headed for Guildford and Portsmouth, where Dash¬ 
kova inspected the naval installations, and then on to Southampton and 
Salisbury. She was not enthusiastic about the great cathedral of Salisbury 
and preferred the rug factory, the metal-works, and the shops in town. 
Stonehenge fascinated her. She then went on to the fashionable resort 
cities of Bristol and Bath, where she joined others seeking relief from rheu¬ 
matism, gout, and various ailments of the age. She stayed longest in Bath, 
studied its classical architecture, took the waters there, attended a concert, 
a ball, and heard the sermon of her acquaintance the Bishop of Peter- 
boro. From Bath, she returned to London by way of Woodstock, Oxford, 
Windsor, and Hampton Court. In Oxford, Russian students studying at 
the university greeted her and the vice-chancellor presented her with an 
album of sculptures and bas-reliefs. She took a tour of the colleges, the 
Ashmolean Museum, the Clarendon Press, and the Bodleian Library, 
where she inspected Russian manuscripts. Of great interest to her was a 
Russian-Greek dictionary, since she was already thinking about the need 
for a comprehensive Russian dictionary. She stayed in Oxford for three 
days, but it disappointed her and she felt that the university had fallen far 
from what it once was. 

Dashkova was a serious, enlightened traveler, writing down her ob¬ 
servations and keeping a diary of her journey. She decided, however, to 
publish only her journeys in England, a country she admired greatly, and 
thereby introduced contemporary England to the Russian reader. She de- 
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scribed her excursion in the Journey of a Certain Distinguished Russian Lady 
through Some English Provinces, a travelogue that was the “the first account of 
its kind ever to appear in Russia.” 6 In it she related how along the way she 
inspected the layout of English gardens and visited the great houses and 
estates of, among others, the Duke of Marlborough at Blenheim and Lord 
Pembroke’s Wilton House. She did not at the time suspect that in 1808 
her niece, Simon’s daughter, would marry George August Herbert, nth 
Count of Pembroke, and 8th Earl of Montgomery. 7 She would become 
mistress of the house and would “ride her Russian sleigh through those 
very grounds.” 8 Landscaping played a special role in Dashkova’s life, and 
she observed the new-style English gardens, referred to as jardins paysagers, 
which were the order of the day. Their arrangements seemed natural and 
irregular, combining lawns, open areas, winding paths, groves of trees with 
streams, artificial ponds, and waterfalls. Yet the plantings evoked an ideal¬ 
ized English landscape and stirred the romantic spirit. Often, there were 
surprises among the trees and water: pavilions, classical temples, grottos, 
or faux ruins. Such gardens were for Dashkova a representation of para¬ 
dise regained, of an enlightened heaven on earth bringing together pas¬ 
sion and reason, order and chaos, the spontaneous and the organized, the 
individual and nature. She felt they were worthy of epic descriptions, and 
from the Grand Tour Dashkova took back to Russia her findings on how 
to improve her estate after the English manner. Her plantings became 
much less formal as she abandoned the laying out of gardens in the stylized 
French manner, along the grand designs of seventeenth-century France, 
preferring the lawns and vistas of the English style. Both in architecture 
and landscaping Dashkova applied her observations to the construction 
and recreation of her Moscow house and her estate in Troitskoe. 

Dashkova examined everything with an eye to practical application, 
from gardens to recent advances in technology, and recorded her inter¬ 
est not only in art, society, and education, but also in modern advance¬ 
ments and agricultural achievements. In London, she visited an exhibit 
of technological innovations in the area of agriculture and industry; all of 
them, Dashkova wrote, were developed for the benefit of a fortunate and 
enlightened people. She was very interested in the repository of the Royal 
Society for the encouragement of Arts, Manufactures & Commerce, 
which was founded in 1754 to promote the development of a principled 
and prosperous society. Dashkova subscribed to William Bailey’s The Ad¬ 
vancement of Arts, Manufactures and Commerce; or, descriptions of the useful machines 
and models contained in the Repository of the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, 
Manufactures and Commerce. The extensive, illustrated work, with fifty-five 
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plates documenting contemporary industrial machinery, first appeared in 
English in 1772. Dashkova stood on the side of progress when many years 
later she took part in the lively debates on the merits of the traditional 
wooden plough as opposed to the western iron plough. In 1807, Fedor 
Rostopchin in his article “The Iron and Wooden Plough” (“Plug i sokha ”) 
wrote in defense of established Russian methods of agriculture and criti¬ 
cized foreign, particularly English, influence. Dashkova in her “Opinion 
on the Iron and Wooden Ploughs” (“Mnenie 0 pluge i sokhe ”) disputed his 
traditional views. 9 

Back in London on October 29, 1770, Dashkova spent more than two 
weeks there. She did not go to court, where her brother Aleksandr, after 
joining the diplomatic corps, had served as Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of St. James, but continued her education in the art and history of 
England. She met Horace Walpole at the Duchess of Northumberland’s, 
and he noted that she “talks on all subjects, and not at all nor with striking 
pedantry, and is very quick and animated. She puts herself above all atten¬ 
tion to dress and everything feminine, and yet sings tenderly and agreeably 
with a pretty voice.” 10 The remaining days of her stay were mostly devoted 
to sightseeing, and it was with great regret that she prepared for departure. 
Dashkova had come to love England above all other foreign countries and 
to admire its system of education and form of government, which “sur¬ 
passes arduous experiments of other people in this area.” 11 She exclaimed, 
“Why was I not born an Englishwoman? How I adore the freedom and 
spirit of that Nation!” 12 Dashkova also said, “I do think God Almighty 
himself ought to be proud when he says, I have made the English woman,” 
and Catherine Wilmot added, “She is not, however, half so fond of English 
men” vi Dashkova was determined to return to England, to see more of the 
country, and to provide her son with an English education. 

The passage back to the Continent, from Dover to Calais, was danger¬ 
ous and rough. The wind howled, the storm raged, and for twenty-six hours 
waves splashed water onto the deck and into their cabin. Frightened, the 
children could not fall asleep and Dashkova, who was also unable to sleep, 
spoke to them on the virtues of courage and the importance of submission 
to the Divine Will. Happily, they at last arrived in Calais unharmed and 
after short visits to Brussels and Antwerp, traveled on to Paris. In Paris, 
Dashkova rented rooms on the Rue de Grenville. Since she would remain 
there only seventeen days, she made the most of every minute. She woke 
early and her morning excursions would often last well into the afternoon 
as she visited churches, monuments, and the studios of artists, or in the 
evenings she would humbly sit in the galleries of theaters, disguised in “an 
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old black dress and shawl and a close cap in order to escape all notice” 
(123). She always looked forward to her meetings with Diderot, a man of 
learning whom Dashkova respected highly. “His sincerity, his loyalty to 
friends, his shrewd and profound mind, and the interest and esteem he 
invariably showed me, were all traits that won me over for life” (126). She 
got together with Diderot often — according to Dashkova daily—and they 
would take a carriage to her residence where they dined and then talked 
late into the night. But Diderot wrote that he spent four evenings with her 
from approximately five o’clock to midnight. 

With Diderot’s assistance, she made every effort to avoid certain dig¬ 
nitaries, many of whom were eager to meet the young woman who ac¬ 
cording to some contemporary historians had single-handedly altered the 
course of a vast empire. The events of 1762, and especially the extent of 
Catherine’s participation in these events, were an object of great interest 
among the French men of learning, including Diderot and Voltaire, who 
in the past had supported and placed great hope in the newly crowned 
empress. With Dashkova now in Paris, the opportunity arose to hear the 
firsthand account of an eyewitness and to learn more about Catherine’s 
complicity in the murder of her husband, the emperor. Dashkova was sud¬ 
denly a celebrity and fully conscious of being the object of great interest in 
intellectual and official circles. One evening, as she and Diderot sat alone, 
Mesdames Necker and Geoffrin called on her. Dashkova had met Suzanne 
Necker in Spa, and she knew Marie Geoffrin to be one of the most gifted 
and enlightened women of the eighteenth century, who was friends with 
most of the leading philosophes, encyclopedists, artists, writers, and intellectual 
elite of Paris. In her youth, she had been a friend of Antioch Kantemir, 
the Russian poet and ambassador to France from 1738 to 1744. She corre¬ 
sponded with Catherine II, Stanislav Poniatowski, and other monarchs. 

Diderot advised her not to see these celebrated women of letters and 
hosts of Paris’s leading literary salons. He felt that they merely wanted to 
satisfy their curiosity, and that soon after their meeting, she would become 
the talk of the town. A meeting with these women would not serve her well 
and might indeed do great damage to her standing in Russia. For three 
years, Madame Geoffrin had been on bad terms with Catherine, ceased 
corresponding with her, and proclaimed publicly her suspicions that Cath¬ 
erine was not the enlightened monarch that Voltaire and Diderot made 
her out to be. Following Diderot’s advice, Dashkova refused to see them 
and declined further invitations, fearing that she would become the object 
of unrestrained rumors that might reach Catherine’s attention. While in 
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Europe, she was careful to leave a favorable impression so that it might be 
passed on to the empress, and therefore carefully avoided individuals such 
as De Choiseul and others whom Catherine did not hold in high esteem. 

For the same reason she refused to meet Claude-Carloman de Rulhiere, 
the French historian, writer, poet, and diplomat, who in 1787 would gain 
membership in the French Academy. He was secretary to the Baron de 
Breteuil in the French embassy in St. Petersburg; Dashkova knew him well 
and he often visited Ramenskaia’s house in Moscow. In 1768, he wrote the 
Histoire ou Anecdotes sur la revolution de Russie en Van 1762 , which attributes to 
Dashkova the role of chief organizer of the palace revolution and is gener¬ 
ally unflattering to Catherine. The empress was able to block its publica¬ 
tion for a time and charged the Russian envoy in Paris with acquiring the 
manuscript, but was only able to have Rulhiere promise not to publish the 
book during her lifetime. Rulhiere, however, read excerpts in the literary 
salons of Paris. The first reading took place at De Choiseul’s, the second 
at Madame du Defland’s, and the third at Madame Geoffrin’s. 14 By re¬ 
ceiving him, Diderot explained, Dashkova would be giving her approval 
to the work. Politically, it would be a mistake for Dashkova to associate 
herself with this publication, for word would certainly get back to Cath¬ 
erine. Dashkova was doubly indebted to her friend, for after her departure 
Diderot wrote Catherine, stressing her great affection for the empress. He 
described how she had declined to meet Rulhiere on a number of occa¬ 
sions and thereby had cast doubt in the eyes of Parisian society on the ve¬ 
racity of his narrative. Dashkova was forever grateful to Diderot for aiding 
her in the restoration of her reputation at the Russian court. She would 
meet Rulhiere during her second visit to Paris, but seemingly only read his 
history much later, possibly in manuscript form. 

Apparently, the French women were quite displeased with Dashkova 
and expressed their disappointment in most unflattering terms. Rulhiere 
wrote to the countess D’Egmont in 1773, 

Some persons, it is true, who were acquainted with the princess Dash¬ 
kova, when on her travels, did not recognize in her the young princess 
who had interested them in my narrative. I entreat them to observe, 
that she is there painted at the age of eighteen, and that I myself an¬ 
nounced, before I concluded, the change which her disgrace produced 
upon her. . . . She has lost, at an age so tender, all the illusions of fortune, 
of friendship, and of glory. Humiliation has blighted that ardent and 
generous character, which promoted her to sacrifice her family. 15 
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Diderot wrote a generally objective description of Dashkova, who at 
twenty-seven was not beautiful and looked like she was closer to forty: 
“Her sorrows had brought on the appearance of age, and greatly de¬ 
ranged her health.” 16 In his “Portraiture of the Princess Dashkova” 
Diderot wrote, 

She is little, with a high and open forehead, large puffed-out cheeks, 
eyes neither large nor small, a little sunk in the socket, dark hair and 
eyebrows, nose somewhat flat, a side mouth, thick lips, a round straight 
neck of the national form, open chest, not much of a figure. She has ease 
in her movements, without the graces, and much affability of manner. 
The general expression of physiognomy is favorable. Her character is 
grave; she speaks our language fluently; all she knows and thinks she 
does not say, but what she says she says simply and forcibly, and with 
the tone of truth. She has a heart lacerated by misfortune; and exhibits a 
decision and grandeur in her ideas, as well as boldness and pride in her 
mode of thinking. There is in her also, I am convinced, a profound spirit 
of rectitude and dignity. 17 

It was not an unequivocally flattering portrait, still Dashkova impressed 
Diderot, and he noted that she was an animated, courageous, and deter¬ 
mined woman. Her directness, incisiveness, and erudition attracted him. 
Serious, eloquent, thoughtful, and dignified, she appeared to be “a de¬ 
cided enemy of gallantry.” 18 Although she spoke fluent French, in his eyes 
she was the embodiment of Russianness, a Russian woman “in body and 
mind” who greatly valued justice and whose ideas were high-minded and 
expressed with conviction. She loved science and art and detested all forms 
of oppression: “She has a cordial aversion for despotism, as well as for ev¬ 
erything which nearly or remotely tends to tyranny.” 19 

Yet Dashkova’s Anglophilia displeased Diderot and offended his feelings 
of national pride. “Her taste for the English nation is so pronounced, that 
I fear her partiality for this anti-monarchical people may somewhat indis¬ 
pose her to render justice to our own.” 20 When their conversation turned 
to political matters Dashkova argued the advantages of a constitutional 
monarchy based on the English parliamentary system of government. Like 
most of her family, including her brothers Simon and Aleksandr, she held 
pro-English views, and her great admiration for England was at that time 
considered liberal. She spoke with Diderot openly and objectively about 
the current government in Russia, and while firmly on the side of consti¬ 
tutional governance, she felt that Russia was not yet ready to adopt it. Her 
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critical analysis of the present situation in Russia excluded Catherine, for 
whom she professed great admiration, despite her many disappointments. 
Indeed, her discussions with Diderot quite possibly influenced his decision 
to visit Russia. 

Diderot could not ignore the major contradiction in Dashkova’s life, 
nor could Dashkova herself satisfactorily justify the incompatibility of her 
sincerely held ideals and the reality of serfdom. During the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, the situation of serfs in Russia had deteriorated and their economic 
exploitation worsened to the point of virtually complete dependence on 
their masters. It was therefore inevitable that one evening the question 
of serfdom in Russia would come up, and that Diderot would confront 
Dashkova with questions concerning the peasant slavery she depended on 
economically. In the mid-eighteenth century, from Moscow and St. Pe¬ 
tersburg to Monticello and Mount Vernon, the disparity between enlight¬ 
ened principles of the inherent dignity of all people and the abominations 
of slavery and serfdom were matters of concern in educated circles. The 
Europeanization of Russia brought into conflict the new ideas on social 
organization, natural law, human rights, and equality with Russia’s eco¬ 
nomic dependence on agriculture and the labor of serfs. Montesquieu’s De 
Uesprit des lois and the articles of the French philosophes were to sway Russian 
thinkers toward the abolition of human bondage in all its forms. Catherine 
too in her Instruction drew heavily on Montesquieu’s work in the analysis 
of the nature of government and social structures. While she hinted at the 
eventual elimination of serfdom, when there was resistance from the nobil¬ 
ity she withdrew the proposal. 

Catherine had encouraged a public debate on the institution of serf¬ 
dom. In 1765, representatives of the liberal nobility at the Free Economic 
Society hosted an essay competition on the question of serfdom and on 
the advisability of peasant ownership of land. The eventual winner was 
Bearde de l’Abbaye, member of the Dijon Academy, whose prize-winning 
work stressed the self-evident truth that freedom is the desired end of all. 
While describing the harsh conditions of the peasantry in Russia, he also 
urged that reforms be properly prepared and not advanced prematurely. 
He concluded that gradual emancipation was the order of the day and that 
the peasants must be prepared for the acceptance of freedom, before any 
property is turned over to them. As the nobles grew more and more depen¬ 
dent on their serfs and considered them to be their private property and a 
measure of their wealth, they embraced justifications for the continuation 
of a cruel and odious institution. 21 Dashkova’s father championed the win¬ 
ning essay and in November 1767 argued in the Legislative Commission 
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for its publication in both Russian and French. Bearde de l’Abbaye’s thesis 
was acceptable to the nobility and to Dashkova, and her argument with 
Diderot reflected many of its main points. 

In the Memoirs, Dashkova presented her meetings with Diderot as an 
occasion to rationalize and validate her views on serfdom, since the reso¬ 
lution of obvious inconsistencies in her ideas detracted from her repre¬ 
sentation of Russia and her own life in a positive light. She felt compelled 
to defend herself forcefully, dramatizing her disputation in the form of a 
monologue, with Diderot in the role of an imaginary adversary offering 
no compelling opposition to her indefensible position. Such reticence on 
Diderot’s part was highly unlikely, since he was quite eloquent and rarely 
at a loss for words. It would seem obvious, that in light of influential and 
enlightened notions from Europe concerning an individual’s natural rights, 
the institution of serfdom would be abhorrent to Dashkova. Yet her words 
and actions did not express a sense of indignation or revulsion. She was 
opposed to serfdom in principle only, but practically, she could not ignore 
economic and social factors. Dashkova felt that the peasantry could not yet 
exist without the guidance of their masters, and that it would be a mistake 
to make them aware of their condition. Accordingly, “one of the most 
progressive Russian women of the eighteenth-century explained that the 
peasants reminded her of blind persons, happily unaware that they are liv¬ 
ing on the edge of a cliff. If they regained their sight, they would be deeply 
unhappy.” 22 Straight off, Dashkova declared herself to be objective and 
unbiased, advancing neither a peasant’s nor a master’s point of view. She 
admitted to idealism early on in her life, when she granted greater freedom 
to the serfs on her estate in the Orel Province, hoping that it would lead to 
their happiness and well-being. Regrettably, the experiment failed when 
rapacious and corrupt local officials victimized the unprotected peasants. 
With this look into her early idealism, Dashkova presented one of the most 
widely held contemporary defenses of serfdom, which lay emphasis on 
the helplessness of the peasants and the paternalism of the master. If left 
to their own devices, free peasants would suffer oppression from interme¬ 
diaries and dishonest profiteers, would require protection, and would be 
unable to take full advantage of legal or economic freedom. 

Dashkova, as did many of her contemporaries, considered it the obli¬ 
gation of the landed gentry to preserve its human chattel from harm and 
excessive exploitation. It was their duty to protect and provide for the well¬ 
being of the labor force working their estates. Indeed, paternalism seemed 
to make perfect sense, since the welfare of the peasants was crucial to the 
wealth and prosperity of the landowner. Dashkova was not a harsh or cruel 
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landowner, neither was she unusually generous or exceptionally liberal. 
Prudence and good sense always governed her actions, since she knew 
perfectly well that serfdom represented her economic base. Faced with a 
contradiction between the institution of serfdom, which was essential to 
her financial recovery, and the ideals of enlightenment, she opted for the 
former. Mistreatment of the serfs would be economic folly, and in the long 
run counterproductive. Dashkova presented the customary argument that 
it would be madness to destroy one’s assets, although she was fully aware of 
serfdom’s inhuman features, such as forced recruitment into the military, 
sale of peasants to distant villages far from their families, and the unre¬ 
stricted and arbitrary power of owners over subjects without legal rights. 
In a letter to Aleksandr, written during Paul’s reign, she condemned the 
brutal and violent actions of the landowner Mikhail Kamenskii. 23 Surely, 
there was a need to redress the wrongs, prosecute the offenders, and make 
reparations for damages, but Dashkova felt that sadistic masters were an 
anomaly in Russia. 

Evidently, she was judging from her own experiences, since by all ac¬ 
counts, she was a kind landowner who cared greatly about her peasants. 
Martha Wilmot’s journal indicated that the lot of Dashkova’s peasants 
was comparatively better than those who lived in the poorer areas of Rus¬ 
sia, and that she strove to be an enlightened master: a rational organizer 
and conscientious manager of her estates overseeing the happiness and 
prosperity of her serfs. Accordingly, Dashkova became angry when her 
daughter sold a hundred persons from the village of Korotovo. She bought 
them back for four thousand rubles and to cover her expenses, set their 
dues ( obrok) at seven rubles for a period of four years, after which she re¬ 
duced their obligation to two rubles. 24 This was not an inordinately large 
sum, as Semevskii claimed, nor was it particularly openhanded, as Dash¬ 
kova would write. “The dues I imposed on her [Anastasia’s] peasants were 
so moderate that they considered themselves lucky indeed and those of 
them that had left their house came back again” (242-43). 25 Mostly, she 
was practical and financially responsible, since at the time money dues for 
peasants averaged approximately two to five rubles, and Dashkova felt that 
generally three rubles was a fair amount. 26 As opposed to her daughter, she 
was not thoughtlessly cruel or inhumane to her serfs, and consequently, the 
peasants Anastasia inherited requested that they remain in the Vorontsov 
family. 27 In the end, the student of Diderot and Voltaire, whose life was 
unconventional in so many ways, became the prudently thrifty administra¬ 
tor of human property and was mostly concerned with her own well-being 
and independence. 
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A defense of serfdom based solely on economic factors could not satisfy 
Diderot. The philosopher insisted that freedom is far more important and 
that in time it would lead to greater knowledge and productivity. He ex¬ 
pressed his views on serfdom, which he equated with slavery in his notes 
to Catherine and comments on the Instruction. With Voltaire and Rous¬ 
seau, whose ideas only differed on the question of property distribution, he 
insisted on the immediate and complete abolition of serfdom. Grounded 
in Russian reality and the determining role of social classes, Dashkova’s 
response was neither democratic nor egalitarian. She evaluated the ques¬ 
tion of reform in the context of an established hierarchy, the existing law, 
and the common good. While she was a woman seeking independence 
and self-determination for herself, her argument bears the stamp of the 
eighteenth-century Russian ideal of a hierarchical state with clearly de¬ 
fined castes where individuals belong to a certain social group or estate 
that legally defined their duties and responsibilities. There were of course 
exceptions, notably Lomonosov, the son of a wealthy state peasant from 
Archangel, who became a serf owner at the end of his life. For Dashkova, 
the premature application of abstract, philosophical notions of human 
dignity and liberty would threaten the existing hierarchy, undermine the 
nobility’s leading role, and loosen controls essential for the preservation of 
the established order. 

Dashkova protected her elite position in Russian society and deflected 
the question of human bondage by considering the issue of obligatory ser¬ 
vice on the part of the nobility. If the nobility ever realized its release from 
service to the sovereign, she would be the first to sign a declaration of the 
peasants’ freedom. Dashkova knew full well, but chose to ignore, the many 
actual gains nobles had achieved, and she failed to mention that the mani¬ 
festo on the freedom of the nobility of 1762 had in effect freed them from 
compulsory duty in the military and the state bureaucracy. Therefore, they 
could retire to their estates and pursue lives of leisure and extravagance. 
Dashkova was also aware that Catherine had convened the commission on 
noble freedom early in February 1763 and had ordered the senate to act 
on the issue Peter III began a year earlier. Dashkova’s husband had been 
overjoyed at the prospect of liberation, and Catherine described Prince 
Dashkov’s elation: “Weeping tears of joy, he rushed up to me and said: 
'The emperor [Peter III] deserves to have a gold statue put up to him —he 
has given freedom to all the nobles and is now going to the senate to de¬ 
clare this.’ I asked him: 'Had you been serfs until now?”’ 28 In addition, 
Dashkova’s father had been involved in the formulation of the legislation, 
although Catherine scoffed at his participation and downplayed his influ- 
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ence. “Roman Vorontsov and the procurator-general thought they were 
doing something great when they recommended to the emperor [Peter 
III] that he grant freedom to the nobles; but in reality they ask for nothing 
more than that each should have the right to serve or not to serve.” 29 

Dashkova, to her credit, did not contend that the ownership of serfs 
was a fundamental right of the nobility. While some of her contemporaries 
considered the peasants to be incorrigible and a breed apart, Dashkova felt 
that their condition was a result of historical determinants and social fac¬ 
tors and that it could be improved through proper education and gradual 
preparation for self-sufficiency. She therefore fell back on the prevalent ar¬ 
gument that education must precede liberation, and that the inculcation of 
enlightened ideas would inevitably bring positive change and reform, both 
personal and social. Freedom without proper preparation and education of 
the lower classes would result in anarchy, and chaos would prevail in Rus¬ 
sia. Dashkova proposed the liberalization of all levels of society through 
education, not only the peasantry. Ironically, while her life was devoted to 
education, she did little for the serfs. She did not advance any reforms or 
necessary measures as a first step toward the abolition of serfdom, nor is 
there any evidence that she educated the peasants on her estates. Rather, 
her area of greatest concentration was the pedagogical mission of the two 
academies she headed, where, among other projects, she greatly expanded 
the Academy school and instituted public lectures. 30 

Dashkova’s position reflected the views of the gentry opposition at court 
and members of the Panin group. They were less concerned with the aboli¬ 
tion of the system of serfdom than with government regulation of excesses 
and measured reforms. The hope existed among them that good example, 
education, and enlightenment of the landowners would improve the situ¬ 
ation. Although some of the major landowners established elementary 
schools for peasants, most of the training there was applied or vocational, 
designed to serve the estate better or to entertain the nobility. Serfs re¬ 
ceived training as painters, musicians, actors, dancers, and singers. While 
Dashkova’s attitude might have been typical, there were exceptions, such 
as the moderate reforms of D. A. Golitsyn, as well as the more radical pub¬ 
lications of Aleksandr Radishchev. The next generation would continue 
their efforts; for example, Dashkova’s nephew, Mikhail Vorontsov, would 
establish a school for peasant children (almost exclusively boys) in An- 
dreevskoe, the estate he inherited from his uncle Aleksandr. It was based 
on the ideas of the Quaker educator Joseph Lancaster, who developed a 
system of peer instruction with older, more advanced students acting as 
monitors and supervising the education of younger students. On May 5, 
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1820, with the brothers Nikolai and Aleksandr Turgenev, P. A. Viazemskii, 
and A. S. Menshikov, he cosigned and sent to Emperor Alexander I the 
so-called “Note” (“^apiskcT) calling for the liberation of their peasants. 

In the end, Dashkova was mainly interested in practical economic mat¬ 
ters and their application to existing conditions in Russia. Despite her ab¬ 
sorption in the ideas of the Enlightenment, with their emphasis on the 
rights of individuals, the dependence of Russia’s economy on serfdom and 
the ownership of people troubled her less. She concluded her discussion in 
the Memoirs on a typically theatrical moment with Diderot at last enlight¬ 
ened and completely swayed. “Diderot jumped up as if my little story had 
touched off a mechanical device to propel him out of his chair. He walked 
up and down the room and spat on the floor in a kind of anger. “What a 
woman you are!” he burst out, “You have upset ideas I have cherished and 
upheld for twenty years” (125). Unquestionably, Dashkova had little if any 
effect on Diderot’s opinions and he remained a determined enemy of slav¬ 
ery in all its manifestations. More to the point was his letter to Dashkova, 
dated April 3, 1771, in which he seemingly continued the conversation they 
had in Paris: “Each age has its characteristic spirit. The spirit of our age 
is—liberty.” 31 

Before leaving Paris, Dashkova wished to visit Versailles on the day the 
public could look on as the royals, Louis XV and his family, took their food 
at the grand convert. In order to go there unobserved, she made all necessary 
preparations to elude the constabulary watching her closely. She therefore 
prepared horses and a borrowed coach outside of town to take her and her 
children to the gates of the Versailles Park. Access to Versailles was not 
a difficult matter since the gates were all but unguarded. Disguised, they 
walked about for a while in the garden mingling with the crowd eager to 
witness the royal family’s eating habits. At last they were escorted into what 
seemed to her a dirty and squalid room, where they awaited the entrance 
of the royals. The King, the Dauphin, who would be crowned Louis XVI, 
the Dauphine, Marie Antoinette, and their daughters Adelaide and Vic¬ 
toria “came in and I saw them take their seats and have a hearty meal” 
(128). Her excursion and her successful escape from the watchful eye of 
the authorities delighted Dashkova. When the Duke of Choiseul, the min¬ 
ister of foreign affairs and the virtual prime minister of France, heard of 
Dashkova’s adventure, he would not believe the story. He offered to give a 
reception in her honor. For Dashkova, however, that was impossible since 
he had disparaged Catherine, and using her pseudonym, she replied that 
Madame Mikhalkova could not accept his invitation and preferred on this 
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occasion to see “things of local interest rather than distinguished persons 
for whom she had esteem and regard” (129). 

From Paris, Dashkova set off for Aix-en-Provence to spend the winter 
there with Catherine Hamilton, her father, brother, aunt, Lady Ryder, 
and other English families. She took advantage of the mineral springs, con¬ 
tinued to study English, and traveled with Catherine Hamilton to Mont¬ 
pelier, Marseilles, Hyeres, and along the Royal Canal. Notwithstanding 
her carefree life in the south of France, Dashkova was aware of political 
change and the coming social upheaval in France. The provincial parlia¬ 
ment had been dissolved and letters addressed to her, particularly from 
Paris, were looked upon with suspicion and were being scrutinized closely. 
In one such letter to her, Diderot, according to Dashkova, displayed “the 
depth and the acuteness of his genius” and accurately predicted great 
changes in his native land and “what has since happened in the French 
Revolution” (130). 

In the Memoirs , Dashkova presented the breakdown of civility and order 
in France through her own perception of proper eighteenth-century be¬ 
havior and her sense of being part of a social and intellectual elite. While 
critical of any form of unthinking absolutism, she was as a rule alarmed at 
any limitations of her own personal freedom. She was quite conscious of 
being a noblewoman and was more than willing to return to her elevated 
status in moments of crisis. By way of illustration, Dashkova described an 
evening in Lyons when she attended a public performance at the local the¬ 
ater with Kamenskaia, Catherine Hamilton, and Lady Ryder. They were 
surprised to find their box occupied by four “ill-bred” women from Lyon, 
as Dashkova referred to them derisively, who refused to move even when 
the usher told them that the box had been reserved for “foreign ladies of 
distinction” (132). In a manuscript copy of the Memoirs that A. S. Pushkin 
read, Dashkova’s characterization of these women from Lyon is under¬ 
lined. In the margins the poet wrote, “Diderot, the teacher and apostle of 
equality, whom the author [Dashkova] admired greatly, would not have 
expressed himself so.” 32 Annoyed that others had appropriated her place 
in the theater, Dashkova was on her way out when a significantly more 
troubling, even dangerous, incident confronted her. Soldiers guarding the 
entrance to the theater were using the butt-ends of their muskets to contain 
a disorderly crowd. Caught up in the melee and crush of humanity, Dash¬ 
kova received a blow and almost fell to the floor. To extricate herself she 
abandoned her masquerade of mingling with the crowd, fell back on title, 
privilege, and gender, and identified herself as the Princess Dashkova. As 
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the soldiers escorted her out to her carriage, Dashkova complained of the 
brutal treatment she had been subjected to, although she was a woman. 

In the spring of 1771 it was time to leave for Switzerland to meet Vol¬ 
taire, the author who in her youth had influenced her more than any 
other. The day after arriving in Geneva, she inquired whether he could 
see her. On Thursday, May 9,1771, “the old hermit of Ferney,” as Voltaire 
referred to himself, “grown nearly blind and overwhelmed with infirmi¬ 
ties” invited Dashkova and her party the next day to sup with him and his 
niece. 33 Dashkova and her traveling companions, Catherine Hamilton, 
Kamenskaia, Lady Ryder, and Ivan Vorontsov, went to the majestic cha¬ 
teau de Ferney to meet the weak and ailing philosopher, who was seventy- 
six years old. In so doing, Dashkova was following in the footsteps of other 
Russians, such as the Shuvalov brothers and Dmitrii A. Golitsyn, who had 
paid homage to the sage of Ferney. On May 10, 1771, the day of the meet¬ 
ing, Dashkova’s expectations were high as she imagined herself listening 
in awe to the words of her mentor. Right away, Voltaire’s theatrical and 
exaggerated manner disappointed her. He seemed insincere and affected 
as he “raised both his arms, as is done on the stage,” and exclaimed, “Her 
voice is the voice of an angel” (133). When Dashkova presented Voltaire 
with a French language copy of Metropolitan Platon’s sermon delivered at 
the tomb of Peter the Great, he unconvincingly called it one of the finest 
documents ever written and assured her that it was “worthy of Plato the 
Grecian himself.” 34 

But Dashkova too was performing, since during her trip to Europe she 
made every effort to rehabilitate herself in the eyes of Catherine and to win 
back her friendship. Dashkova’s words were premeditated, and she spoke 
with the understanding that they would get back to the empress. In Vol¬ 
taire’s room, she noticed Philippe de la Salle’s profile portrait of Catherine 
in woven silk. When their conversation turned to Catherine, she looked at 
the portrait and her eyes filled with tears. She hoped that Voltaire would 
write to Catherine and describe the incident as well as Dashkova’s devo¬ 
tion to her. Five days after their meeting, Voltaire did in fact praise Dash¬ 
kova highly to Catherine, referred to her as the empress’s loyal subject, 
and related how Dashkova’s eyes grew misty upon seeing the portrait. 35 
Catherine wrote back in June 1771 that Voltaire’s four-hour conversation 
with Dashkova served as proof of the friendship between the empress and 
her loyal subject. 36 Dashkova’s dramatics had the desired effect and on her 
return to St. Petersburg, the empress would be gracious to her. 

Because Voltaire suffered greatly from a number of ailments, bleeding 
hemorrhoids among them, his valet and his niece, Marie Louise Denis, 
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helped him to the supper table where he kneeled on an armchair with its 
back to his guests dressed en robe de chambre, being a long time unable to dress 
otherwise. Dashkova considered Voltaire’s niece, who was his mistress and 
the author of several stories and at least one play, to be a “slow-witted 
woman” (133). Overall, the conversation at supper was uninteresting and 
her initial visit disappointing. The next day, however, she was able to spend 
some time alone with him in his study and garden with its magnificent view 
of the Alps. On that occasion, she found him to be “such as I had imag¬ 
ined and pictured him to be from reading his books” (133). They discussed 
politics, the first Turkish War and peace negotiations, and especially the 
northern Semiramida, or Catherine. In a letter to his friend, the philoso¬ 
pher Marmontel, Voltaire wrote onjune 21,1771, that Dashkova, as well as 
Catherine, were committed to the ideas of the Enlightenment and that she 
was “a heroine who is fighting for you.” 37 Nevertheless, Dashkova felt dis¬ 
enchanted, and did not describe in detail her conversations with Voltaire, 
as she had with Diderot. While in Geneva, Dashkova greatly enjoyed the 
company of Jean Hubert, the Swiss painter best known for his representa¬ 
tions of Voltaire’s domestic life, which upon the recommendation of Baron 
Grimm, Catherine purchased. In the evenings, Jean Hubert would go out 
boating on Lake Geneva with Dashkova and her friends. Hoisting the 
Russian flag on the largest boat of their tiny flotilla, Dashkova and Ramen¬ 
skaia would sing Russian songs on the beautiful Swiss lake. In Geneva she 
also became friends with Avraam Veselovskii, a diplomat who during the 
reign of Peter I had renounced his country and refused to return to Russia 
because of his involvement in political intrigues surrounding Peter’s son, 
the Tsarevich Aleksei. His eldest daughter had married Voltaire’s close 
friend and publisher, Gabriel Kramer. 

It was with deep regret that Dashkova left Geneva and traveled down 
the Rhine in two large boats, one of which transported her carriage and 
other belongings. In the cities where they stopped, she and Ramenskaia 
would sneak ashore dressed in black dresses and straw hats. Thus, they 
remained anonymous and free to do what they pleased, at times bring¬ 
ing their own provisions back to be prepared on board for dinner. Karls¬ 
ruhe, purportedly a place of rest and relaxation, as the name implies, was 
anything but for Dashkova. She was again recognized when she hired 
two carriages to visit the magnificent Baroque palace there, modeled on 
Versailles, and the Schlossgarten Park. Karl Friedrich, the Margrave of 
Baden, considered himself an enlightened, absolute sovereign who abol¬ 
ished torture and serfdom in his realm. He therefore interested Dashkova 
very much, but she refused the invitation to appear at court and excused 
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herself on the pretext that she had taken along only traveling clothes. The 
Margravine, Caroline Luise, would not hear of it. The reputation of Karl¬ 
sruhe as a court of the muses was a result of her interest in arts and natural 
sciences. She corresponded with prominent thinkers, poets, and musicians: 
Voltaire, Herder, Goethe, Klopstock, and Gluck were among her many 
guests at court. She reminded her Russian guest that they were fellow 
cavaliers of the Order of St. Catherine, and Dashkova had no choice but 
to comply. After an extended tour of the park, Dashkova enjoyed a concert 
and conversation at supper with the hosts and their guests. In later life, 
that evening was all the more memorable in Dashkova’s mind because the 
Margrave’s granddaughter became Empress Elizabeth, the wife of Alex¬ 
ander I of Russia. 

From Karlsruhe, Dashkova went on to Diisseldorf and then Frankfort, 
where she made the acquaintance of Vladimir Orlov, the youngest of the 
Orlov brothers. He was educated at Leipzig University and at the time of 
their meeting was director of the Academy of Sciences. Dashkova found 
him to be “a man of shallow mind who had derived from his studies in 
Germany nothing but a pedantic tone and an entirely unfortunate convic¬ 
tion of his own deep learning.” They discussed Rousseau, whom Dash¬ 
kova considered an “eloquent but dangerous writer” (136). In her Memoirs , 
Dashkova would have Catherine repeat the same idea. When Dashkova 
mentioned the New Heloise, the empress replied, “He is a dangerous au¬ 
thor. . . . His style makes him fascinating reading, and he goes to young 
people’s heads” (235). After the French Revolution Dashkova distanced 
herself from that “dangerous author,” but in her youth, Rousseau was one 
of her favorite writers and her Moscow library contained more volumes by 
Rousseau than by perhaps any other writer, including Voltaire. 

On June 12/1, 1771, she wrote Aleksandr about her meeting with Vol¬ 
taire, who had spoken highly of him. 38 Otherwise, she seemed anxious and 
out of sorts. Her son had fallen ill in Strasbourg, so they would be going 
to Spa to recuperate for three months. She regretted that Simon and their 
father would have nothing to do with her and never wrote. Completing 
her Grand Tour of Europe, Dashkova returned to Spa to begin retracing 
her steps to Russia. In Spa, she met often with Charles, the future king 
of Sweden, known as the Duke of Sudermania during the reign of his 
brother. He would be the unlikely link bringing together Dashkova and 
the American Philosophical Society. Mostly, these were months of sad¬ 
ness for Dashkova, for the time was approaching when she would have to 
part with Catherine Hamilton and the Ryder family and make her way 
back to Russia. That summer in Spa, she had a tumor removed from her 
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leg, an operation that left her bedridden for several weeks. Dejected as 
she was, Dashkova promised her companions that within five years, she 
would return to Spa and they would all live together in a house then un¬ 
der construction on the Promenade de Sept Heures. It was a promise that 
Dashkova was determined to keep. When her friends left Spa, Dashkova 
traveled back to Berlin by way of Dresden, where for a few days she spent 
most of her time at the Old Masters Picture Gallery, “for which, indeed, 
a lifetime would not suffice” (138). In Berlin at last, she received a warm 
reception once again. 

There were rumors from St. Petersburg that her chief enemy at court, 
Grigorii Orlov, was beginning his inevitable fall from favor, while Potem¬ 
kin’s star was on the rise. It was time to return to Russia where she hoped 
that happier times were in store for her. Tragically, bad news greeted her 
immediately, when in Riga she received a letter from Aleksandr informing 
her that plague had broken out, forcing him to take refuge on his estate, 
Andreevskoe, some ninety miles east of Moscow. Moscow had been espe¬ 
cially hard hit by the great plague of 1769-1771, losing up to one-fifth of 
its population and bringing with it social unrest and rioting in September 
1771. Dashkova wrote back that she would not be going to Troitskoe, since 
she was unwilling to expose her children to the danger of the plague. 39 
She had learned from her steward about the infection of her estate, where 
many had died, and which was under quarantine. Having returned home 
to the capital, Dashkova realized that she did not have a place of her own 
and that she had nowhere to go. In order to cover the expenses of her 
journey abroad, she had authorized Nikita Panin to sell her house in St. 
Petersburg. She was beside herself to learn that in 1771 he had sold it to a 
close friend of his mistress, Madame Talyzina, for less than half its worth. 
In 1764, Dashkova had purchased the house with a large garden on land 
that currently stretches from Gorokhovaia Street, along the Fontanka, 
to Zagorodnyi Prospect. She paid fourteen thousand rubles, and in 1771, 
A. L. Shcherbachev bought it for six thousand, or less than half the original 
purchase price. 40 Dashkova was so incensed that in her Memoirs , over thirty 
years later, she still recalled with bitterness her financial blunder. Never 
again would she entrust her money matters to somebody else. She decided 
that she had only herself to blame for allowing Panin to take charge of her 
financial affairs, and she was determined more than ever to take full and 
undivided control of her properties. 

Unwell and distressed, Dashkova turned to her sister, Elizaveta, de¬ 
spite the ill will that existed between them. After her marriage in 1765 
to Aleksandr Polianskii, Elizaveta had settled in the Polianskii house on 
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the English Embankment, 28. 41 Having established herself at her sister’s 
house, Dashkova parted company with Kamenskaia, who went to live 
with her own sister. Aleksandr’s companion Lafermiere wrote to him that 
Dashkova was entertaining many visitors, except for Panin, whom she ap¬ 
parently could not forgive the sale of her house. In addition, Kamenskaia 
had left her service after a nasty quarrel, which was fortunate since she 
was, Lafermiere asserts, surly, domineering, and completely lacked tact. 
In England, some women supposedly had liked her, but only because she 
associated solely with women. 42 Regarding the break up, Dashkova wrote 
Aleksandr that she welcomed the opportunity to discuss with him further 
her former relationship with Kamenskaia. Referring to herself, but with¬ 
out elaborating, Dashkova expressed surprise that her lack of propriety 
(bienseance) shocked him. For those who loved her openly, she would do 
everything, no matter who they were; she always sought psychological and 
emotional fulfillment in friendship, but regrettably, she could not find it 
with Kamenskaia. 43 

After a while Dashkova left her sister’s house and leased a small one 
of her own. There were encouraging signs at court and the empress acted 
kindly toward her, “unlike the manner in which I had been treated during 
the ten years that had passed since she had ascended the throne” (140). 
Catherine generously presented her with ten thousand rubles for her im¬ 
mediate expenses, but Dashkova was unhappy with what she considered a 
paltry sum of money. Shortly after, she received an additional sixty thou¬ 
sand rubles to buy or build a house. 44 Of this sum, Dashkova, in order to 
ingratiate herself with her father, turned over twenty-three thousand rubles 
to him for payment of debts, and gave some money to her daughter. Her 
father at this time seemed more congenial, although for almost a decade he 
had nothing to do with her, refused to see her, did not reply to her letters, 
and did not assist her in any way. In the spring, when the weather turned 
warm, Dashkova and her children moved to her country house on the 
Peterhof road, but further misfortunes followed them when her son fell ill 
with a high fever. John Samuel Rogerson, the eminent Scottish physician 
who spent fifty years of his life in Russia as court physician to Catherine 
II, Paul I, and Alexander I, treated her son. For over a fortnight Dashkova 
was at her son’s bedside and when he began to recover, she took to her 
bed, exhausted and worn out by worry and countless sleepless nights. 

Inevitably, her relationship with Catherine grew progressively more 
strained due to events surrounding Paul’s imminent majority. Paul, as his 
father’s sole legitimate heir and the last surviving male of the Petrine line, 
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possessed strong legitimate claims to the throne. He attained his major¬ 
ity in 1772, but Catherine took advantage of his upcoming marriage to 
Princess Wilhemina of Hesse-Darmstadt a year later to postpone official 
recognition. Paul’s majority resulted in a crisis at court. To make matters 
worse for Catherine, she had a major dispute with Grigorii Orlov over his 
infidelity, and in the spring of that year, a month after Orlov’s departure, 
several officers of the Preobrazhenskii Guards Regiment plotted to remove 
Catherine from the throne and proclaim Paul emperor. Catherine quelled 
the revolt, arrested the guardsmen, and elevated Aleksandr Vasil’chikov 
as the newly appointed favorite. Panin’s star began to rise, and along with 
Panin, Dashkova’s too—yet soon, she would again be out of favor. 

By the first months of 1773, Panin’s relations with Catherine deteriorated 
sharply and continued to be uncertain up to Paul’s marriage in Septem¬ 
ber. Grigorii Orlov was recalled and his former ranks and offices restored. 
Now the Orlov faction turned the tables on Panin, filling Catherine’s head 
with rumors of plots and instilling in her the suspicion that Panin had 
turned Paul’s young court against her. They used every opportunity to 
implicate Panin and his supporters in real and imagined intrigues, such 
as the Saldern affair. Caspar von Saldern, a German by birth and Panin’s 
protegee, turned out to be an unsavory character. Known for bribery and 
extortion, he embezzled twelve thousand rubles that the Danes had sent 
as a gift to Dashkova. 45 He then instigated a failed plot to establish Paul as 
co-sovereign with his mother. Panin, however, distanced himself from von 
Saldern and was able to survive the crises. 

When Paul was not able to take over power at his majority, Panin turned 
to his supporters and to Masonic groups to achieve his goals of limiting 
the power of the monarch. Some fifty years later, Fonvizin’s nephew, the 
former Decemberist M. I. Fonvizin, wrote in his memoirs that his father 
had told him that when Paul had attained his majority and married Prin¬ 
cess Wilhelmina of Hesse-Darmstadt, the Panin brothers, Dashkova, N. V. 
Repnin, and some others, entered into a conspiracy to remove Catherine 
and to enthrone Paul. According to Fonvizin, Paul had agreed to accept 
and endorse a constitution, which would have limited tsarist authority and 
would have established the senate as the highest legislative body. With his 
secretary D. I. Fonvizin, author of Brigadier and the yet unwritten Minor 
(JVedorosl’), Panin was developing a project for the introduction of a consti¬ 
tution in Russia. Apparently, during the summer of 1773 he, with his clos¬ 
est associates, composed a plan for the installation of Paul on the throne. 
It seems, however, that P. B. Bakunin revealed the activities of the Panin 
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faction. The conspirators confessed, Catherine pardoned them, confined 
them to their estates, and kept them under surveillance. 46 Fonvizin’s ac¬ 
count is not reliable and contains many errors and contradictions. While 
there is little corroborating evidence, in light of Dashkova’s closeness to 
Panin, it seems likely that she participated in the work of his group. But 
Dashkova categorically denied involvement in any plots against Catherine, 
and as opposed to the Khitrovo and Mirovich affairs, she does not men¬ 
tion the present conspiracy in her Memoirs. Yet her political fortunes and 
misfortunes at court continued to reflect accurately the vicissitudes of the 
Panin party. 47 

It was a time of crisis and destabilization for Catherine; consequently, 
to steady the situation and to pacify the opposition, Catherine rewarded 
some and punished others. On the one hand, Aleksandr Vorontsov, whom 
Catherine disliked and considered a troublemaker like his sister, received 
the influential post that was to define his political career. He was named 
president of the Commerce Collegium, the main institution dealing with 
foreign trade, which he headed until 1794. On the other hand, Panin and 
Dashkova, once again suspected of conspiracy, moved to Moscow. From 
the autumn of 1773 to 1775, Dashkova lived in retirement on her estate, 
Troitskoe, often traveling to Moscow so her children could visit their 
grandmother. Her banishment coincided with the Pugachev revolt of 
i 773~ i 774, and she was in Moscow when Petr Panin captured the rebel 
leader Pugachev and brought him to Moscow in an iron cage on Novem¬ 
ber 4,1774. She met with her close friend Petr Panin, who had aged greatly 
during the campaign to suppress the Pugachev revolt, but did not join the 
curious throngs hoping to have a look at the defeated insurgent. In re¬ 
sponse to Aleksandr’s letter, she wrote that she had not seen Pugachev, for 
despite his evil deeds, a man in chains and awaiting execution could only 
be an object of great pity to her. 48 Although horrified by the bloodshed of 
the uprising, she was opposed to violence, the taking of human life, and to 
Pugachev’s execution. 

Dashkova’s expulsion from the court and life in Moscow coincided 
with Diderot’s arrival in St. Petersburg in 1773, but the two friends could 
not meet. Dashkova would have rushed to the capital, had it been pos¬ 
sible, while the sixty-year-old philosopher, fatigued by his long journey 
from France, was unwilling to leave his golden cage in St. Petersburg. He 
wrote that he was too old and too exhausted. Their correspondence at 
the time reflected disillusionment in Catherine, and on a number of oc¬ 
casions, they alluded to her disparagingly. Diderot felt that “ideas which 
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are transplanted from Paris to Petersburg assume, it is certain, a very 
different color” and recalled how in Paris Dashkova had told him that 
Catherine “possesses the soul of Brutus with all of the fascinations of 
Cleopatra.” 49 His comments give greater credence to Derzhavin’s re¬ 
mark that “Dashkova simultaneously loves and hates her [Catherine], 
and speaks of dark spots on her bright crown.” 50 Angry and out of favor, 
Dashkova met Grigorii Potemkin, general-adjutant, and already one of 
the most powerful men in Russia. During the winter of 1774, Potemkin 
visited the houses of several members of the Panin family and their fol¬ 
lowers, where he met Dashkova. When the conversation turned to the 
Grand Duke Paul, Dashkova, although she had only recently met Po¬ 
temkin, did not feel constrained to provide him with unsolicited coun¬ 
sel. “I gave him a certain piece of advice which he followed and thus 
avoided scandalous public scenes, which the Grand Duke (later Paul I) 
would not have failed to make in order to injure Potemkin and annoy 
his own mother” (141). Potemkin supported Catherine over Paul and the 
Panin faction at court and emerged as Catherine’s favorite, remaining 
her chief confident until his death in 1791. Despite her initial support, 
Dashkova’s relationship with Potemkin would be strained and eventually 
openly antagonistic. 

The years spent at Troitskoe, following her first journey to Europe, were 
not wasted and Dashkova was never idle. Returning to her books and the 
education of her children, she read about pedagogical issues and organized 
a course of study for her children with a curriculum and schedule based on 
the ideas of the Enlightenment. She was involved in the organization of a 
learned society at Moscow University, the Free Russian Society ( VoVnoe ros- 
siiskoe sobranie j, and was an active member during its twelve-year existence 
(1771-1783). Established at Moscow University in 1771 for the advancement 
and enrichment of the Russian language through the publication of prose 
and verse translations, its members included prominent professors at the 
University, men of letters, and public figures. I. I. Melissino, curator of 
Moscow University, headed and promoted the Society, and with its pub¬ 
lications, activities, and list of participants it was a direct precursor to the 
Russian Academy. The Society put out six issues of its periodical, Studies of 
the Free Russian Society at the Imperial University of Moscow (Opyt trudov Vol’nogo 
Rossiiskogo sobraniia pri Imp. Moskovskom universitete ), which for the most part 
published Russian literary and historical texts, as well as the translations 
and contributions of M. M. Kheraskov, D. I. Fonvizin, la. B. Kniazhnin, 
and G. R. Derzhavin, among others. Dashkova’s articles, often appear- 
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ing in epistolary form, reveal her complete sympathy and support for the 
progressive ideas of the time. 

In its first issue, she contributed a letter and three translations. The 
“Letter to a Friend” (“ Pis’mo k drugu ”) served as a statement of purpose 
and introduction to her theory of translation. 51 She argued that in order 
for a translation to be of benefit to society, it must favor clarity over elo¬ 
quence. The model she proposed was the prose and verse compositions of 
Lomonosov, who wrote beautifully and powerfully both in his serious and 
light works. She also discussed the problems of translating into Russian, 
a language that often lacked an appropriate terminology, so that “even 
a woman should be forgiven” for inaccuracies. Dashkova’s “Travel of a 
Certain Distinguished Russian Lady through Some English Provinces” 
appeared in the second issue of the journal along with yet another intro¬ 
ductory “Letter to a Friend.” 52 She wrote that she was attracted to England 
far more than any other country she had visited, for it represented the 
embodiment of political freedom and a model of a well-organized and en¬ 
lightened state. England’s well-being was a direct result of its government, 
and Dashkova felt that the English constitutional monarchy was the most 
complete and perfect system she had encountered. 53 

Her translations and writings at the time were a result of her travel 
abroad and represented a keen interest in the relationship of the state and 
citizen. In a letter to Aleksandr Kurakin, Dashkova wrote that she was 
reading and rereading Le systeme social with great enthusiasm. In view of her 
concentration on questions concerning rightful authority and the will of 
the people, she is possibly referring to the Rousseau treatise Le contract social. 
Subsequently, she sent Kurakin her translation of the French materialist, 
Paul Henri Dietrich Holbach, the same translation she had earlier shared 
with Petr Panin. 54 She selected two chapters from La politique naturelle, ou 
Discours sur les vrais principes du gouvernement (1773): “Society Must Assure the 
Well-Being of its Members” ( u Obshchestvo dolzhno delaf blagopoluchie svoikh 
chlenov ”) and “On Social Conditions” (“0 soobshchestvennom uslovii ”). She 
also translated David Hume’s “Of Commerce” (“ Opyt 0 torge”). bb Dashkova 
believed that a society and its citizens bear mutual responsibility toward 
each other and in these translations presented the Russian reader with 
major themes of the Enlightenment. Greatly influenced by the writings of 
Hobbes and especially Locke, they included principles of “social contract” 
and “rational egotism,” and ideas for the reformation of society and gov¬ 
ernment. The translations focused on the accountability of all before soci¬ 
ety, with those in power primarily responsible for the economic well-being 
of society and to this purpose organizing and administering appropriate 
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economic structures. 56 Since the well-being of the individual constituted 
the well-being of the whole, every member of society must strive to oversee 
an efficient and effective domestic economy. 57 Hume stressed the need to 
stimulate industriousness and productivity in the population, which would 
be impossible in Russia’s system of serfdom. Dashkova understood this and 
could only hope that one day the sources of economic prosperity, wealth, 
and dynamism of England would become a reality of Russia. In the mean¬ 
time, she could only dream of returning to England so that her son could 
study with Hume. 





S econd Journey 
Abroad 


^^"^JECAUSE OF HER EXCLUSION from the court, Dashkova 
g could not congratulate the empress personally on the Rus- 

sian victories over Turkey. Instead, she sent her a work by 
Angelica Kauffmann, the Swiss-born painter Dashkova admired, who was 
known for her portraits and historical scenes and who was the only female 
member of the Royal Academy. The painting, entitled the Embroideress 
(i 773 ), is now located at the Pushkin Museum in Moscow and is almost 
identical to Grecian Lady at Work at the Royal Academy. Dashkova’s choice 
of artist and subject matter was significant, since it represented her interest 
in women artists generally. Specifically, it was one woman’s gift to another 
of a painting by a woman artist, depicting another woman embroider¬ 
ing. Further, it alluded to the liberation of the Greeks from the Turkish 
yoke and possibly to Penelope the weaver (Catherine), surrounded by false 
suitors (Catherine’s courtiers). Dashkova did not know that her wander¬ 
ings would be long lasting like Odysseus’s, and that Angelica Kauffmann’s 
painting would not lead to a rapprochement with the empress. 

In April 1774, she also sent a letter congratulating Catherine on her 
forty-fifth birthday and received a cordial, if formal reply. Dashkova did 
not take part in the festivities celebrating the signing of the Treaty of Ku- 
chuk Kainardzhi (1774), which marked a period of peace that would last 
in Russia until 1787. Nor was she present at the hero’s welcome accorded 
Field-Marshal Rumiantsev in 1775 in Moscow, whom Catherine honored 
with the title ^adunaiskii for his victories beyond the Danube. Rather, she 
tended to her dying mother-in-law, and after the funeral, feeling alone 
and disregarded, Dashkova was again determined to go abroad to further 
her son’s “classical and university education” (143). In contrast, Anastasia 
remained in her brother’s shadow due to her physical problems. She was 
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small, thin, and hunchbacked, and Dashkova thought that in a society 
where physical beauty played a decisive role, her daughter would have 
little hope of being successful. 1 Evidently, she had by then little interest in 
her daughter’s education, for rickets had profoundly affected Anastasia’s 
development. Dashkova provided her daughter with the traditional edu¬ 
cation given to women of the time, but no more, preparing her for mar¬ 
riage and motherhood. At one time, she was contemplating the possible 
marriage of twelve-year-old Anastasia to Aleksandr Kurakin, who was ten 
years her senior. In a letter to him, she expressed her concerns about Anas¬ 
tasia’s upcoming entrance into St. Petersburg society: “Our people are so 
unforgiving, so quick to judge on the basis of appearances and demeanor 
that my head spins when I think of my arrival to your city.” 2 Petr Bartenev 
felt that there was little hope for Dashkova’s hunchbacked daughter to 
make a match with Aleksandr Kurakin. 3 

Since her daughter could not be a luminary in society, Dashkova, a 
woman whose commitment to her own education had been the defining 
feature of her youth, disregarded her daughter and concentrated all her 
efforts on the preparation of her son for a brilliant career. Tragically, her 
son was far less gifted than Anastasia, who would never forgive Dash¬ 
kova’s neglect and would forever harbor resentment and ill will toward 
her mother. Moreover, after going against established conventions in her 
youth and arranging her own marriage, Dashkova now negotiated the 
betrothal of her fifteen-year-old daughter to the much older Brigadier An¬ 
drei Shcherbinin. In the Memoirs , she explained the choice of the husband: 
“Thanks to a certain physical defect, she [the daughter] was not fully de¬ 
veloped and I could not expect a younger and more dashing husband to 
remain loving and submissive.” 4 About Andrei Shcherbinin she could only 
write that “the bad treatment he had received at the hands of his parents 
had left him with a melancholy, though gentle, disposition” (143). 5 The 
marriage was not a happy union; it was ill conceived and doomed to fail. 
The daughter received a dowry of some eighty thousand rubles, but the 
couple lived extravagantly, incurred enormous debts, quarreled often, and 
mostly preferred to live apart. 

In 1775, Dashkova received Catherine’s permission to travel “without 
delay,” which was granted “with unbelievable coldness” at a general au¬ 
dience open to all, and left Dashkova hoping “that the time would come 
when things would change and greater fairness would be shown me” (143). 
Accompanied by a suite of people, which now included the newly mar¬ 
ried Anastasia and her husband, Dashkova, traveling on this occasion as 
herself and eschewing her former incognito, set out on the road to Pskov 
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to visit some property belonging to the Shcherbinin family. The journey 
began badly: One of the servants fell to the road and was injured when 
two carriages ran over him. Fortunately, they were light and on runners. 
While everybody else stood there gawking helplessly, including her hapless 
son-in-law, Dashkova took full charge. According to the medical wisdom 
of the age, it was essential to bleed the accident victim as soon as possible, 
but there was nobody qualified to perform the operation. Remembering 
the lancet in her son’s English briefcase, Dashkova undertook the required 
procedure herself. Afterward, Dashkova continued on her way confident 
that she had saved the poor man’s life, although the event traumatized her 
and she felt ill with violent palpitations. 

She found the Shcherbinin parents to be extremely dull and did not 
get along with her daughter’s father-in-law. 6 Therefore, she cut her visit 
short and continued her trip to Grodno, which proved to be hazardous 
and difficult since the roads were poorly maintained and overgrown. They 
advanced slowly with a company of Cossacks clearing and widening their 
way through the thick forest. To compound their problems, Pavel came 
down with measles in a place where proper medical assistance was not 
available, and the party of travelers found themselves stranded in Grodno 
for five weeks. Then, Anastasia also caught the measles from her brother. 
Finally, with her children fully recovered, Dashkova traveled on to War¬ 
saw by way of Vilna. There she often met with Stanislas-Augustus Poni- 
atowski, the last king of Poland and Catherine’s second lover. Dashkova 
admired him for his kindness, intellect, and interest in the arts, but she felt 
that he was ill suited to be king. Vastly unpopular in Poland, he was above 
all too weak to rule a turbulent nation and to pursue independent policies 
best suited for his country. In a letter from Warsaw, dated October 9,1776, 
Poniatowski thanked Dashkova for the Angelica Kauffmann prints he had 
received and wondered if Hume’s death in 1776 would alter Dashkova’s 
plans to educate her son at Edinburgh. 7 

In Berlin she was again received warmly but hurried on to Spa to fulfill 
the promise she had made years earlier to rent the newly built house on 
the Promenade de Sept Heures. As she waited for the arrival of Catherine 
Hamilton, the tensions and ill feelings she had felt for Andrei Shcherbinin 
became intolerable. Dispute followed dispute, and at last he left Spa while 
his young wife, still emotionally tied to her domineering mother, refused 
to follow him. In a letter to Dashkova, written after his acrimonious de¬ 
parture from Europe, Andrei Shcherbinin bemoaned the ill will she di¬ 
rected at him, and in particular her aggravation with his pensiveness and 
melancholy, which he claimed was a result of hypochondria. He begged 
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Dashkova to release his wife to him. 8 Anastasia eventually reunited with 
her husband, after he received his father’s inheritance, but soon after they 
separated for good. 

At the end of the season in Spa, Dashkova crossed the English Channel 
without incident and spent a few days in London, which in October 1776 
was abuzz with discussions and debates concerning the American War 
of Independence. It was a topic of great interest to her, and her library 
contained many books on the nature and consequences of sociopolitical 
upheaval and change: Abbe de Vertot’s Histoire des revolutions arrivees dans 
le gouvernement de la Republique romaine, Histoire des revolution de Portugal , and 
History of Revolution in Sweden. Translated in 1729, the latter work depicts 
the heroic actions of Gustavus Vasa and his fight for liberty in the face of 
oppressive tyranny. It was then especially popular and widely read in En¬ 
gland. After the Terror in France, Daskova’s enthusiasm for revolutionary 
change waned significantly, and in the Memoirs, she passed over the Ameri¬ 
can Revolution entirely. The large number of volumes she owned dealing 
with colonial unrest in the New World, however, attests to her early inter¬ 
est in the subject: for instance, Histoire des troubles de lAmerique Anglaise, Abrege 
des revolutions de V Amerique Anglaise, and Political Pieces by Franklin. 

In London, the Russian artist Gavriil Skorodumov, who was then 
studying at the Royal Academy, did an engraving of her and her children, 
a work that remained unfinished. Soon, in November, she continued on to 
Scotland, and on the way, at Easton Maudit in Northamptonshire, visited 
Henry, the 3rd Earl of Sussex. There she met Edward Wilmot, father of 
Martha and Catherine, the young women who were to live with Dashkova 
at Troitskoe and who would encourage her to write her autobiography. 
Dashkova arrived in Edinburgh on December 8, during the unusually se¬ 
vere winter of 1776, and settled in the fashionable area of George Street, 
New Town. 9 According to her Memoirs, she also lived for a time in one of 
the apartments of the Palace of Holyroodhouse, next to the study of the 
unfortunate Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. There she could indulge in ro¬ 
mantic role-playing as she acted out in her mind the part of a victimized 
woman whose involvement in political affairs had led to exile and execu¬ 
tion. But her entry into Edinburgh society was hardly the stuff of historical 
romances and disappointed many eyewitnesses. The Dowager Countess of 
Fife wrote her son that she had seen Dashkova at the theater. “She was at 
the play yesterday, the ladies were dissatisfied with her appearance, as they 
expected to see one uncommonly fine, but she despises dress.” 10 

The education of her son remained Dashkova’s primary concern and 
the major theme of her second trip to England. As early as her first journey 
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abroad she had considered where to enroll her son and had decided on 
Edinburgh University as the most appropriate location for Pavel to pursue 
classical studies. Edinburgh University was a great hub of learning and 
scholarship in the eighteenth century. Thomas Jefferson wrote that with 
respect to learning, there was no other place on Earth like Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, and Benjamin Franklin, who visited in 1776, found it to be a center 
of scholarship where the best of the best had gathered. 11 For Dashkova 
there were additional incentives to enroll her son there. The university 
was far from the temptations of larger capital cities in Europe, from which 
Dashkova wanted to shield her young son, and she felt that an English (or 
Scottish) education best suited his temperament and personality. Firmly 
believing that children should be educated outside their familiar environ¬ 
ment and thereby exposed to different people and places, she, neverthe¬ 
less, valued parental guidance denied her in childhood. Therefore, she 
would accompany her son—and she preferred to live in Scotland. 

En route to Edinburgh, Dashkova wrote three letters to William Rob¬ 
ertson, the Scottish historian. 12 He was principal of Edinburgh University, 
the first biographer of Mary Stuart, and author of numerous historical 
studies including History of the Reign of Emperor Charles V (1769), which Vol¬ 
taire, among others, praised highly. The academic success of the university, 
the “Athens of the North,” was in great measure a consequence of William 
Robertson’s administration. She had hoped that her son would study with 
Hume, but with his death a few months prior to her arrival in England, 
she made every effort to persuade Robertson to serve as Pavel’s academic 
adviser. In her letters, she explained her reasons for selecting Edinburgh 
University and outlined an intensive course of studies for her thirteen- 
year-old son. She wrote Robertson that she was preparing him for military 
service, and as was customary then in Russia, at the age of eight Pavel 
had gained a commission in the military at the rank of cornet. Robertson 
was skeptical, citing Pavel’s youth, but the proud and insistent mother as¬ 
sured him that her son was mature, fully prepared academically, and with 
adequate proficiency in English. According to Dashkova, her son was not 
too young for admission to the university. Moreover, he had grown to be 
a tall and strong young man. He knew languages: French fluently, with a 
reading knowledge of German and Latin, while in English he understood 
“all the prose writers and the poets tolerably.” She did not mention Rus¬ 
sian at all. Dashkova went on to assert that she had acquainted him with 
the great works of world literature and that he was “over severe in his 
criticisms, which may be considered somewhat of a characteristic failing.” 
Mathematics had been an important area of emphasis in his preparation, 
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but he required additional work in algebra. Most of all, Dashkova hoped 
that he would acquire greater competence in civil and military architec¬ 
ture and apply himself fully to the study of history and the constitutions of 
government, which “he must go over again, and occupy himself much with 
them at home with his tutor.” 13 

In her next letter, Dashkova provided Robertson with a detailed de¬ 
scription of her son’s preparation and outlined a two-year or five-semester 
course of study she wanted him to pursue at the university, followed by 
two years of travel. It was a broadly based liberal arts curriculum with 
additional courses in military science and fortifications. There were seven 
points of concentration: 

1. Logic and the philosophy of reasoning 

2. Experimental physics 

3. A notion of chemistry 

4. Philosophy and natural history 

5. Natural rights, public and universal rights, and the rights of individuals; 
and these as they were applicable to the laws and usages of the people 
of Europe 

6. Ethics 

7. Politics. 14 

The proposed program was overly ambitious, and in view of his subse¬ 
quent disappointing behavior, Dashkova’s son quite possibly burned out 
trying to please his mother. 15 D. I. Ilovaiski stated outright that Dashkova 
overeducated her children into complete intellectual exhaustion. 16 

In Edinburgh, Dashkova was introduced to a community of university 
professors she deeply admired and considered to be “a group of educated 
and intelligent people, whom it was always an immense pleasure to see and 
whose conversation never failed to be instructive” (147). Often, she invited 
distinguished scholars, some of the leading intellectuals of the age, to her 
house. In addition to Robertson, her guests included Hugh Blair, profes¬ 
sor of rhetoric and author of Lectures on Rhetoric (1783); Adam Ferguson, 
professor of pneumatics, natural and moral philosophy, and mathemat¬ 
ics, and author of Institutes of Moral Philosophy (1772); and the economist 
Adam Smith. She sent his influential Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the 
Wealth of Nations (1776) to her brother Aleksandr, president of the Com¬ 
merce Collegium. Possibly, she also met Boswell, who mentioned in his 
diary for Thursday, August 21, 1777, that he “dined at Lord MacDonald’s 
with the Princess.” 17 Dashkova never felt more satisfied intellectually and 
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emotionally than she had at Edinburgh University in the academic world 
of learning, scholarship, and enlightenment, which contrasted sharply to 
the petty squabbles and power politics of court life. She traveled, read, 
wrote, and composed music. “This period of my existence” she claimed, 
“was both the happiest and most peaceful that has ever fallen to my lot in 
this world” (147). When she was in Edinburgh two Russian students, I. S. 
Sheshkovskii and E. Zverev boarded at her house. Sheshkovskii’s father 
was head of Catherine’s Secret Chancellery, but Dashkova thought the 
son was an idler and a brainless youth, and he was eventually thrown into 
debtor’s prison. 

During the summer, following her son’s first academic year, Dashkova 
undertook a two-week tour of the Scottish Highlands, a journey Samuel 
Johnson had made a few years earlier. 18 Her “Le petit tour dans les Highland 
is a unique travelogue in diary form describing the journey embarked on 
from August 25 to September 7, 1777, which eventually took her to an 
area “not known to have been visited by any other Russian visitors in 
the eighteenth, or, as far as I know, nineteenth centuries.” 19 Dashkova 
was the rare traveler indeed exploring areas that were not traditionally 
part of the Grand Tour, for in England the itinerary usually meant only 
London and Bath. Early on the morning of August 25, 1777, the party set 
out in two coaches. Along the way, she described the landscape and the 
ruins of ancient castles as romantic and “sublime” and presented herself 
as a woman of feeling who “had reason to believe that my head was not 
worthy of my heart” (“J’ai eu plusieurs fois raison de croire que ma tete ne valoit 
[sic] pas mon Coeur ”) 20 Nonetheless, many of her observations were succinct, 
matter-of-fact, and concerned with the everyday details of her journey. At 
a local inn in Linlithgow, where they stopped to have eggs and cream for 
breakfast, Dashkova commented that the English would have thought the 
place wretched, the French passable, and the Scots clean and comfortable. 
Initially, they inspected industrial locations such as the Clyde-Forth Ca¬ 
nal, where the horses baulked at the drawbridge and would go no further. 
The brutality of the cruel postillions, who lashed the horses mercilessly, 
shocked Dashkova, and only the lead of a passing carriage finally induced 
the gentle animals (la delicatesse de ces deux animaux) to cross the bridge. At 
Carron they inspected the famous ironworks, ovens, chimneys, and instil¬ 
lations for smelting and welding. They then dined in Inch and made an 
excursion to Stirling Castle before resuming their expedition. 

In Perth they took rooms at an inn overlooking the Tay, and in the 
morning went on to Inver where they crossed by boat to Dunkeld. The 
Duke of Atholl’s gardens did not please Dashkova as she recalled “the Al- 
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Nature never be forgot. 5 ’ 21 At Taymouth Castle, she found Lord Breadal- 
bane to be charming, the castle beautiful, and the scenery magnificent. She 
inspected her host’s art collection, toured the castle, and stayed there four 
days. Traveling the old military road to Tyndrum the travelers spent the 
night in a damp and unpleasant inn. From there they went on to Inverary 
by way of Dalmally and Loch Awe. In Inverary Dashkova complained that 
she was obliged to spend the night at an inn where a group of rowdy and 
noisy men from Fifeshire kept her up all night. Tired after their sleepless 
night, the travelers proceeded through the dreary pass of Glencrow and 
admired Loch Lomand. In Dumbarton, where Mary Queen of Scots was a 
prisoner in the castle, her son received the honor of Freeman of the town. 
At Buchanan Castle, they inspected letters from Charles I and Charles 
II and after spending another night in Inch, returned to Edinburgh on 
Sunday, March 7. 

In her travelogue, Dashkova paid close attention to the places of com¬ 
merce and manufacturing of goods. She visited a sugar and rug-making 
mill, inspected military fortifications, and evaluated the architecture and 
functionality of public buildings. Along the way, she noted the estates of 
the wealthy, where the tastelessness of many of the great houses contrasted 
sharply with the poverty and harsh living conditions of the peasants. While 
often critical of living conditions in the Highlands, the beauty of the moun¬ 
tains and the lochs, especially Loch Lomand, filled her heart with feelings 
of the sublime, and her account contains many passages with elements of 
preromantic descriptions. Feeling all the while, in the expression of the 
time, to be a woman of sensibility, she studied romantic landscapes and 
elaborate gardens while alluding to Laurence Sterne and to the sentimen¬ 
tal brush of Angelica Kauffman. Having read John Locke, Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, and other writers and philosophers who established the cult of 
sensibility in Europe, she often utilized the vocabulary of sensibility, even 
excessive sensibility then much in vogue, especially in the evocation of her 
heightened emotional response to the magnificent landscapes of the Scot¬ 
tish Highlands. Nevertheless, Dashkova was not a sentimentalist and in her 
writings cut “a channel between the classical and the sentimental streams 
of contemporary Russian literature. 5 ’ 22 

Shortly after her return, Dashkova fell seriously ill, and the following 
summer, after suffering a severe attack of rheumatism, Dr. William Cul¬ 
len, Scottish physician and professor of medicine at Glasgow University, 
ordered her to try the waters at the Buxton, Matlock, and Derbyshire spas 
and to bathe in the sea at Scarborough. During her recovery, she received 
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tireless care and attention from her friends Catherine Hamilton and Lady 
Mulgrave, who found Dashkova to be an extraordinary character “very 
well informed & of a strong Masculine spirit which I should guess was the 
case from her Appearance. 5 ’ 23 All her life, Dashkova had a great fondness 
for dogs, especially the King Charles miniature spaniel, a breed much in 
fashion then among the royalty of Europe. Her lapdog Favori was a source 
of great comfort to her and she recalled with pleasure how Favori had 
been terribly distraught by her illness. The little animal hid under the bed, 
refused to come out, and bared its teeth at anyone who came near. Only 
after its mistress’s health had taken a sharp turn for the better did Favori 
emerge from its hiding place, gentle and loving once again. 

Back in Edinburgh, Dashkova continued to supervise closely the edu¬ 
cation of her son, who took classes from Hugh Blair, Dugal’d (Donald) 
Stuart, Adam Ferguson, and Joseph Black, and to oversee private les¬ 
sons in riding and fencing for Pavel’s health. She organized dances for his 
amusement and many of these activities and entertainments proved to be 
expensive, forcing her to draw upon her credit and borrow two thousand 
pounds from her bankers William Forbes and James Hunter-Blair of the 
Scottish bank Forbes, Hunter, & Co. Despite the costs and her inherent 
frugality, according to Dashkova, she was nevertheless willing to do ev¬ 
erything necessary for her son: “my life was dedicated to the love I bore 
my children” and “I was trying to give my son the best possible educa¬ 
tion” (148-149). The proud and adoring mother looked on as her son sat 
for public examination, “and so amazingly successful were his answers 
to the questions on all subjects that the audience could not refrain from 
clapping (even though this is forbidden)” (149). To Dashkova’s great joy 
and personal satisfaction, upon completion of his dissertation and all of 
the requirements for the degree, on April 6, 1779, Pavel became the first 
Russian to earn a Master of Arts from Edinburgh University. On May 7, 
1779, the Lord Provost of Edinburgh named Pavel an honorary citizen of 
the city, and in 1781 at the young age of seventeen, he gained membership 
into the prestigious London Royal Society. Pavel was a serious, polite, and 
studious young man, but hardly an independent and strong individual, 
since he was always under the watchful eye of his authoritarian mother. 
For example, Dashkova would be required to act on her son’s behalf and 
to clear up a misunderstanding as to whether he was in fact a member of 
the Society. The confusion was caused by the death of Dr. Daniel Charles 
Solander, who was secretary to Sir Joseph Banks, explorer, naturalist, and 
president of the Society. 

In a letter dated August 5,1780, Professor Hugh Blair assured the doting 
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mother that based on his performance at Edinburgh University, her son 
would in the future measure up to all her expectations. 24 Dashkova for her 
part presented the university with a selection of Lomonosov’s works and a 
valuable collection of Russian commemorative medals struck to celebrate 
the births of Russian emperors from Peter I to Catherine’s grandson, the 
future Alexander I. At the end of her stay in Edinburgh and in preparation 
for the journey, she wrote an instruction to her son on educational travel. 25 
Its tone and style recalls Lord Chesterfield’s letters to his son (1746), in 
which he wrote, that knowledge of the world is only to be acquired in the 
world, and not in a closet. Dashkova too approached travel as an impor¬ 
tant educational activity and organized it according to some of the same 
principles found in the composition of her son’s curriculum. These she 
outlined in a long letter in which she urged Pavel not to travel for the sake 
of pleasure alone. Rather, in order to be a responsible and productive 
citizen, he must educate himself and thereby become useful to his native 
country. His journey would offer him the opportunity to learn much about 
other people and other lands. Indeed, nothing was as illuminating as the 
diversity of various countries and people, and one should never lose an ap¬ 
propriate opportunity to acquire knowledge. Pavel must remain alert and 
keep his eyes and ears open concerning 

the nature and form of government; the laws, customs, influence, popu¬ 
lation, and commerce; the physical circumstances of countries relating 
to soil and climate; their foreign and domestic policy; the production, 
religion, manners, resources, real and fictitious, with regard to public 
credit, income, and taxes; and the variable conditions of different classes 

• • Ofi 

m society. 

Travel would then enable him to gain a realistic perspective that would 
set in relief areas requiring change in his native country. Continuous com¬ 
parison with one’s own homeland should lead to the adaptation of ev¬ 
erything that might be of use to both the individual and to society, along 
with the rejection of all that is negative. Therefore, she stressed the need 
for constant attention and observance during the two years of travel. She 
concluded her instruction by urging her son to be open-minded, respect¬ 
ful, and tolerant when confronted by the diverse customs and religions of 
foreign cultures. 

With regard to the religious opinions of those with whom you converse, 
it is fit they should be held sacred and respected, whatever they be. An 
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attempt at refutation on these subjects, serious or ironical, leaves behind 
it a sensation bitter and offensive to that good opinion which every indi¬ 
vidual entertains of himself, never perhaps to be entirely forgotten. 27 

Having accomplished her goals and successfully fulfilled her duties 
as tutor to her son, she was ready to depart her beloved Edinburgh. In 
June, she left for Ireland largely at Catherine Hamilton’s suggestion and 
crossed by packet from Portpatrick to Donaghadee. There she met Eliza¬ 
beth Morgan, with whom she went on to Coleraine and made an ex¬ 
pedition to view the mass of basalt columns at the Giant’s Causeway in 
County Antrim. Dashkova likened her stay in Ireland to a happy dream, 
as Dublin society proved to be “distinguished by its elegance, its wit, and 
its manners, and enlivened by that frankness which comes naturally to the 
Irish” (149). She enjoyed the company of her two close friends, Elizabeth 
Morgan and Catherine Hamilton, and spent much of her time in the com¬ 
pany of Arabella Denny, patron of the arts, philanthropist, and founder 
of the Magdalen Asylum for Fallen Women and the Foundling Hospital 
for Children in Dublin. Arabella Denny was the first woman to become a 
member of the Royal Irish Academy, an institution that would also grant 
Dashkova honorary membership. A close friendship developed between 
Dashkova and the much older Lady Arabella, who was then past seventy, 
as Dashkova held in high esteem her intelligence, energy, and charitable 
works. Dashkova would often visit her for tea at her house, Peafield Cliff 
at Blackrock, and spent Christmas 1779 there. In front of the hall door, she 
planted several ilex trees, two of which have survived to this day and are 
visible over the wall of the garden. 28 Regrettably, Dashkova’s reflections on 
the state of Ireland during her journey in 1779-80, which Arabella Denny 
mentioned in a letter to her, were lost. 29 

On one occasion, Lady Arabella persuaded her Russian friend to com¬ 
pose music to a favorite hymn for four voices and an organ, and had it 
performed to great acclaim at a benefit concert for the Magdalen Hospital. 
Dashkova was self-effacing, but delighted by its reception. After rehearsing 
the piece several times, 

She [Arabella Denny] had it sung in church in the presence of a numer¬ 
ous congregation drawn by curiosity to hear what a Russian bear could 
have composed. The collection was very considerable. Lady Arabella, 
when I saw her that evening, was charmingly gay, gave me a full account 
of the morning service, and ascribed the profit made by her Magdalen 
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establishment to my music. Then she gave me her blessing as affection¬ 
ately as a mother (150). 

Dashkova was the author of a number of musical compositions, includ¬ 
ing arias, songs, spiritual hymns, and the arrangement of folk songs. The 
previous year she had sent one of her works to David Garrick, the actor, 
hoping he might find a place for it on the English stage. His response 
was courteous, encouraging, but noncommittal: “Yesterday, a most ac¬ 
complished musician and an excellent composer did all the justice in his 
power to her highness’s composition. The small audience was in raptures; 
the taste, harmony, and pathetic simplicity of the airs were felt from the 
heart.” 30 

While in Dublin, Dashkova went to the old Irish House of Commons at 
College Green and was much impressed by the brilliant oratory of Henry 
Grattan, who labored tirelessly for Irish independence and strongly op¬ 
posed union with England. At other times, she organized soirees, attended 
concerts, read books with her friends, or made excursions to see the castle 
in Kilkenny, the beautiful lake in Killarney, the harbor of Cork, and the 
magnificent countryside surrounding Limerick. In Cork, she visited the 
Wilmots and their relations. Dashkova continued organizing entertain¬ 
ments for her children, while never abandoning the ongoing and obsessive 
education of her son. His preparation for a brilliant career always remained 
foremost in her mind, and she found him a dance master from Paris. Pavel 
would become an excellent and enthusiastic dancer, and would take every 
opportunity to indulge his passion for dance, even later in life when he had 
grown much older and quite a bit heavier. Dashkova engaged a tutor in 
Italian, and another, Professor Greenfield, to review the subjects he had 
studied at the university and to read Greek and Latin classics with him. 
Arabella Denny wrote Dashkova that as a mother her great love for her 
children would in the future bring her great happiness. 31 All the while, 
however, Anastasia remained an afterthought, and in the Memoirs , Dash¬ 
kova hardly mentions her daughter. 

After a stay of close to a year, sadly and reluctantly Dashkova sailed 
from Ireland in May 1780, landed in Holyhead, and from there drove to 
London. Along the way, as she traveled through the West Midlands, she 
visited the Soho factory in Handsworth, where the operation of a copying 
machine piqued her interest and furthered her growing respect for mod¬ 
ern science and technology. But no less impressive were the “many most 
romantic places in Wales,” which contrasted sharply to the din, dirt, so- 
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cial whirlwind and political unrest of London, to which she soon returned 
(150). This time around, she arranged an audience with King George III 
and the royal family. George III, an enthusiastic talker despite his stutter, 
was dedicated to his wife and fifteen children, while Queen Charlotte was 
mostly apolitical, stayed out of public affairs, and led a retired life at home. 
Dashkova proudly told them about her son’s education in Edinburgh, and 
the Queen commended her on being such a devoted mother. Before her 
departure, Dashkova once more met the royal family and the children, 
“who were really quite angelic” (151). 

During her stay in London, Dashkova was acquainted with Joshua 
Reynolds and James Gandon, the architect of Dublin, and in 1780 Pavel 
worked and studied with the English engraver and watercolor painter Paul 
Sandby. 32 She spent the remaining time sightseeing, traveling to Bath and 
Bristol, and visiting Walpole’s Strawberry Hills. In Buckinghamshire, she 
met the celebrated parliamentarian Edmund Burke. Dashkova, in her 
Memoirs , failed to mention that she was in London during the anti-Catholic 
disturbances of the first week of June known as the Gordon Riots, when 
rioting mobs threatened to take over the entire city. In fact, she was under 
suspicion because of the involvement and arrest on June 2, 1780, of her 
half-brother, Ivan Rontsov. No less a public figure than Horace Walpole 
suspected Dashkova of complicity and referred to her as Thalestris, Queen 
of the Amazons. 33 

When Dashkova sailed from Margrate in August, she could only sus¬ 
pect that she would never return to England, the country she praised above 
others and whose institutions and form of government she believed Russia 
should emulate. In later life, she would write on several occasions about 
returning to England, but never realized her desire. From Ostend, she 
proceeded to Brussels, Antwerp, Rotterdam, Delft, The Hague, Leyden, 
Haarlem, and Utrecht. The cleanliness and tidiness of these northern cit¬ 
ies astounded her, since they contrasted sharply to the dirt and disorder of 
London and Paris, to say nothing of the contained chaos of Moscow and 
St. Petersburg. In Leyden she visited the university that William of Orange 
founded in the sixteenth century and she studied ancient manuscripts. At 
the Huis ten Bose Palace in The Hague, the Prince of Orange, William 
V, Stadholder of Holland, and his wife Princess Wilhelmina of Prussia re¬ 
ceived her. Twenty years earlier, her brother Aleksandr had arrived there 
as the Russian ambassador, but now it was her turn to assemble with the 
heads of state, if only as a celebrity rather than in any official capacity. 
Characteristically, in her Memoirs she portrayed the people she met in far 
more detail than the places she visited. Thus, she described at length her 
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meetings with the Prince and Princess of Orange, proudly recalling that 
at dinner the “Prince of Orange was also present, and though ordinarily 
he fell asleep at table however early the hour, that time I was sitting by his 
side and did not even see him doze” (153). 

Even more detailed is her description of the meeting in Leyden with 
Grigorii Orlov and his young wife Catherine, who was seeking medical 
treatment for consumption, from which she would die at the age of twenty- 
three. When the two enemies and political combatants sat down to dinner, 
they were uncomfortably tense and cautious, perhaps recalling the private 
dinner they shared years ago with the empress who now had cast off both 
of them. Dashkova wrote that “the expression of my face, which to my own 
great detriment always revealed my feelings, gave him to understand that 
his visit was neither expected nor particularly relished” (153-54). Orlov as¬ 
sured Dashkova that he was there as a friend and did not wish to continue 
their hostilities. As a gesture of his peaceful intentions and of a possible 
detente, Orlov remarked that Pavel was a fine-looking young man and 
volunteered to secure his promotion in the regiment of the Horse Guards 
he commanded. Dashkova declined the Orlov gambit, fully aware that he 
and Potemkin, who was minister of war, were at odds. She informed him 
that she had already written Potemkin on her son’s behalf, requesting the 
appointment of her son as his aide-de-camp. 34 Orlov did not take lightly 
Dashkova’s unequivocal refusal of his overtures to gain her support in op¬ 
position to Catherine’s new favorite, Potemkin. He renewed his attack at 
their next meeting in Brussels when they found themselves in the company 
of, among others, Ivan Melissino, director (then curator) of Moscow Uni¬ 
versity and member of the Academy of Sciences, his wife Proskov’ia Dol¬ 
gorukova, and Anna Protasova, maid of honor to the empress. Orlov knew 
that his comments would get back to the empress and therefore, looking 
directly at Dashkova’s son, remarked that Pavel could easily supplant any 
of Catherine’s lovers. Orlov’s words acutely embarrassed Dashkova, and 
she immediately sent her son away on an errand. Barely able to contain 
her anger, she berated Orlov for publicly discussing Catherine’s favorites 
and thereby sullying Her Majesty’s name in front of Pavel, who was her 
godson. Never would her son be anyone’s favorite and, seemingly, never 
could Dashkova and Orlov become allies. 35 After Orlov’s departure, Dash¬ 
kova, with a great sense of pleasure and relief, resumed her daily activities. 
Beginning every morning at nine o’clock, she would set off botanizing in 
the hills surrounding Brussels and compiled a herbarium of plants un¬ 
known to her in Russia. 

When the money she was expecting finally arrived, Dashkova left Brus- 
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sels, and stopping in Lille for only two days, drove directly to Paris where 
she stayed at the Hotel de la Chine. 36 There, she fell in with a group of 
Russians and met again with Ivan Melissino “with his well-stocked mind, 
his pleasant, even temper, and his charming manners” (155). Other ac¬ 
quaintances included Ivan Saltykov and his wife Daria Chernysheva, 
Aleksandr Samoilov (Potemkin’s nephew), and Andrei Shuvalov and his 
wife Ekaterina Saltykova. Andrei was the cousin of Dashkova’s childhood 
mentor Ivan Shuvalov. A public figure and minor writer, he was involved 
in the translation and publication of the French encyclopedists in Russia 
and corresponded with Voltaire, La Harpe, Marmontel, and many others. 
In 1771, Voltaire wrote incorrectly that Dashkova had participated in the 
writing of Antidote, on Examen du mauvais livre superbement imprime intitule Voyage 
en Siberie (1770). In fact, Andrei Shuvalov assisted Catherine in composing 
that response to the Chappe d’Auteroche’s Voyage en Siberie (1768). While 
conscious of Shuvalov’s intelligence and knowledge of French culture, es¬ 
pecially poetry, Dashkova felt that, “he lacked the solidity of mind essen¬ 
tial for a sound and steady judgment”(i56). Shuvalov did not become a 
member of the Russian Academy, although his literary activities seemed to 
entitle him for consideration far beyond some of the other academicians. 
Finally, according to Dashkova’s less than objective opinion, “he lost his 
reason and died insane unlamented by anyone — even by his own family” 
(156). In Paris in 1781, Aleksandr Samoilov and Ivan Melissino related to 
Dashkova that Orlov and Shuvalov were spreading rumors that she was 
preparing her son to become the next in the long line of Catherine’s fa¬ 
vorites. In so doing, upon his return to Russia, Shuvalov turned Aleksandr 
Lanskoi, Catherine’s lover, against Dashkova and her son. Catherine, for 
her part, was well disposed at this time to Pavel. On July 13,1781, she wrote 
the Baron Grimm that she was “never indifferent to this boy, because it 
seemed to me that he possessed a superb heart.” 37 

Dashkova also renewed old friendships from her previous visit to Paris 
and was overjoyed to see Diderot, who “threw his arms round [her]” 
(156). She was not traveling incognito, so Suzanne Necker and a few other 
friends could extend their welcome to her without delay. Among them was 
Chretien Guillaume de Lamoignon de Malesherbes, the French statesman 
and writer on political and legal subjects, who was largely instrumental in 
securing the publication of the Encyclopedie. By the time Dashkova came to 
write her Memoirs, she knew that Malesherbes, who had defended Louis 
XVI at his trial, had not escaped arrest and was guillotined along with his 
family. When asked at the Convention what made him so courageous, he 
replied that he had contempt for his accusers and contempt for death. 
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During her short stay in Paris of less than a year, Dashkova felt caught 
up in the city’s tumultuous and hectic world, dividing her time between 
the smart set of Parisian high society and its intellectual and artistic com¬ 
munity. She sat for Jean-Antoine Houdon, the sculptor whose many works 
included the statues and busts of Voltaire, Catherine II, and George Washington. 
Dashkova was displeased with the large bust in bronze he produced: it 
looked unnatural, idealized, and too much like a French duchess “wearing 
a dress with a low-cut neck, instead of the simple, unaffected woman I re¬ 
ally was” (158). Generally, mornings she visited the homes and studios of 
influential political leaders, thinkers, writers, and artists. Evenings, she at¬ 
tended concerts, plays, literary salons, or she entertained visitors at home. 
Most often, she was in the company of her friend Diderot, who was in poor 
health, and she also met the young Talleyrand and Guillaume-Thomas- 
Frangois Raynal, the French historian and philosopher who had collabo¬ 
rated on the Histoire philosophique et politique des etablissements et du commerce des 
Europeens dans les deux Indes (1770). At the time of Dashkova’s visit, the French 
parliament was investigating him for his alleged attacks on the clergy and 
on colonialism. The Abbe Raynal, as he is better known, introduced Dash¬ 
kova to the closed and privileged world of the French Academy, and on 
March 24, 1781, he organized a reception in Dashkova’s honor, to which 
he invited leading French academicians. At such functions, during con¬ 
versations over drinks and dinner, Dashkova garnered many of the ideas 
she would implement during her directorship of the Academy of Sciences, 
and possibly, this is where her first thoughts concerning the creation of a 
Russian Academy took concrete form. 

While lunching at the house of the Abbe Raynal, Madame de Sabran 
informed Dashkova that Marie Antoinette had expressed a desire to meet 
her at Versailles in the apartments of Yolande-Martine-Gabrielle de Polig- 
nac, the queen’s favorite, and governess to the royal children. Dashkova 
had heard from a number of persons that she would do well to present 
herself at the French court at Versailles, but had been unwilling to do 
so. According to etiquette at court, French peers took precedence over 
foreigners of equal rank. While Dashkova had reluctantly agreed to sit be¬ 
low what she considered her station at Catherine’s coronation, she would 
not do so in France since “as lady-in-waiting to the empress of Russia, I 
could not be responsible for any slight to my rank” (157). A private visit 
was another matter and on the appointed day, Dashkova and her children 
went to the Polignacs’ thirteen-room apartment in Versailles and met the 
queen, who greeted them graciously. She spoke to the children about their 
dancing lessons and regretted aloud that soon she would be compelled to 
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give up this form of amusement, since decorum did not allow her to dance 
after the age of twenty-five. Dashkova, always ready to make a moral point 
or draw an uplifting lesson from a situation, commented judiciously that 
dance was a more natural form of entertainment than, say, card playing. 
She was unaware of Marie Antoinette’s passion for the gaming tables and 
the next day the rumormongers at court reported that Dashkova had lec¬ 
tured the queen. 

At last, after carefully avoiding Rulhiere during her last stay in Paris, 
Dashkova met him at a soiree given by Suzanne Necker. Now that the 
controversy concerning his history of the palace revolution of 1762 had 
abated, Dashkova greeted him amicably and invited him to visit her at 
home. Diderot, Malesherbes, and others had assured her that in his nar¬ 
rative Rulhiere had portrayed her role truthfully and positively. What was 
her surprise when many years later she read his account, possibly still in 
manuscript form? In fact, her outrage at what she felt to be Rulhiere’s falsi¬ 
fications and mindless repetition of hearsay evidence and unsubstantiated 
rumors was a prime motivating factor in the writing of her own version of 
events in the Memoirs , 38 

Dashkova also conversed with one of the men she admired most, Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, who was named minister plenipotentiary to the court of 
Louis XVI by the congress at Philadelphia on September 14, 1778. While 
in Paris, she was eager to meet Etienne-Maurice Falconet, the artist, sculp¬ 
tor, and author of Peter the Great’s equestrian statue in St. Petersburg, 
the famous Bronze Horseman. After falling out of favor with Catherine 
II, he had returned to Paris. Falconet arrived for tea with his student and 
daughter-in-law Marie-Anne Collot, a gifted artist in her own right. Espe¬ 
cially adept at portraiture, she had created the model of Peter’s head for 
Falconet’s masterpiece. Their conversation turned to Grigorii Orlov and 
how he had maliciously insinuated to everybody in Paris that Dashkova 
had groomed her son to become Catherine’s lover. Orlov’s underhanded 
tactics did not surprise Dashkova, but she feared that such rumors would 
reach Potemkin’s ears. She had not yet received an answer to her letter 
concerning her son’s appointment, and it was possible that Potemkin now 
saw Pavel as a rival. 

Despite the many distractions of Paris, Dashkova did not lose sight of 
her son’s education. Pavel continued his intensive studies: He focused on 
Italian, read ancient Greek and Latin texts, and every morning would 
review the subjects that had occupied him at Edinburgh. A student of 
D’Alembert, the mathematician and philosopher who collaborated with 
Diderot on editing the Encyclopedic and who was an honorary member of 
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the Russian Academy of Sciences, tutored him in mathematics and ge¬ 
ometry. Over the years Dashkova employed scores of instructors, among 
them Jean-Frederic Hermann, later professor of law at Strasbourg. 
Dashkova’s children studied with their tutors, took dancing lessons with 
the French ballet dancers and choreographers, Maximilian and Pierre 
Gardel, and accompanied their mother on most of her visits and excur¬ 
sions. On one such outing to St. Cyr, a school for girls and young women 
founded by Madame de Maintenon in 1686, Dashkova was jubilant when 
permission was granted her son to inspect the institution: “I afterwards 
obtained permission for my son to see the St. Cyr establishment where 
men were generally not admitted” (160). In the Memoirs, she once again 
ignored her daughter, wrote nothing about Anastasia’s interests or reac¬ 
tions, and missed an opportunity to discuss the education of her daughter 
and women in general. 

Still without word from St. Petersburg concerning her son’s appoint¬ 
ment, Dashkova left for Switzerland in March 1781. Along the way, she vis¬ 
ited garrison towns so that Pavel could learn more about French military 
installations and supplement the models and plans of fortifications he had 
studied in Paris. Dashkova traveled to Berne and then on to Geneva and 
Lausanne with mixed feelings of happiness and grief, for she was visiting 
beautifully romantic places and meeting old friends. Yet there was a sense 
of loss and absence, since Voltaire had died two years earlier and Cath¬ 
erine Hamilton was not accompanying her on this trip. As a token of his 
friendship, Jean Hubert presented her with one of his portraits of Voltaire. 
Having crossed over the Alps, Dashkova embarked on the Grand Tour of 
the Italian peninsula, required of all elite eighteenth-century travelers, and 
omitted from her previous visit to Europe. 

She spent several days examining Milan, only making a side excursion 
to the lakes Maggiore and Lugano, as well as the islands of Borromeo. “So 
enchanted were we with the beauties of nature that we found it hard to 
leave a place which seemed to us to be a paradise upon earth. Orange and 
lemon trees grew there in the open like birch and linden trees in Russia” 
(164). Writing many years later, Dashkova had little to say about Parma, 
Modena, and even Florence, but took greater interest in Pisa with its ca¬ 
thedral, works by Andrea Del Sarto, and manufactory of steel products. 
The summer months were hot, the lack of air stifling, and fearing the 
possible spread of malaria, Dashkova spent nine weeks with her children 
at the Baths of Pisa. They would rise at eight every morning and after a 
light meal went to the biggest room in the house to pursue a regular course 
of reading. At eleven, they closed the shutters and took turns reading to 
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each other by candlelight until approximately four in the afternoon. They 
would then wash, change, dine, and after another hour of reading, they 
would open the windows and go out for a walk. As a result, the proud 
mother concluded that her son “had done more reading with my help than 
an average young man would have done in a year” (167). Still concerned 
about her son’s future, and possibly learning about the growing tension 
between Catherine and Paul, Dashkova wrote Aleksandr Kurakin, who 
had been educated together with Paul and was his friend. In her letters, she 
requested an audience with Paul, expressing the hope that the grand duke 
would meet with his godson Pavel and take him under his wing. Dashkova 
revealed the conspiratorial nature of her correspondence when she prom¬ 
ised to write freely only if Kurakin burned her letters. 39 

During Dashkova’s tour of Europe, the visit to the Republic of Lucca 
was of considerable interest to her and she described it in detail, presum¬ 
ably for Nikita Panin. 40 According to the Panin genealogy, the family 
traced its ancestry back to the Italian family Pagnini, which in the Middle 
Ages emigrated to Moscovy from the Republic of Lucca. Moreover, the 
republic’s form of representational government, with well-defined restric¬ 
tions imposed on the prince’s sovereignty, would have been close to Nikita 
Panin’s, as well as Dashkova’s heart. While a tiny dot on the map contain¬ 
ing some one hundred and twenty thousand inhabitants could not provide 
an appropriate model for the vast Russian Empire, Dashkova felt that cer¬ 
tain features of its aristocratic governance, such as elections and balance 
of power, could be illuminating. The ruling council consisted of the he¬ 
reditary nobility, although citizens could purchase the patent of nobility or 
could acquire it through service to the state. Two parties, or congregations, 
consisting entirely of nobles, elected members of the council, magistrates, 
and the prince or Gonfalonier, as he was called, to terms of office varying 
in length from two months to a year. Vested with legislative and supreme 
powers, the ruling council voted on decrees that required a three-quarters 
majority for adoption. The Gonfalonier and his nine advisers, who made 
up the Supreme Magistrature, exercised executive power. But their terms 
were severely limited and the Gonfalonier’s influence consisted essentially 
of first representative and advocate of items under discussion and delibera¬ 
tion. The third power, supported by a strong and disciplined police force, 
was that of the judiciary, which dealt with all criminal and civil matters. 
Criminal justice was swift and unforgiving. Judges summarily sentenced 
any citizen found bearing firearms to the galleys, but since Lucca had none 
of its own, executions took place in Genoa. Proud of its tradition of self- 
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rule, at all ceremonial processions in Lucca the supreme judge carried a 
silver rod bearing an inscription of the Republic’s motto — Libertas. 

Dashkova’s Memoirs are full of her observations on art and history, 
with emphasis on conservation, preservation, and education. She wrote 
many of her travel notes with specific applications in mind and with the 
hope that one day she would again play a more active role in reshaping 
and modernizing Russia. Dashkova knew about Catherine’s interest in 
health care, her establishment of a Medical Collegium in 1763, campaign 
against infection, and her project to build more hospitals in Russia. So in 
Leghorn she inspected a new quarantine hospital. Its order, sanitary con¬ 
ditions, and humanitarian purposes impressed her to such a degree that 
she requested copies of additional information concerning the building 
and its administration. It would provide her with the opportunity to gain 
Catherine’s attention and favor, since the “sovereign’s constant conquests 
gradually brought us nearer countries whose climate was favorable to 
epidemics” (170). In a few days, she dispatched the hospital materials to 
Nikolai Lvov, the architect, poet, and artist who was a close friend of her 
brother, Aleksandr. She requested that he show them to the empress to 
whom she also sent details of the harbor at Terracino. Most importantly 
for Dashkova, she capitalized on the occasion to write Catherine explain¬ 
ing that eight months earlier she had sent Potemkin a letter recommend¬ 
ing her son, but had not yet received an answer. Extolling his many vir¬ 
tues, his natural aptitude, and brilliant education, she pressed the empress 
for a clarification concerning her son’s assignment and rank. 

Apprehensive, but still hoping that a favorable reply to her letter would 
arrive, Dashkova set off for Rome by way of Siena. Eighteenth-century 
Rome was an independent papal state, and a high point of the Grand 
Tour. With its cultural vitality, antiquities, art, and architecture from the 
Renaissance to the Baroque, as well as its tumultuous carnivals and sol¬ 
emn church ceremonies, it attracted artists, scholars, and travelers from 
all over the world. Dashkova wrote that in contrast to Paris, where her 
calendar was filled with invitations to endless functions and gatherings, “I 
spent my time very agreeably in Rome without wasting it on a social life, 
receiving, and paying visits” (173). As was her habit, she would rise early 
with her children and spend the day admiring and studying the history and 
artistic masterpieces of Rome and its environs, or attending other events 
such as the horse races, which she found to be ridiculous. In St. Peter’s, 
where she spent every spare moment, Dashkova met with Pope Pius VI 
and discussed with him his projects to reclaim the Via Appia through the 
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Pontine Marshes and to create a museum in the Vatican. Returning home 
in the late afternoon, and after a hasty dinner, she was ready to receive her 
new friends and acquaintances. Among them was the Cardinal Frangois- 
Joachim de Pierre de Bernis, French ambassador to Rome, member of the 
French Academy, and poet, who was called Babelat Bouquetiere for his 
little poems and bouquets poetiques. Dashkova admired him for his gentleness, 
manners, and wit, and ingratiated herself by quoting to him one of his 
epistles. She also met the Hackert brothers, a family of artists and engrav¬ 
ers, one of whom, the recently deceased Wilhelm, had taught drawing at 
the St. Petersburg Academy of Arts. The Scottish painter and excava¬ 
tor Gavin Hamilton converted Dashkova’s room into a studio. An early 
neoclassical artist, he unearthed a huge statue of the seated Jupiter from 
Hadrian’s villa at Trivoli and offered it to Catherine, who declined to buy 
it. Meanwhile, Pavel spent his time with easel and chisel in hand studying 
studio art, sculpting, and engraving. 

The Scottish architect, archeologist, and antiquary James Byers was 
Dashkova’s guide and consultant on questions of art. He had lived and 
worked in Rome for over thirty years, and eventually, Dashkova acquired 
his art collection for Catherine. He advised driving to the cellars of the 
Villa Farnese where many damaged, though nonetheless priceless, sculp¬ 
tures were stored. On the way down into one of the cellars, she knocked 
her foot painfully against a large stone, which Dashkova represented in 
her Memoirs as almost magical—possibly a sign of her emotionally bruis¬ 
ing relationship with Catherine. She learned from Byers that the stone was 
in fact a matrix of emerald brought in the sixteenth century from Africa 
for Cosimo De’ Medici, and through the Farnese succession it came to 
belong to the King of Naples. He recommended sawing the stone in half 
and making two tables. It occurred to Dashkova that she could present 
them to Catherine, but perhaps because of her mixed feelings toward the 
empress, Dashkova reconsidered the gift, and in 1807 presented the tables 
to Alexander I. 

Following the established path of most Grand Tourists, Dashkova then 
headed south down the newly built road to Naples. There, she again found 
herself surrounded by a diverse group of artists, expatriates, and intellectu¬ 
als, who met at the house of William Hamilton, British envoy in Naples 
and antiquarian. His first wife, Catherine, was an accomplished pianist 
and their house in Naples was a cultural center, while his second wife was 
the infamous Emma, the mistress of Lord Nelson. Andrei Razumovskii, 
the son of Kirill Razumovskii with whom Dashkova had rallied the troops 
in 1762, was also visiting Naples. Subsequently named ambassador to 
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Austria, he did not return to Russia and remained in Vienna, where he 
collected an extensive picture gallery and organized concerts by the lead¬ 
ing musicians of his time. Beethoven dedicated the Razumovsky Quartets to 
him. Other notables included Fernando (Abbe) Galiani, Italian diplomat, 
writer, and political economist, and Anne Seymour Darner, English sculp¬ 
tor of works such as a statue of George III, a bust of Nelson, and Father 
Thames on Henley Bridge in London. She was traveling with her aunt 
and allegedly preferred women to her drunk and dissipated husband, who 
in 1775 had put a bullet in his head. Dashkova had met her in Rome, and 
often, after a morning and afternoon of sightseeing and shopping for works 
of marble, paintings, prints, and other art objects, Dashkova’s day would 
end in Darner’s studio. It was a sanctum open only to her closest friends. 
There the artist wrestled with a block of marble, trying to impart on it 
the shape she wanted, much like Dashkova with the narrative of her life. 
Dashkova thought that her friend possessed “excellent good sense, natural 
gifts, and a modesty which inclined her to hide her natural superiority” 
(173). In Caserta, at the magnificent eighteenth-century palace situated 
some twenty miles outside of Naples, Ferdinand IV, king of Naples, and 
his wife, Maria Carolina of Austria, the sister of Marie Antoinette and who 
would survive eighteen pregnancies, received Dashkova. They discussed 
the treasures found in Pompeii and Herculaneum and the advisability of 
creating a museum of everyday ancient life on these sites. While Dashkova 
was hobnobbing with royalty, visiting museums, and climbing to the top of 
Mount Vesuvius, changes were occurring in St. Petersburg, which would 
propel her to the peak of her political career, only to drop her to the depths 
of estrangement and despair. 

In 1780, despite the efforts of the Panin party to maintain closer ties 
with Prussia, a break occurred in the alliance between St. Petersburg and 
Berlin, in great measure a result of the Potemkin inspired “Greek Project” 
that required Austria’s help. The Austro-Russian treaty of 1781 represented 
a major shift from Panin’s “Northern system,” which the Grand Duke Paul 
supported. Panin steadily lost power and influence to Potemkin, but Cath¬ 
erine delayed taking decisive action against the Panin faction until Paul 
and his second wife Maria Fedorovna went abroad. In September 1781, 
Catherine dismissed Panin from his post at the College of Foreign Affairs 
and forced him into retirement. The next month Paul traveled to Italy 
surrounded by Catherine’s spies, who were informing on his every move 
and intercepting the correspondences between Paul and members of the 
Panin faction. 41 After years of silence, Dashkova finally received the letter 
she was expecting from Catherine and read it with mixed feelings. The 
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tone of the letter, dated December 22, 1781, was quite different: kindness 
and benevolence replaced the coldness of the past. The empress thanked 
her personally for the materials describing the quarantine hospital at Leg¬ 
horn and reassured her about her son’s future. “I have ordered that my 
godson should have a commission in the guards, in whatever regiment you 
may prefer; and in assuring you of the continuation of my regard, I have 
pleasure in adding, that it is no less sincere than affectionate.” 42 Still wary 
of recent rumors concerning her son’s possible elevation to the position of 
Catherine’s lover, Dashkova replied that it would be preferable for her son 
to pursue a military career, rather than seek appointment at court. 

It was, however, obvious to her that a crucial shift in power had oc¬ 
curred at court and that it was time to make haste and return home. Nev¬ 
ertheless, she delayed her departure from Rome in expectation of the ar¬ 
rival of Paul and his wife, who were traveling in Europe as Count and 
Countess of the North. In the Memoirs , Dashkova remained close-lipped 
about her meetings with Paul and about the presentation of Pavel to his 
godfather, which took place immediately after the arrival of Catherine’s 
letter. The grand ducal pair was very gracious toward Dashkova, meet¬ 
ing with her on several occasions and greeting her with favor and good 
will. Yet Ellis Cornelia Knight, who was then in Rome, described a con¬ 
versation between Paul and Dashkova at a concert given by the Cardi¬ 
nal de Bernis. She felt that Dashkova’s presence displeased Paul, and she 
was convinced that Dashkova was there to spy on him. The accusation is 
hardly convincing, and it is more likely that it was Dashkova’s plain, black 
dress and the impropriety of her appearance that annoyed the grand duke. 
Dashkova explained that she had packed all of her dresses in anticipation 
of her departure from Rome. 43 Paul knew that Dashkova was sympathetic 
to the group of nobles who were hoping to bring him to power; it is also 
highly doubtful that the doting mother could have resisted the opportunity 
to broach the subject of her son’s military career. 44 Paul possibly reassured 
her or even promised to assist her with the matter. Whatever the case may 
be, the meeting with Paul was a crucial one for Dashkova, since she would 
soon have to clarify her loyalties and choose between Catherine and the 
grand duke, who was actively seeking the dethronement of his mother. 
Paul would consider Dashkova’s eventual decision to be a betrayal. 

With Paul’s departure, Dashkova embarked on her journey back to 
Russia, passing through Loretto, Bologna, Ferrara, and soon reaching 
Venice, where she paused to take in the rare splendors of the Basilica, the 
Doge’s Palace, the Rialto, and the Grand Canal. But the enchanted beauty 
of the water-bound, unreal city left her feeling uneasy as she traveled to 
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churches and convents in long, black gondolas, which seemed to her dark 
and gloomy (“bien lugubres;” 178). She was all too prescient. It was as if she 
had a premonition of the death just two years later in 1784 of her sister- 
in-law, Simon’s young wife Catherine, and her burial there in the Greek 
Orthodox Church off the Piazza San Marco. From Venice, it was on to 
Padua, Vicenza, and Verona, before crossing the Tyrolean Alps into Aus¬ 
tria. In Vienna, Dashkova met with Wenzel Anton von Kaunitz-Rietberg, 
the Austrian chancellor who had a major influence on the foreign and 
domestic policies of Maria Theresa (who had died in 1780), Joseph II, 
and later Leopold II. He was a friend and great admirer of Voltaire and 
the encyclopedists and as ambassador in Paris had retained Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau as a private secretary. Dashkova learned that shortly before her 
arrival in 1782, Pope Pius VI had visited Vienna and unsuccessfully at¬ 
tempted to prevail onjoseph II and Kaunitz to abandon their ecclesiastical 
reforms. Kaunitz advised Joseph II to make no concessions in ecclesiasti¬ 
cal affairs and generally treated the pontiff rudely. He had arrived late to 
their dinner appointment dressed in boots and with a riding crop in hand. 
Dashkova was determined not to suffer the same indignity and accepted 
his invitation only on the condition she would not wait for him beyond the 
appointed hour. When she arrived, Kaunitz was there to greet her in his 
drawing room. 

Their conversation that evening provided Dashkova with yet another 
opportunity in her Memoirs to expound on her views concerning Russia, its 
history, its development in the European context, and inevitably, the en¬ 
lightened rule of Catherine the Great. On this occasion, she contrasted the 
empress to the imposing figure of Peter I. For many years, Catherine had 
made every effort to exploit the Petrine legend and to establish continu¬ 
ity with those initiatives that Peter had left unfinished. Some fifteen years 
earlier she had commissioned Falconet to create his majestic equestrian 
statue of Peter the Great, and now on August 7, 1782, during the centen¬ 
nial of Peter’s enthronement, she organized the ceremonial unveiling of 
the Bronze Horseman. Bearing the inscription Petro Primo Catherina Secunda , 
it “boldly proclaimed the historical significance of her reign as the rightful 
successor to the creator of modern Russia.” 45 Among Russian intellec¬ 
tuals and progressive writers of the time, Peter’s legacy was undergoing 
a reappraisal, and Dashkova, for one, saw Peter as a brutal tyrant who 
showed utter contempt for things Russian, and especially for the nobility. 
Although Russia was in his debt for all his accomplishments, Dashkova felt 
that his status as a ruler of almost mythic proportions was an invention of 
foreign writers, and almost wholly based on his policies of westernization. 
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She negatively assessed Peter’s coarseness, despotism, disdain for the law, 
excessive ambitiousness, vanity, and most of all, Peter’s rule, which for 
Dashkova was a military despotism (181). 

In her Memoirs, Dashkova wrote that Russia, with its resources and 
wealth, did not depend on the West. Peter’s reforms and the manner in 
which he forcefully imposed them on the Russian people were a result of 
his cruelty, course nature, and the deficiency of his upbringing. “He had 
genius, energy and zeal for improvement, but his total lack of education 
had left him with unbridled passions which completely swayed his reason; 
quick-tempered, brutal, and despotic, he treated all people without dis¬ 
tinction as slaves” (181). 46 He implemented change violently, treated all his 
subjects harshly, including the nobility, and undermined the established 
traditions and laws of Russia, such as the new legal code (Ulozhenie, 1649) 
his father, Tsar Aleksis, had introduced. Largely, he was obsessed with 
power and driven by personal ambition and pride, and built a capital city 
where “thousands of workmen died in the marshes” (181). Nor was there 
reason for him to abrogate his duties as sovereign and work as a carpenter 
in the dockyards of Saardam. By way of contrast, Dashkova proposed 
Catherine’s reign —a woman’s kinder, more humane rule —that saw St. 
Petersburg grow four-fold with the construction of magnificent buildings, 
a feat accomplished “without any taxation and without discontent” (181). 
Dashkova conveniently omitted the Pugachov revolt and other less attrac¬ 
tive features of Catherine’s Russia, but privately, in a letter to her brother 
Aleksandr written around 1790, she expressed very different sentiments, 
characterizing Catherine’s regime as almost completely dependent on the 
whip (le knut ). 47 With her glorification of the enlightened, gentle administra¬ 
tion of Catherine the Great, as opposed to the brutal and violent regime 
of Peter the Great, Dashkova did not intend to gain favor with Catherine, 
who died some six years prior to the writing of the Memoirs . Rather, she was 
sternly cautioning against a return to despotism and a growing militarism 
during Paul’s four-year reign when “military reviews and uniforms occu¬ 
pied the center of his [the emperor’s] attention” (277). 

While visiting the natural history collection in the Imperial Gallery, 
Dashkova spoke briefly with Joseph II, who expressed his deepest rever¬ 
ence and respect for Catherine, although privately his feelings were far less 
flattering. From Vienna, Dashkova and her children rushed off to Prague 
so that Pavel could learn more about the Austrian army stationed there, 
and then on to Dresden to revisit the Old Masters Picture Gallery. They 
could not linger and soon headed on to Berlin, for Frederick II, in a letter 
dated April 10, 1782, had granted Pavel permission to follow the maneu- 
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vers of the Prussian troops. 48 As a rule, Frederick never allowed women to 
attend military reviews, but according to Dashkova, in her case he made 
an exception to his aversion to the company of women and riding up to 
her, hat in hand, spoke to her briefly—to the great astonishment of his sol¬ 
diers and officers. The Abbe Raynal joined her in Berlin. Now in exile, he 
wrote her that he had “become a fixture in Berlin from motives which will 
not escape your penetration.” 49 Dashkova’s old friend had fled persecution 
in Paris after the parliament had his Histoire Philosophique publicly burned. 
Baron F. M. Grimm wrote Catherine on May 16/27, 1782, that the Abbe 
was often in the company of Dashkova. 50 She would dine with him or 
they would meet with academicians. One such dinner party included the 
mathematician Joseph-Louis Lagrange, who in 1766 accepted Leonard 
Euler’s position in the Berlin Academy when Euler left for St. Petersburg; 
Johann Formey, Prussian man of letters and secretary of the Berlin Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences; and Jean Bernard Merian, philosopher and specialist on 
Hume. Dieudonne Thiebault, member of the faculty of the Ecole Militaire 
in Berlin, was also present. Dashkova’s erudition put him off and he took 
great offense when she delivered an attack on the immense sum spent on 
the wedding of the Dauphin to the Princess of Sardinia. In his memoirs, he 
wrote she was “sturdy like a man and quite unattractive, her gait was wide 
and her head was held high with a bold and imperious expression on her 
face.” 51 The Abbe Raynal had a higher opinion of Dashkova: “The more I 
read history, and the more attentively I observe the present age, the more 
do you appear to me as being advanced beyond it.” 52 He would eventually 
follow her to St. Petersburg. 

At last, it was time to embark on the last leg of their return to Russia, 
and they drove without mishap to Koenigsberg and then to Memel. From 
Riga, Dashkova wrote Simon on June 17/28, 1782, about her joy on learn¬ 
ing about the birth of her nephew, Mikhail. 53 Finally, in July 1782 she ar¬ 
rived in St. Petersburg. Some seven years had passed since her departure, 
during which time she had provided her son with an outstanding educa¬ 
tion, introduced him to the best that the enlightened West had to offer, and 
assured his promotion and career. Although the question of her daughter’s 
future still lingered and was far from clear, Dashkova was happy—she had 
realized all her wishes and now, for better or for worse, she was home. 
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Print of Mikhail Vorontsov’s palace, St. Petersburg 
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Print of Dashkova by 
Johann Conrad Mayr, 
from the original portrait 
by Dmitrii Levitskii 
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Print of Elizaveta Vorontsova, 
Dashkova’s sister, from the 
original portrait by L. Tocque 
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Portrait of Aleksandr Vorontsov, 
Dashkova’s brother, by an unknown artist 



Print of Simon 
Vorontsov, Dashkova’s 
brother, by T. Hodgett, 
from the original portrait 
by R. Evans 







Portrait of Dashkova 
in military uniform 
by an unknown artist 



The Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg 
photographed from the English Embankment 



Photograph of Kirianovo 




Photograph of Mikhail 
Mikcshin’s monument to 
Catherine II on Ostrovskii 
Square, St. Petersburg, 


with Dashkova seated 
to the left 







Print of Dashkova 
in exile by A. Osipov, 
from the original portrait 
by Salvatore Tonci 











Dashkova in later life 
by an unknown artist 









Photograph of Dashkova’s monument 
to Catherine in Troitskoe 
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ASHKOVA GOULD NOT HAVE IMAGINED the degree 
to which her standing had improved at court, but her pru¬ 
dent behavior abroad was now paying dividends, and soon 
she would be appointed to an administrative position never before held 
by a woman in Russia. She returned to St. Petersburg in the summer of 
1782 and settled in her country house on the Peterhof Road, since at that 
time she did not own a residence in town. Apparently, little had changed 
vis-a-vis her family. Most members were out of town during the summer 
months, while her father lived in Vladimir, where he was viceroy. Simon 
remained unresponsive and distant. In her absence, he had married Ekat¬ 
erina Seniavina in 1781 and now lived with his wife and infant son on the 
family estate in Murino to the northeast of St. Petersburg on the Okhta 
River. After the early death of his wife in 1784, he and Aleksandr commis¬ 
sioned their friend, the architect Nikolai Lvov to build in her honor the 
Church of St. Catherine. Roman Vorontsov continued to provide hand¬ 
somely for his sons, presenting Simon with the estate and the highly prof¬ 
itable alcohol distillery located there, which Aleksandr supervised when 
Simon lived abroad. When the weather turned cold and her problems 
seemed crushing, Dashkova would write her brother Aleksandr to send her 
some vodka from Murino. 

Only her sister Elizaveta and niece, Anna, came to greet Dashkova 
upon her arrival to the capital. Rather than harboring any sincere feelings 
of love and affection for her long-absent sister, Elizaveta was primarily 
interested in enlisting Dashkova’s influence with the empress in support of 
her daughter’s appointment as maid of honor. It was something Dashkova 
would be able to accomplish while she remained in favor. There were also 
personal matters to take care of, as she visited her friends the Panins, espe- 
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dally Nikita, who was close to death. She also made every effort to obtain 
permission to present her children to the empress and to learn more about 
the nature of her son’s appointment. Rather than send a letter to the War 
Collegium or to the Potemkin residence, where her inquiry would possibly 
be lost or would remain unanswered, Dashkova decided on more direct ac¬ 
tion. She sent her servant to a neighboring summerhouse, where she knew 
that Potemkin could be located daily during his love hour. The astonished 
Prince was hand-delivered Dashkova’s message while he was visiting Ekat¬ 
erina Skavronskaia, nee Engelhardt, his niece and mistress. 

Unfortunately, Dashkova could not take advantage of Catherine’s in¬ 
vitation when it came, since Pavel had come down with a violent attack 
of fever and was delirious. Dashkova stayed up nights nursing him back 
to health. On the fourth day, Dr. Rogerson declared Pavel to be out of 
danger, and it was Dashkova’s turn to recover from a bout of chronic rheu¬ 
matism, with complications, that left her bedridden for a fortnight. 

Still weak and only beginning her convalescence, Dashkova spirits 
rose when she was at last able to present her children to the empress, 
who greeted them kindly and graciously, even inviting them to dinner. As 
Dashkova awaited Catherine, who liked to play chess before dinner, she 
considered her own moves, since she was now certain that the political 
situation at court had changed and her status had improved dramatically. 
Soon, it was Dashkova sitting next to the empress, enjoying Her Majesty’s 
special attention at table and during evening walks. With Grigorii Orlov 
gone, Catherine invited her to court functions and to the more personal 
gatherings at the Hermitage. The following day Pavel received his long- 
awaited commission of junior captain in the Semenovskii Guards Regi¬ 
ment, a promotion equivalent to the rank of lieutenant colonel, and on 
June 14, 1782, he received the appointment he desired of aide-de-camp 
to Potemkin. Sadly, surrounded by the many distractions that the capital 
had to offer, Pavel would soon forsake his studies and the wisdom of his 
mother’s moral guidance. 

Dashkova was yet unaware of the full magnitude of Catherine’s largesse 
and of the many imperial rewards of real estate, money, and distinctive ap¬ 
pointments still to come. Soon she received Catherine’s order granting her 
the village Krugloe in Mogilev, a province annexed at the first partition of 
Poland in 1772, which became a part of Belorussia. The Statute of Local 
Administration of 1775 replaced Polish landowners with Russians in order 
to strengthen Russian control of Belorussia. It was a generous gift of land in¬ 
habited by up to 2,500 peasants once belonging to Mikhail-Kazimir Ogin- 
skii, hetman of Lithuania and candidate for the Polish throne. Dashkova 
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hesitated, even though the land would legally belong to her, as opposed to 
the properties she administrated for her children. It was located in a distant 
and unfamiliar area of Russia, which had once been part of the Grand 
Duchy of Lithuania and then the Polish-Lithuanian Commonwealth. Its 
annexation brought into Russia an ethnically varied region comprised of 
Ukrainians, Cossacks, Polish Catholics, Lutheran Swedes, Orthodox Rus¬ 
sians, and a large number of Jews. While turning local administration and 
control over to her ministers and gentry, partially through land grants 
such as Dashkova’s, Catherine introduced legislation providing some civil 
equality to the general population and the Jewish community. 

In 1780 Catherine traveled to the province on an official inspection and 
met with Joseph II in Mogilev, where the Jewish population received her 
with expressions of joy. They decorated the public square with flowers and 
erected an arch in her honor. Nevertheless, ethnic and religious conflicts, 
especially anti-Semitism on the part of the local inhabitants and Russian 
officials, continued to be widespread. Apart from politically motivated 
anti-French and anti-Prussian sentiments, Dashkova’s writings attest to 
her religious tolerance and to a lack of prejudice toward ethnic minorities. 
Her Memoirs are free of ethnic slurs or any anti-Semitic comments, yet she 
was uncertain of her ability to oversee successfully “peasants who were 
half Polish and half Jewish and of whose customs and language I was quite 
ignorant” (194). The following year, after visiting her estate and finding the 
conditions there to be wretchedly poor and in a state of complete neglect, 
she petitioned Potemkin to exchange it for property in central Russia. 
Potemkin denied the request and accordingly, she took on the challenge 
of revitalizing the estate and making it into a productive and profitable 
economy. Dashkova would later write, “For two years I invested what, for 
me, was considerable capital to improve the estate” (195). 1 

Catherine also offered to purchase Dashkova a townhouse, as floods 
had damaged her country house, and the marshy land on which it stood 
aggravated her rheumatism. After some uneasiness and worry over the 
choices available to her, she selected the furnished house of A. Neledinskii- 
Meletskii; however, when his wife removed all of the furniture the sale fell 
through, and Dashkova decided to rent the house. 2 She then requested 
that in lieu of the house, Catherine appoint her niece Anna Polianskaia 
as maid of honor, thereby fulfilling her sister’s request. Catherine agreed, 
but did not withdraw the money and Dashkova settled on the house of 
the recently deceased court banker, Ivan Fredericks, for which the em¬ 
press agreed to pay thirty thousand rubles from her private purse and 
later an additional two thousand. 3 Dashkova wanted to buy a house on 
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the English Embankment where, as she explained to Catherine, she was 
born (198). 4 Martin Skavronskii, Mikhail Vorontsov’s brother-in-law, had 
built the two-story, stone house with a mezzanine, and it is therefore pos¬ 
sible that Dashkova’s parents lived there for a time in the 1740s and that 
Dashkova was born there. The house became her primary residence in 
St. Petersburg for twelve years at the time when she headed the Academy 
of Sciences. The English Embankment had developed into a fashionable 
street of luxurious, two- and three-story houses. Intersected by the Kriukov 
Canal, which was spanned by a small drawbridge with four imposing gran¬ 
ite columns, it was a popular destination for outings and strolls — a place 
to be seen. From her windows, Dashkova could look out directly across 
the Neva River to the far bank where, under her supervision, Quarenghi 
would construct the new building of the Academy of Sciences. 

No amount of property or money she had received from the empress 
could match in Dashkova’s mind the exhilaration she felt upon learning of 
Catherine’s next proposal. At a court ball, Catherine approached Dash¬ 
kova and requested a word with her. Dashkova stood there dumbstruck 
as she listened to Catherine’s words, seemingly dropping from the clouds, 
urging her to accept an appointment of director of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences. The unanticipated opportunity she had dreamed of since her youth 
was now in reach; it would allow her to work side by side with Catherine 
and to participate in the transformation and modernization of Russia. That 
evening Catherine propelled Dashkova to the center of Russia’s cultural 
and intellectual life as head of two academies, where from 1783 to 1794 she 
was to have a profound influence on the development of education, sci¬ 
ence, and scholarship in Russia. Officially for thirteen years, including a 
two-year leave of absence, and actually for eleven years, Dashkova headed 
the Imperial Academy of Sciences in St. Petersburg (Academy of Sciences) 
and the Imperial Russian Academy (Russian Academy). 

After keeping her at a distance for so many years, the decision to return 
the volatile and often brutally direct Dashkova to a sphere of influence 
at court must have been a difficult one for the empress. Yet Catherine’s 
initiative was ingenious, and unprecedented, for never had a woman in 
Russia held such an influential and powerful academic appointment. Peter 
I planned and founded the Academy, which came into being only a few 
months after his death. He envisioned a triune institution for research and 
teaching consisting of an academy, a university, and a gymnasium (sec¬ 
ondary school). Originally, the Academy of Sciences was greatly involved 
in the humanities and, above all, philology. Although it was just over fifty 
years old, by 1783 it was in disarray. The death in 1765 of its greatest man 
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of learning, Lomonosov, as well as a diminishment of interest in the early 
initiatives based on the Enlightenment, particularly after the Pugachev 
rebellion, translated into fewer subsidies. Lack of leadership and reduced 
revenues had a profoundly negative effect on the overall work of the Acad¬ 
emy, the pursuit of its research projects, and the preparation of future aca¬ 
demicians in its gymnasium and university. Administrative and financial 
mismanagement hastened its decline. Kirill Razumovskii had taken over 
the presidency of the Academy when he was eighteen and held the sine¬ 
cure for some fifty years. He showed no interest in the efficient administra¬ 
tion of the Academy, and as a result, Catherine instituted the position of 
director in 1766 along with an administrative commission for the oversight 
of scientific, scholarly, and academic affairs. 

The presidency still existed, although it was now ceremonial in nature. 
Prior to Dashkova, the director was Vladimir Orlov, youngest of the Orlov 
brothers. He too was ineffectual and inept as an administrator and turned 
the position over to his protege Sergei Domashnev, a poet and translator, 
who headed the Academy from 1775 to 1783. Domashnev and his disor¬ 
ganized administration of the Academy became the object of ridicule and 
satire, but more seriously, he brought the scholarly life of the Academy into 
complete chaos, demonstrated no respect toward scholars and scholarship, 
and misused funds. 5 His lack of tact and interpersonal skills led to incessant 
squabbling and conflicts between the academicians and their director. He 
could be dictatorial and meddled in their work, which he did not fully ap¬ 
preciate or understand. The Academy was in a state of administrative and 
economic chaos with unpaid debts, withheld salaries, and decisions made 
unilaterally and without consultation. 6 In an unprecedented move, the 
academicians actively voiced their displeasure with Domashnev’s direc¬ 
torship citing his despotic administration and incompetence. 7 Domashnev 
defended himself and blamed court intrigue for his termination, especially 
the intrusiveness of Bezborodko and Aleksandr Vorontsov. 

Catherine personally disliked Domashnev, whom she referred to as “cet 
animal .” 8 Dashkova, on the other hand, seemed perfectly suited for the 
position, and the administration of an institution devoted to higher learn¬ 
ing was well within her area of competence. A highly educated, erudite, 
widely read woman of letters, she was fully committed to the importance 
of education and the dissemination of Enlightenment ideas. Prior to their 
implementation at the Academy, she had tested her theories of education 
on her children with, so she thought, brilliant results. She held scholarship 
in high esteem, had established extensive personal contacts with the intel¬ 
lectual elite of Europe, and had personally visited foreign academies and 
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centers of learning during her travels in Russia and abroad: the Kievo- 
Mogilianskii Academy, Oxford and Edinburgh Universities, St. Cyr, and 
others. The knowledge she garnered there and the influence of foreign 
institutions of higher learning, most of all Edinburgh University, played a 
crucial role in her reorganization and administration of the Academy and 
its gymnasium. Moreover, she was a determined, energetic woman with 
a reputation for financial responsibility and frugality, who had efficiently 
administrated her children’s estates. Although at times too direct and less 
than diplomatic in her relationship with people, she unquestionably pos¬ 
sessed the commitment and fortitude to confront and restore order to an 
academic community with a reputation for dishonesty, intrigue, and petty 
squabbles. 

Nor was it a secret that she aspired to public office; if kept busy in the 
areas of science and scholarship, she would interfere less with the more 
sensitive affairs of state. Potentially, the appointment could neutralize her 
politically, remove her from the list of possible opposition leaders, and 
serve to distract her from participation in subversive activity. By providing 
her with responsibilities, obligations, and well-defined duties at the Acad¬ 
emy, Catherine would bring Dashkova over to her side. In the end, she 
would aim to channel Dashkova’s energy into productive work in the area 
of education and learning, far from the centers of power and political influ¬ 
ence. It was a brilliant political move on Catherine’s part and in keeping 
with her talent for surrounding herself with gifted individuals such as Petr 
Rumiantsev, Grigorii Potemkin, and Aleksandr Bezborodko. She did this 
even when they did not support her policies fully, or even actively opposed 
them. Such was the case with the Vorontsov family, including Dashkova’s 
father and brothers Aleksandr and Simon, as well as others such as Alek¬ 
sandr Suvorov and the Panin brothers, all of whom Catherine loathed. By 
accepting the position, Dashkova would become a member of Catherine’s 
camp, further weakening the forces of opposition at court. 

After the ball and back at home, doubts and uncertainty about her fu¬ 
ture course of action beleaguered her. Acceptance was not an easy matter, 
since it carried with it serious political consequences. Dashkova’s indeci¬ 
sion was due to a number of private and public factors. Privately, she un¬ 
derstood fully the implications of her decision and how it would compro¬ 
mise the promises or agreements she had made with Paul in Rome. Should 
she follow the empress who had turned against her in the past and would 
possibly do so again, or should she continue her support of Paul, the legiti¬ 
mate heir to the throne? Her disloyalty would unquestionably anger him, 
and he would not forgive or forget her duplicity. Publicly, she recounted in 
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her Memoirs how she sat down to write Catherine a letter. Unconvincingly 
she argued, “God himself, by creating me a woman, had exempted me 
from accepting the employment of a director of an Academy of Sciences, 
that I was aware of my own ignorance, and that I never desired to be a 
member of a learned society” (201). 

When she finished the letter, it was almost midnight. Ignoring the late 
hour, she rushed off in a state of agitation to consult with Potemkin, who 
roused from bed and hardly in a mood for Dashkova’s dramatics, looked 
over the letter, crumbled it up, and tore it to pieces. He advised her that 
Catherine had considered the appointment for some time now, and if 
Dashkova had any misgivings, she should send the empress a far more 
restrained letter. In the end, she stayed up all night composing a second 
letter, in which she wrote, “Please do not think that I always had ambitions 
to be appointed to this position, to which as a woman I could not aspire.” 9 
The empress routinely ignored Dashkova’s letter and the same day sent 
her a copy of the senate’s decree appointing her director of the Academy 
of Sciences and dissolving the administrative commission. Interestingly, 
Catherine had the appropriate decree written up prior to Dashkova’s con¬ 
sent, since it seems that she never doubted her ambition. Still, Dashkova 
hesitated and did not take action for several months after Catherine wrote 
her officially about the appointment on August 19,1782. 10 Finally, on Janu¬ 
ary 24, 1783, by order of the decree signed by Catherine, her appointment 
became official. 11 

The year 1783 was a momentous and unforgettable one for Dash¬ 
kova-full of great joy and deep sadness. After twenty years of disfavor 
and ostracism, a new period in Dashkova’s life seemed to be beginning, 
leaving behind many past concerns. Catherine had seen to it that Pavel 
received the desired commission in the guards regiment, had appointed 
Dashkova’s niece maid of honor, and had named Dashkova head of the 
Academy of Sciences. There were two deaths in the family: The first was 
Roman Vorontsov’s, with whom she had such a painfully strained rela¬ 
tionship. Dashkova learned that he had left her nothing, and she could 
not help but think back to her heartbreaking life with the father who had 
mostly ignored her. The second was Nikita Panin’s, who, as opposed to 
her father, had been her mentor and had done so much for her during 
her troubles at court. Despite her grief, at the Academy all her hesitations 
abruptly vanished and leaving her sorrows behind, she straightaway sat 
down to work with the vigor, directness, and a no-nonsense attitude that 
characterized her style of administration. 

Dashkova brought to her work an attitude of innovation, energy, re- 
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solve, and fiscal responsibility, ushering in an exciting and fruitful time 
in the life of the Academy of Sciences. 12 There were important advances 
made connected with Lomonosov’s work in chemistry, physics, geography, 
astronomy, geology, mathematics, and many other areas of inquiry. Ad¬ 
ditionally, there were vital projects initiated in the description of the em¬ 
pire’s natural resources, as well as the publication of the accounts of trav¬ 
elers who had studied Siberia, Kamchatka, the Caucasus, and the south 
of Russia. The empire’s vast and various lands were opening up with, 
for instance, the appearance of the Russian Atlas (Atlas Rossiiskii) and the 
Russian Georgraphical Lexicon (Rossiiskii geograficheskii leksikon ), maps, and other 
reference works. More work, however, was required for the adaptation 
and application of new discoveries to the process of education and to the 
economic growth of Russia. Dashkova stressed that science must serve the 
needs of the country and its population and that the light of learning must 
illuminate all of society. 

At once, a delegation of academicians, administrators, and support staff 
visited Dashkova, who announced an open door policy to her office, assur¬ 
ing them of her availability to discuss their questions and concerns at any 
hour without prior appointment. That night, in preparation for the next 
day’s official meeting at the Academy, she pored over a labyrinth of reports 
presented to her concerning the Academy’s business in order to familiarize 
herself with the intricacies and complexities of its inner organization. She 
made every effort to memorize the names of its most influential members, 
fearing that any mistake on her part would lead to ridicule or censure. 
Regular, weekly meetings brought together the academicians and their ad¬ 
juncts (or assistants). These meetings focused mostly on reports, the discus¬ 
sion of scientific and scholarly work, the acquisition of books, equipment, 
archival material, and the establishment of contacts with other academies 
and academicians worldwide. During Dashkova’s administration, Johann- 
Albrecht Euler, a mathematician, secretary to the academic conferences 
at the Academy of Sciences, and son of the famous Swiss mathematician 
Leonard Euler, kept the minutes of these meetings and published them in 
Latin, German, and French. The first meeting would be devoted to the 
inauguration of the new director. 13 

Dashkova’s entry into the Academy was dramatic and highly symbolic, 
demonstrating to all present her resolve to launch a new era where ad¬ 
vancement would be based on merit and actual achievements rather than 
cronyism and back scratching. Before going to her inauguration, she called 
on Leonard Euler, a man of encyclopedic knowledge who had authored 
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over eight hundred studies on mathematics, physics, astronomy, and me¬ 
chanics. Now in his seventies and close to his death in 1783, he had fled 
the Academy, repelled by the turmoil of the previous administration and 
the incessant bickering of his colleagues. Old and blind, he continued his 
research, dictating his work to Nicholas von Fuss, also a mathematician 
and later permanent secretary at the Academy, who was married to his 
granddaughter. Dashkova considered Euler to be “the greatest geometri¬ 
cian and mathematician of his age” and urged him to accompany her to 
the Academy, to lead her into the conference hall, and to introduce her 
to the academicians gathered there (205). His presence would be a solemn 
and impressive way to mark her respect for science, while his endorsement 
would help allay her insecurities and admitted dread of public speaking. 
The realization that she would be the only woman at the assembly com¬ 
pounded her fears. Should she resort to the standard ploy of presenting 
herself as an inoffensive, nonthreatening woman or assert a more mas¬ 
culine prerogative over an assemblage of scholars, many of whom would 
certainly resist her authority? 

Euler, for one, was flattered by her invitation, and assisted by his son 
and Nicholas von Fuss, set off to lend Dashkova support during her initial 
public appearance at the Academy on January 30, 1783. As they entered, 
Dashkova noticed that Jacob Stahlin, a Swabian by birth and a professor 
of eloquence and poetry, occupied the chair next to the director. He wrote 
poetry in German and created allegorical pictures, illuminations, and fire¬ 
works at state and royal occasions. Although he was a member of numer¬ 
ous foreign academies, Dashkova believed that his chair was unearned 
and that “his rank was as allegorical as his science and, indeed, the whole 
of his personality” (206). She therefore turned to Euler and in a loud voice 
for all to hear, explained that whichever chair he occupied would be the 
most prestigious. 14 After reinstating Euler, she turned to those who had 
gathered and in her opening speech assured them that her appointment 
to head the Academy was a great honor. She expressed her deep respect 
and the high esteem in which she held the academicians and assured them 
of the zeal with which she would work for the honor of the Academy. 
Emphasizing that she could not compete with them in the area of learn¬ 
ing, she pledged to work tirelessly on their behalf and to do everything in 
her power to continue the legacy of excellence at the Academy. 15 In fact, 
Dashkova was addressing the complaints of the academicians that the pre¬ 
vious administration did not hold them in high regard and that their work 
was undervalued and unsupported. Her words and actions that day at her 
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first public appearance represented a forceful, provocative entrance into 
the academic world, sure to gain some support, but also certain to make 
scores of enemies. 

Officially, many academicians were enthusiastic about Dashkova’s ap¬ 
pointment. P. B. Inokhodtsev expressed his hopes that “in the humiliated 
Academy peace and quiet would reign once more,” and G. F. Miller wrote 
that he would consider himself a fortunate man if he could end his days 
during her “benevolent directorship.” 16 Yet notwithstanding her good 
intentions and positive initiatives, her methods displeased many colleagues 
and they resisted an administration headed by a woman. A confrontation 
arose immediately between Dashkova and Aleksandr Viazemskii, procura¬ 
tor general of the senate. A man unattached to any of the leading parties, 
he was Catherine’s trusted commissioner, charged with the internal ad¬ 
ministration of Russia and oversight of all government institutions. In an 
effort to reform and rationalize the country’s financial administration, she 
had entrusted him with the supervision and unification of important fiscal 
matters, including those at the Academy. Reports, budgets, and allocations 
would therefore be going through his hands. 

Dashkova, Panin, and others considered him Catherine’s hatchet man 
and a mediocrity. Problems arose concerning finances and accessibility 
to the monarch, among many other issues, since at the Academy Dash¬ 
kova wanted to deal directly and exclusively with the empress and resented 
Viazemskii’s meddling. He offended Dashkova when he questioned the 
need to administer to her the oath of allegiance in the senate, as was cus¬ 
tomary with appointments to administrative posts. On this issue, Cath¬ 
erine supported Dashkova and subsequently invited her to the senate for 
the ceremony. At the appointed time, Dashkova faced the senate for the 
second time in her life. In 1762, she had audaciously intruded on its pro¬ 
ceedings disguised as an officer. Now, nervous to the point of spasms and 
in a cold sweat, she spoke to the senators about “this unusual event—the 
appearance of a woman in your august sanctuary” and was sworn in as 
the first ever woman in Russia to hold the high office of director of the 
Academy of Sciences (207). 

The question of Dashkova’s oath of allegiance was only a precursor to 
countless other encounters with Viazemskii. With the excitement of her 
inauguration at an end, the tangled financial affairs of the Academy and 
the resistance of entrenched officials confronted Dashkova. Along with the 
decree installing Dashkova as director, Catherine signed two others. The 
first appointed two advisers and a treasurer to oversee economic and fis¬ 
cal matters. 17 The second addressed Viazemskii as head of the senate and 
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called for the submission of all Academy expense-sheets and accounts of 
the previous administration for an audit. The audit uncovered substantive 
infractions in the financial dealings of the Academy and in response to 
these violations, on March 31, 1783, the senate passed a decree requiring 
the Academy to present regularly an accounting of its income and expen¬ 
ditures to its accounting office for review. Dashkova was furious, for she 
had not been the cause of the problem, yet its solution would now gravely 
confine her work. Rather than have direct access to the empress on all 
matters concerning the administration of the Academy, she was subject 
to the scrutiny of a governmental bureaucracy. Even worse, she was at 
Viazemskii’s mercy. 

While Dashkova’s main concern was the establishment of fiscal respon¬ 
sibility and accountability, she was soon to discover that her task would 
not be an easy one. She requested that the dissolved administrative com¬ 
mission stay on for a time longer and that it furnish her with all available 
details concerning her duties as director, as well as all pertinent informa¬ 
tion on the Academy’s administrative structure. Department heads were 
then required to submit to her reports on the nature of their duties and 
the responsibilities of their respective departments. In an attempt to put 
the Academy’s business affairs in order, Dashkova, without further ado, 
requested Viazemskii to provide her with all records describing the chan¬ 
cellery’s complaints with the former administration. She also petitioned 
for documents that her predecessor Domashnev had sent to the senate 
concerning the grievances of the academics, in order to address them in¬ 
dividually. Viazemskii, however, was not helpful, and many of the records 
and documents were missing. Undeterred, she demanded a full report 
from Domashnev, prompting the disgruntled former director to complain 
directly to the empress. 18 It turned out that Domashnev had taken official 
papers home with him, and now they could not be located and were con¬ 
veniently misplaced. In fact, Dashkova even found it necessary to instruct 
the empress on the proper handling of Academy’s accounts, provoking 
a curt and testy response from Catherine: “I find your meddling highly 
annoying.” 19 

Generally, Viazemskii was uncooperative, feeling that such financial 
reviews were within his purview. Dashkova was adamant about getting 
on with her work, and just as she had taken full control of her own and 
her children’s financial matters, she strove to restore order and solvency 
to the academy’s expenditures and operating budget. Again, she found 
herself embroiled in further disagreements with Viazemskii concerning 
the Academy’s accountability to the senate. In short, the controversy re- 
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volved around the Academy’s two-part budget. The first was a state fund 
and depended on an allocation it received from the state treasury, just as 
any other governmental entity. The second was an administrative fund, 
which depended on the Academy’s profits from various commercial ven¬ 
tures such as the publication and sale of books. Traditionally, these assets 
were fully at the disposal of the director, with spending at her discretion, 
and might include the payment of bonuses or purchases not covered by the 
Academy’s original charter. The distinction between the two funds was not 
always clear. For instance, with the money gained through her commercial 
ventures such as the sale of books at the Academy, Dashkova was able to 
begin paying off money owed booksellers in Russia and abroad and also 
to make good on the arrears of the state fund, which was now completely 
in Viazemskii’s control. 

Further, Dashkova felt that Viazemskii had attempted to wrest control 
not only of the state fund, but also of her administrative budget on the 
pretext of the need for accountability in view of past abuses. By imposing 
an audit on all profits, the senate was in fact constricting Dashkova’s ad¬ 
ministrative and discretionary powers. She took such an abridgement of 
her directorial powers personally and it became a point of honor for her. 
She would not allow such encroachment on her powers through the impo¬ 
sition of “a system of accountancy which had never existed in the history 
of the Academy—not even,” Dashkova added, “under my predecessor 
who had been suspected of peculation” (211). In an effort to counter the 
limitations imposed on her authority, Dashkova addressed a series of let¬ 
ters to Bezborodko and Catherine. 20 She pleaded her case to Bezborodko, 
“Personally, I can endure a great deal, but in my current position I will 
not allow public humiliation and shame.” 21 Chiefly disconcerting was her 
predecessors’ freedom to use profits as they saw fit without official account¬ 
ability. She also made the point that the senate had not applied such stern 
measures equitably and Moscow University, among other institutions, was 
exempt. The debate became so heated that Dashkova was ready to resign, 
forcing Catherine to step in and look for a compromise solution. Accord¬ 
ing to her decree of May 7, 1783, Dashkova was required to present to 
the empress herself a short, monthly report, thereby satisfying issues of 
access and accountability and Dashkova’s desire to work with the empress 
directly. 22 Dashkova had gained the day: She took complete control of the 
budgets and all expenditures were subject to her authorization. 

Nonetheless, another dispute concerning her salary as director of the 
Academy of Sciences was especially upsetting and humiliating. The direc¬ 
tor’s salary was set at two thousand rubles annually, but Catherine’s decree 
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of January 16, 1777, provided Dashkova’s predecessor, Domashnev, with 
a raise of one thousand rubles. When Dashkova also apportioned three 
thousand rubles for herself, Viazemskii accused her of improper financial 
dealings. Dashkova was livid and felt that he had publicly demeaned her 
with the accusation that she had unilaterally taken more money for herself 
than was allowed. Indeed, the squabble with Viazemskii over salary had 
more to do with honor than money. Dashkova wrote Bezborodko about 
the matter and once again, Catherine stepped in to mediate the dispute. 23 
On January 8, 1784, Catherine decreed that Dashkova would be paid 
three thousand rubles, or a sum equal to what Domashnev had received. 24 
Eventually, the economic situation so improved at the Academy that the 
director’s salary came out of Dashkova’s budget and not the empress’s. 

Regrettably, the ignorant and vindictive (as Dashkova would have it) 
Viazemskii continued to create difficulties for her. He would either ignore 
her recommendations or refuse to provide her with required funds and 
materials. For instance, on March 15, 1783, the senate commissioned the 
Academy to prepare a general atlas of Russia. The Geography Depart¬ 
ment at the Academy had produced the most recent map of Russia in 
1776, when it prepared the “General Map of Russia” for the fiftieth an¬ 
niversary of the Academy of Sciences. But it was now dated, in light of 
the recent restructuring of the administrative divisions of Russia, among 
them, the increase of twenty provinces to forty. Gathering the required 
data proved to be a difficult task, and Dashkova recalled in her Memoirs 
that Viazemskii impeded her work by restricting her access to information 
concerning the redrawing of the new provincial borders. Nevertheless, 
in 1786, the Academy published the “New Map of the Russian Empire,” 
and based on this map, in 1787 V. Kraft for the first time calculated the 
area of Russia. 

Despite ongoing financial constraints imposed on her by Viazemskii, 
Dashkova was ready to deal with difficult and unpopular matters. Under 
the former director, the Academy had gained a reputation for corruption 
and mismanagement, so Dashkova stressed to her subordinates that she 
was not planning to enrich herself at the Academy’s expense and would 
not tolerate any fiscal irresponsibility on their part. Dashkova assumed 
the administration of the Academy at a critical moment in its history. It 
was heavily in debt, owing money to its publishers and booksellers, while 
academicians and staff were yet to receive their back wages. Because of its 
economic woes, it could not go forward with many of its projects, confer¬ 
ences, and research, and Dashkova felt that she was “harnessed to the 
plough which, broken-down as it was, became my responsibility” (203). 
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With characteristic energy, she threw herself into her administrative 
work and took on the task of restoring economic order in the highest and 
most prestigious institute of learning in the country through the implemen¬ 
tation of organizational, administrative, and economic initiatives. Focus¬ 
ing on the minutiae of administrative work, as soon as she assumed the 
directorship of the Academy, Dashkova took an active role in the work of 
the business office. 25 The business office, which Dashkova headed, oversaw 
the Academy’s administrative and economic affairs. It was, among many 
other duties, responsible for the gymnasium, various workshops, the print¬ 
ing office, the publication of the St. Petersburg Gazette , and the sale of foreign 
books on commission. Dashkova would arrive promptly at nine in the 
morning and review the day’s reports, petitions, and all current business. 
She would then issue instructions and record them in the registry of the 
business office. For the year 1784, of the 926 instructions recorded, Dash¬ 
kova signed 747, with the only exceptions being the summer months May 
24 to September 5, 1784, when she was away from St. Petersburg and had 
left her assistants in charge. 26 

No organizational or economic matter escaped her notice. She was 
industrious, enterprising, and involved in academic and commercial ven¬ 
tures. At the Academy bookstore, she organized a sale of academic books 
at a 30 percent reduction, and was able to realize a profit. Concurrently 
and without hesitation, she burned all books that Domashnev had or¬ 
dered that contained what she considered obscene and depraved content. 
In April 1783, when the manager of the bookstore, E. Vil’kovskii, chose 
to ignore Dashkova’s regulations, she fined him fifteen rubles. 27 In addi¬ 
tion to its own publications, the printing office at the Academy accepted 
outside orders and would often encounter problems collecting payment 
for its work. In November 1783, Dashkova wrote to Nikolai Novikov, the 
enlightener, writer, journalist, and publisher, about his nonpayment of 
bills. 28 The Academy had received the order for his dictionary of Russian 
writers in 1773 and the book was printed, but Novikov could not pay for it. 
Despite repeated reminders, Novikov did not settle his account, so Dash¬ 
kova turned to the curator of Moscow University, Ivan Shuvalov for help. 29 
Apparently, her letter had the desired effect and according to records at 
the Academy, in 1784 it received a sum of 839 rubles and 11 kopeks from 
Novikov, and shortly thereafter, released to him 461 copies of his book. 30 
In the first five months of her directorship, Dashkova settled unpaid debts 
amounting to over 8,500 rubles. 31 

Dashkova strictly adhered to policies and regulations, especially as they 
concerned financial matters. When on a number of occasions the widows 
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of academicians petidoned for supplementary funds, Dashkova denied 
their requests. Accordingly, A. V. Khrapovitskii wrote that at court many 
individuals considered Dashkova avaricious and “incapable of getting 
along with others.” 32 In her financial dealings she was honest, and there 
were no hints of financial irregularities or funds used for her own, private 
needs. Within a year, she reorganized the institution, brought its financial 
and administrative matters in order, and established budgetary measures 
that allowed her to take care of all the debts and to realize a large surplus. 
The empress complimented Dashkova for her ability to raise money and 
to use it judiciously on appropriate projects. 33 Her parsimony, however, 
would engender a number of stories about her handling of seemingly the 
most insignificant details of academic business. Gilbert Romm, the French 
tutor of Pavel, thirteen-year-old son of Aleksandr Stroganov, recalled how 
the old count had purchased a book from Dashkova for five rubles. It 
turned out to be a presentation copy from the author, so Dashkova, who 
realized her mistake, requested its return. She then sent the same volume 
back to the count, but this time with the title page, containing the author’s 
inscription, torn out. 34 

At the Academy, Dashkova’s strength as an administrator was the con¬ 
sciousness of her limitations and the understanding that she was not a 
scientist. She did not ignore the work of her colleagues, nor did she impose 
her ideologies or methodologies on their work. Rather, her function, as she 
saw it, was to facilitate their activities, and she soon brought to an end the 
policy of dismissing members with so-called inappropriate opinions. But 
Dashkova was not simply an academic administrator; she was involved 
in every aspect of academic work, to the point of initiating educational 
programs, writing up instructions for projects, outlining the direction of 
the research, establishing goals, organizing the itineraries of expeditions, 
securing financial support, and providing for the dissemination and pub¬ 
lication of findings. Her enterprising spirit touched not only the bookstore 
and printing office, but also the renting of property, sale of maps, and 
outside consulting work. She personally chaired academic meetings, along 
with her advisers O. P. Kozodavlev and V. A. Ushakov, and was rarely 
absent. Kozodavlev counseled her directly and assisted with the publica¬ 
tion of her journal, while Ushakov advised her at the business office. When 
it was impossible to attend meetings, Dashkova relegated the responsibility 
to her secretary, I. I. Lepekhin. A scientist, naturalist, specialist in the Rus¬ 
sian language, and a brilliant stylist, he was her closest colleague, and from 
1783 to his death in 1802 the permanent secretary at the Russian Academy. 
Dashkova handpicked her staff, nominated new members, distributed as- 
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signments and saw to their execution, and supervised discussions. Her ad¬ 
ministration was democratic and during deliberations she was equal to 
other members and carried only one vote: “Despite the biases of the age 
and existing social conditions, she [Dashkova] acknowledged equality as 
fundamental to academic life.” 35 

Dashkova attempted to create a serious atmosphere conducive to re¬ 
search and inquiry. One of her early goals was to free the academicians 
from excessive committee work and the burden of bureaucratic and ad¬ 
ministrative chores. She also set out to relieve scholars of outside interfer¬ 
ence and to foster a climate of research and scholarship. Academicians 
now answered to the director of their own conference, rather than an 
impersonal administrative office. 36 She doubled the salary of Nicholas von 
Fuss, who was planning to resign his position at the Academy, and of 
Johann-Gottlieb Georgi, a specialist in natural history and chemistry. A 
versatile scientist of great learning, Georgi was an accomplished ethnog¬ 
rapher who also practiced medicine. To reward the most gifted and pro¬ 
ductive academicians and staff members she turned to Viazemskii with a 
request for their promotions; however, it fell on deaf ears and marked her 
constant frustrations and ongoing battles with Viazemskii. 37 Eventually, 
she raised the salaries and promoted many of her colleagues at the Acad¬ 
emy, although it was always a struggle to find the necessary funds. In Janu¬ 
ary 1784, Dashkova once again turned to the empress and over the years 
continued petitioning her about the promotions of Kozodavlev, Ushakov, 
and others. 38 Dashkova demonstrated great concern for her staff, especially 
for the less fortunate, poorly paid individuals. She proposed to establish a 
pension fund from a portion of the Academy’s profits. 39 Catherine praised 
and approved Dashkova’s plan and on March 21, 1791, signed an edict al¬ 
locating thirty thousand rubles from the Academy’s budget, with interest 
drawn from this sum going to the establishment of a pension fund. 40 

Dashkova’s energy and organizational skills allowed her to activate the 
publication and translation activities of the Academy, which she felt were 
essential for the dissemination of knowledge in Russian. One of Dashko¬ 
va’s first projects was to reissue the suspended Commentaries and to restore 
the Academy’s business documents, the Archive of the Conference of the Academy 
of Sciences (Arkhiv Konferentsii Akademii nauk ), which had remained unbound 
with many omissions. 41 The Academy’s scholarly works, an annual pub¬ 
lication, appeared with great delays and there were many backlogged ar¬ 
ticles. In 1783, Dashkova published the first volume, entitled ActaAcademiae, 
containing works written in 1779. From 1783 to 1786, she brought out six 
more volumes with articles written from 1780 to 1782. Although some of 
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the articles were three years old, she had stepped up the production rate 
significantly. Under her personal supervision, the Academy undertook the 
first publication of the collected works of M. V. Lomonosov (. Polnoe sobranie 
sochinenii, 1784-87), the fifth and sixth editions of his Russian grammar [Ros- 
siiskaia grammatika, 1788,1799), and three editions of the Short Guide to Rhetoric 
[Kratkoe rukovodstva k krasnorechiiu, 1788, 1791, 1797). 

Dashkova worked enthusiastically on the preparation and distribution 
of scholarly editions at the Academy publishing office and the bookstores 
in St. Petersburg and Moscow. She oversaw the publication of such works 
as S. P. Krasheninnikov’s study of Kamchatka ( Opisanie zemli Kamchatki , 
1786) and the continuation of 1 . 1 . Lepekhin’s account of various Russian 
provinces ( Dnevnye zapiski puteshestviia doktora v Akademii nauk ad’iuntka Ivana 
Lepekhina po raznym provintsiiam Rossiiskogo gosudarstva v 1768-1772,1771-1805). 
A very influential study, which appeared during Dashkova’s directorship 
and which constituted a major event in the history of Russian science and 
the Enlightenment generally, was L. Euler’s Letters on Various Physical and 
Philosophical Matters [PTsma 0 raznykh fizicheskikh i fdosofskikh materiiakh , 1768— 
1774, 1785, 1790-1791, 1796). Euler’s lucid and generally accessible exposi¬ 
tion, which was comprehensible to the non-specialist, assured its success. 
Dashkova patronized writers and in 1784, she acquired for the academic 
bookstore a thousand copies of I. F. Bogdanovich’s Dushen’ka. Earlier she 
published and distributed at the Academy’s expense 2,400 copies of his 
Istoricheskoe izobrazhenie Rossii [Historical Representation of Russia), and the next 
year she published his Collection of Russian Proverbs , 42 In 1788, she bought up 
150 copies of la. Kniazhnin’s works, and in 1793, the Academy published 
five issues of the journal Sanktpeterburgskii merkurii , edited by and including 
the plays of I. A. Krylov and A. I. Klushin. 43 

Dashkova initiated a number of ambitious translation projects, such as 
G. L. Buffon’s multivolume Histoire JVaturelle [Vseobshchaia i chastnaia estestven- 
naia istoriia , 1789-1808). In February 1790, she established a department 
for the training of translators, which A. P. Protasov headed. According to 
Dashkova, it was imperative to create a state system of education, and as 
head of the Academy of Sciences, she enthusiastically supported Cathe¬ 
rine’s school reforms of the 1780s and 1790s. The Commission on National 
Education turned to the Academy with a request to translate some Aus¬ 
trian schoolbooks and work began in March 1783. 44 The Austrian edition 
of Schauplatz derNatur und der Kiinste, with 480 prints [frelishcheprirody i khudo- 
zhestv , 1784-1790) was the first popular encyclopedia of science and tech¬ 
nology published in Russia for the edification of its youth. In the main, she was 
involved in nearly all aspects of the Academy’s publications. She reviewed 
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the lists of books, set their prices, negotiated agreements with booksellers, 
maintained standards, and reviewed accounts from the printers. Her other 
actions included the modernization of the printing office with the acquisi¬ 
tion of new type, a new press, and the updating of existing equipment. 
The most important printing press in the country was then located at the 
Academy of Sciences. According to M. I. Sukhomlinov, “Everything that 
concerned the internal workings of the Academy and its external condition 
was close to Dashkova’s heart, and she spared neither time nor labor to 
guide her creation to the highest degree of perfection.” 45 She updated the 
chemistry labs as well as the mineralogical and physical cabinets, to which 
she contributed some of her own specimens, and expanded the botanical 
gardens to ten times its original size. 46 From 1783 to 1793, she expended 
eighteen thousand rubles on the upkeep of facilities and undeterred by 
criticism, spent ninety-nine thousand on building projects. 47 During the 
same period, the library grew by some four thousand volumes. Dashkova 
had the library collection systematized, a catalogue written in Russian and 
German, and personally contributed many gift editions. 48 

She sought to support the academicians and possessed a close and limit¬ 
less personal interest in their areas of expertise. A case in point was Dash¬ 
kova’s effort to obtain an exact model of the observatory at Greenwich 
with a particular description of the means employed in moving the shutters 
for the purpose of astronomical observations. William Herschel’s construc¬ 
tion in 1787 of a large and powerful telescope for his observatory in Slough, 
England, fascinated her. In 1789, Joseph Lalande, French astronomer and 
director of the Paris Observatory, wrote her of Herschel’s discovery of a 
satellite of Saturn. More ominously, he stressed that in France “politics is 
what now absorbs the attention of all the world” and that “the troubles 
of France are a little calmed, but the spirit of insurrection among the 
people, and even among the soldiers, is a dangerous source of evil.” 49 The 
world was changing while Dashkova worked tirelessly so that research and 
scholarship could better serve modernization and technical advancement. 
Because of her participation in her son’s studies, she considered military 
science and engineering an area of special interest. Therefore, she turned 
her attention to questions concerning navigation and its possible military 
applications. On February 18, 1793, she commissioned F. I. Schubert to 
research an article by Jonathan Williams. Williams was secretary to his 
great-uncle Benjamin Franklin when Franklin was ambassador to France. 
She corresponded with Williams, the future superintendent of West Point, 
and channeled many of Williams’s and Franklin’s scientific and military 
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writings to the Russian Navy Ministry and the Russian Academy of Sci¬ 
ences for their prompt translation and circulation. On November 12, 1792, 
Williams sent Dashkova his “Memoir of the Use of the Thermometer in 
Navigation,” reprinted from the third volume of the American Philosophi¬ 
cal Society’s Transactions. Schubert wrote a positive evaluation of the work, 
and basing his findings on some of Franklin’s experiments, he postulated 
that seawater was colder in the area of shoals and reefs. Outwardly en¬ 
thusiastic about “the great importance of this discovery,” Dashkova was 
nevertheless skeptical and sent all of the documentation to the Admiralty 
requesting further experimentation, which proved negative and showed 
no results. All further testing ended with Dashkova’s departure from the 
Academy. 50 

Since Dashkova personally knew many of the leading minds of the 
time, the Academy expanded its scholarly and institutional contacts with 
the West, established closer ties with foreign centers of learning, and in¬ 
ducted members from abroad. The number of honorary foreign members 
increased, such as the historian William Robertson and the chemist Joseph 
Black from Scotland in 1783, and the mathematician A. G. Kastner and 
the philosopher Immanuel Kant from Germany in 1785 and 1794 respec¬ 
tively. Benjamin Franklin became the first American to gain membership 
in the Academy in 1789. A wide circle of readers in Russia first learned of 
Franklin’s experiments in June 1752 through an article in the St. Petersburg 
Gazette ( Sankt-Peterburgskie vedomsti). At that time in St. Petersburg, Lomono¬ 
sov and his friend and sometime collaborator Georg Wilhelm Richmann 
were investigating atmospheric electric discharges, during which Rich¬ 
mann lost his life. On March 5, 1754, Franklin’s Pennsylvania Gazette pub¬ 
lished a detailed description of Lomonosov’s experiment. In addition, Ezra 
Stiles at Yale University requested that Franklin pass on to Russia a let¬ 
ter he had written to Lomonosov on February 20, 1765, concerning some 
thermometrical observations conducted in Boston. Over the years, there 
were further contacts between Franklin and Russia, with, for example, 
D. A. Golitsyn, who was also interested in atmospheric electricity, writ¬ 
ing Franklin in 1777. Franklin’s Poor Richard’s Almanack was the first work 
by an American author translated into Russian, and his Autobiography en¬ 
joyed great popularity in Russia and was reviewed by Karamzin. 51 In turn, 
Dashkova became a member of a number of foreign academies. In 1789, 
on the recommendation of Benjamin Franklin, she was the first woman 
and second Russian to be elected a member of the American Philosophical 
Society. Adding to her honors, Dashkova filed in the Academy archive a 
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copy of a diploma testifying to her selection as an honorary member of the 
Royal Irish Academy in Dublin in 1791. 52 She was also a member of the 
Stockholm Academy and the Berlin Society of Naturalists. 

A fundamental undertaking of Dashkova’s administration at the Acad¬ 
emy was the education of young people, and she devoted much of her 
energy to the revitalization of the gymnasium. The university closed in 
the 1760s, but the gymnasium would last until 1805, and in 1765 the gym¬ 
nasium of the Academy of Sciences was located in the house of Baron 
Strogonov on the Tuchkov Embankment. Again, money matters were her 
greatest concern. Dashkova’s letter to Viazemskii about sending three stu¬ 
dents to the Tobolsk region, dated December 13, 1783, was full of resent¬ 
ment and exasperation that the Academy’s educational mission, and above 
all the gymnasium where young men were being prepared for teaching 
and government service, was not properly understood or supported. 53 For 
instance, she made every effort to place deserving graduates in various po¬ 
sitions, and in 1788, she again had to turn to Viazemskii for his assistance; 
true to form, he refused. Undeterred and as part of her commitment to the 
educational mission of the Academy, she strove to increase enrollments. 
Dashkova wrote that there were only two students enrolled in the gym¬ 
nasium when she assumed control, but she was seemingly exaggerating, 
since there were close to thirty students studying there. She immediately 
dismissed six whom she considered incapable of study, and over time she 
was able to triple enrollments, increasing the number of students to about 
ninety. Subsequently, from 1786 to 1795 the number of students at the 
gymnasium increased from 90 to 175. 54 Most of the students were granted 
financial aid, and some of those who did not receive support were allowed 
to sit in on courses as auditors. Not all of the students were from the no¬ 
bility, and in 1785, Vasilii Popugaev began his studies there. Of peasant 
origin, he went on to be a poet and advocate of freedom associated with 
Radishchev’s circle. 55 

Dashkova concentrated on staffing, strengthened the curriculum, and 
did not shy away from firm and decisive measures such as releasing in¬ 
competent or disinterested educators. Without hesitation, she dismissed 
an instructor of classics for lacking conscientiousness in the exercise of his 
pedagogical duties and abolished the position of a violin instructor earning 
eight hundred rubles annually, replacing it with two positions in English 
and Italian. 56 Music performance was not a high priority, while prepara¬ 
tion in languages represented part of her agenda to further contacts with 
the West through academic exchanges and the translation of important 
scholarly works. Dashkova herself even tutored some of the students in 
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languages. She initiated a more rigorous system of examinations for stu¬ 
dents, regularly requesting that academicians be present at examinations 
scheduled twice annually at the gymnasium. She was personally present at 
some of them and reacted swiftly when dissatisfied with the performance 
of students. After attending one oral examination in mathematics held 
during the autumn of 1792, Dashkova became concerned about the low 
level of performance she had witnessed and after conducting an inquiry, 
concluded that it was neither the fault of the instruction nor of the students 
but was a result of the inadequacy of the course of study itself. She there¬ 
fore commissioned the mathematicians at the Academy to design a more 
suitable and challenging curriculum, which would be clear, concise, and 
focused. 

In the academic world, the German influence was profound as Rus¬ 
sian students attended German universities and many Germans worked at 
Moscow University and the Academy of Sciences. The most gifted and ac¬ 
complished students where provided with the opportunity to further their 
studies abroad, and in 1785, the Academy sent four students to Gottingen 
University. Tubingen University was also a favorite foreign destination. A 
prestigious institution of higher learning in the eighteenth century, its name 
was associated with the Gmelin family of scientists, who were primarily in 
the areas of chemistry, botany, and mineralogy, with the physicist and 
writer G. C. Lichtenberg and the mathematician and epigrammatist A. G. 
Kastner. In order to bring in new ideas and to energize the work of the 
venerable Academy, Dashkova organized internships for eight university 
and gymnasium students, who worked alongside the academicians, voted 
at meetings, and prepared for full-fledged membership. Dashkova’s efforts 
were to show extraordinary results, and three of the gymnasium students 
went on to become academicians. Also at this time, F. I. T. Epinus wrote 
his influential “Plan for the Organization of Primary and Middle Schools,” 
a work which was to provide the groundwork for all subsequent school 
reforms. 57 Under Dashkova’s directorship, the Academy took part in the 
educational reforms of the 1780s and 1790s, in the training and recruitment 
of the best teachers, and in the writing of new textbooks. Of the eighty 
books then prepared for newly opened schools, approximately thirty were 
written at the Academy. 

Among Dashkova’s most important initiatives at the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences were the lectures she organized for the benefit and edification of 
students at the gymnasium and the public alike. Given by some of the 
leading scholars of the time, they played an important role in Dashkova’s 
goal to enlighten and cultivate Russian society by nurturing an interest 
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in learning while elaborating and elucidating the goals of research and 
scholarship. On July 3,1783, Dashkova recommended that members of the 
Academy might consider devoting “a portion of their free time, over and 
above their scholarly pursuits, to the reading of public course lectures.” 58 
This represented an outreach program aimed at individuals who wanted 
to continue their education or who had not been able to complete it as 
traditional students. Having restored academic responsibility at the Acad¬ 
emy and having saved a considerable sum from its operating budget, on 
March 25, 1784, Dashkova submitted her report to Catherine requesting 
permission to initiate these general lectures and stressing that they would 
be in Russian and not French. Dashkova argued, “The reading of lectures 
in Russian . . . seems to be all the more useful, since learning will be trans¬ 
lated into our language and enlightened ideas will be disseminated.” 59 In 
her decree of April 20, 1784, Catherine approved Dashkova’s proposal 
and allocated thirty thousand rubles, so that the accrued interest from this 
sum, or approximately 1,500 rubles, would go to professors as honoraria 
for their participation. 60 Having received Catherine’s support, Dashkova 
revitalized the tradition of public lectures that Lomonosov had established. 
They served Dashkova’s purpose of transforming Russian society through 
the propagation of Enlightenment ideas, and she modeled them at least 
partially on similar lectures at the Bavarian Academy of Science and at the 
Royal London Society. 

Schedules and information concerning the lectures appeared in the 
St. Petersburg Gazette, and Dashkova had leaflets distributed to the leading 
institutions of learning as well as posted in the streets of the city. Lec¬ 
tures were available in St. Petersburg free of charge to all during the four 
summer months, from May to September, twice weekly for two hours. 
Inaugurated in 1785, the lecture series continued until 1802 with leading 
Russian specialists — S. E. Gur’ev, la. D. Zakharov, S. K. Kotel’nikov, N. 
Ia. Ozeretskovskii, V. M. Severgin, N. P. Sokolov—covering a wide range 
of subjects including mathematics, chemistry, physics, natural history, and 
mineralogy. 61 The academic lectures were very popular and well received. 
Dashkova often attended them to monitor their progress and success, and 
was pleased that young people who could not otherwise afford to continue 
their education attended them (208). Ozeretskovskii wrote Dashkova that 
his talks attracted a large number of participants and at times, his enroll¬ 
ments exceeded fifty listeners. 62 Those present included the general public 
as well as advanced students of diverse interest from various institutes of 
the city such as the medical school, the military academy, the shipbuild¬ 
ing institute, the central public school, the academic gymnasium, and the 
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pedagogical seminary. For example, 1 . 1 . Martynov, a young seminarian 
and son of a village priest, regularly attended the lectures. He would be 
one of the founders of the Lyceum in Tsarskoe Selo, a top school where 
Pushkin and Kiukhel’beker, as well as many others, studied. 

Among Dashkova’s many duties at the Academy, nothing was more dif¬ 
ficult and frustrating than the solicitation of financial support from Cath¬ 
erine and her advisers. In order to implement and maintain her academic 
programs and initiatives, she plunged again into the political disputes and 
intrigues at court. Accordingly, when Paul and his wife returned from 
abroad, Dashkova avoided the royal couple and rarely visited them “on 
the pretext,” she explained, “that my time was absorbed by work. . . . For 
ten years afterward I faithfully followed this line of conduct, and never vis¬ 
ited Their Imperial Highnesses except on state occasions when they were 
attended by the whole court” (210). Dashkova witnessed the strained rela¬ 
tionship between the grand duke and his mother and in 1783 declined his 
invitation to come to Gatchina. 63 Distancing herself from Paul did not in 
the end protect Dashkova from his anger or save her “from being harassed 
and persecuted by him in common with those whom he claimed to have 
offended him or harmed his interests” (211). Catherine’s court, however, 
was hardly a place of refuge as Dashkova continued to battle the empress’s 
courtiers and favorites, and at times, the empress herself. Catherine, with 
her coterie of young lovers, openly disregarded traditional morality in her 
personal life, something common for a nobleman at that time, but unac¬ 
ceptable for a woman. Dashkova was jealous, did not approve, and uni¬ 
versally detested all of the favorites, especially Grigorii Orlov, Aleksandr 
Lanskoi, and Platon Zubov. 

Gradually, new enemies replaced forgotten old ones, and in the Mem¬ 
oirs, Dashkova failed to mention the death of her nemesis Grigorii Orlov 
in 1783. There were new battles to fight at the Academy of Sciences and 
new opponents to vanquish. She was interested in results and interper¬ 
sonal skills were rarely a high priority, while her cost-cutting measures, 
many of which Viazemskii imposed on her, met active opposition. Some 
of Dashkova’s colleagues continued to be displeased with Dashkova’s ad¬ 
ministration and still refused to accept a woman’s leadership at the Acad¬ 
emy. There were also the inevitable squabbles and deceptions. Dashkova 
could be too dictatorial, too full of administrative ardor, and at times too 
inflexible, overbearing, and biased. She could be especially severe and 
demanding in her dealings with subordinates. For instance, she failed to 
recognize the talents of I. P. Kulibin and detested Peter Pallas, a geogra¬ 
pher, naturalist, paleontologist, geologist, ethnologist, and one of the most 
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prominent members of the Academy of Sciences. Elected to the American 
Philosophical Society in 1791, he directed expeditions for the Academy and 
was the author of studies describing remote areas of Russia and Siberia. A 
highly regarded naturalist best known for his volumes on travel in south¬ 
eastern Russia, Siberia, and the Crimea, he lacked, as she would have 
it, “all principles and morals . . . was vicious, [and] was out for personal 
advantage 55 (216). Other academicians mentioned his financial impropri¬ 
eties and at one point, officials at the Academy held back Pallas’s mail for 
suspicion of selling specimens abroad. Problems arose at the end of 1783 
when the adjutant V. F. Zuev, Pallas’s academic assistant, agreed to serve 
on the Commission for the Establishment of National Schools and as a re¬ 
sult was late in submitting the report of his expedition. 64 Dashkova felt that 
Zuev’s tardiness was a result of his willingness to forego academic work in 
favor of other more profitable endeavors. She considered such additional 
employment to be a breach of contract and summarily expelled him from 
the Academy: “Regrettably, but as an example to others.” 65 

She also requested that colleagues carefully scrutinize Zuev’s published 
works for inaccuracies and unscientific practices, but a group of academi¬ 
cians came to his defense. Among them was his academic director, Pallas, 
who was unable to sway the determined Dashkova. Having gotten no¬ 
where with her, he went over her head and petitioned the empress, who 
issued a signed edict on March 4, 1784, ruling in his favor and stressing 
the need for the participation of learned individuals such as Zuev on her 
Commission. 66 Despite Dashkova’s disfavor, Zuev went on to become an 
academician, while Pallas would continue to be her enemy; there were 
other unpleasant situations, especially when he worked closely with Cath¬ 
erine on editing her dictionary. Dashkova suspected Pallas of spreading 
rumors at court that the academicians were unhappy with her administra¬ 
tion. When she attempted to close down the old chemistry laboratory, the 
academicians vigorously opposed her. Dashkova was hurt and angered, 
feeling that they undervalued her understanding of their needs in the sci¬ 
ences. Her response was direct, resolute, and unprecedented—she called 
for a vote of confidence. The vote went overwhelmingly in her favor, with 
the notable exceptions of Pallas and A. I. Leksel’. Pallas was still distraught 
over the Zuev affair, while Leksel’ considered himself underpaid. 

Dashkova also quarreled repeatedly with the celebrated Italian archi¬ 
tect Giacomo Quarenghi during the construction of the new building of 
the Academy of Sciences. Initially, meetings of the Academy were held at 
the palace of Tsarina Praskovia Fedorovna (currently the site of the Acad¬ 
emy’s zoological museum) and in the Kunstkamera. Over time, however, 
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the buildings required major renovations, since the existing quarters were 
cramped, uncomfortable, and did not meet the basic requirements of the 
Academy’s ever-expanding role in scholarship and research. Dashkova 
wrote Catherine of the need to construct a new building for the Academy 
of Sciences. 67 Quarenghi, who arrived in Russia in 1780, favored a strict 
neo-classical style based on Palladio over the more ornate Russian baroque 
style popular during the reign of Empress Elizabeth. Catherine commis¬ 
sioned him to head the project, lasting from 1783 to 1785 at the cost of some 
ninety thousand rubles. Construction began in 1783 on an open plot of land 
located on the Vasil’evskii Island between two architectural monuments, 
the Kunstkamera and the building of the Twelve Collegiums. 68 Qaurenghi 
designed the building, with its fagade facing the Neva, but Dashkova took 
a keen interest in the work since she always considered architecture to be 
an area of competence and wrote that “nothing interested me as much as 
architecture” (215). Dashkova kept close watch over the project’s progress 
and was tireless in her efforts to see it to its conclusion. In his memoirs, 
F. F. Schubert, the son of the astronomer and academician F. I. Schubert, 
recalls her close oversight of the construction. She “would visit the site at 
least once and on occasion twice a day. When she climbed up on the scaf¬ 
folding she could be mistaken for a man dressed as a woman.” 69 Disputes 
and a clash of wills were inevitable between the royal architect and the 
director of the Academy. The temperamental architect finally grew tired 
of what he felt to be her constant meddling and completely lost his temper 
when she recommended the installation of windows in the Venetian style. 
On March 21, he wrote her in a fury that “if this project is to be altered 
according to your ideas, then in that case I will no longer supervise the 
construction and my involvement will cease on what has been built to this 
point.” 70 Unfortunately, the conflict between the two headstrong individu¬ 
als could not be resolved, and the project continued without Quarenghi’s 
further involvement. The exterior was finished in 1787, with interior work 
continuing until the 1790s. 71 

Although she could be impatient with some, particularly timeservers, 
careerists, and those whom she did not respect, Dashkova was for the most 
part tactful and respectful to the academicians. M. I. Sukhomlinov greatly 
admired her work at the Academy and wrote positively about her tem¬ 
perament. 72 Other commentators have written that she was an outstanding 
organizer with an exceptional mind, brilliant education, and boundless 
energy — a woman of character and determination. 73 At the Academy, she 
participated fully in its scholarly, pedagogical, and publishing activities: 
she oversaw research projects, instituted courses and public lectures, and 
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initiated the publication of important scholarly works. In the “Report to 
Catherine II on the Condition of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, When 
I Assumed its Directorship, 1783, and Currently, 1786” she provided a 
full account consisting of forty-five points concerning her administration 
during a three-year period of her tenure. 74 It represents a testament to 
Dashkova’s energy and business-like attitude, it outlines her work in the 
first few years of her administration, and it predicts her major achieve¬ 
ments in the future. In the twelve years of her directorship, the number of 
important publications grew and included many previously unpublished 
works. Moreover, Dashkova efficiently reorganized the institution itself, 
expanded the library and mineral collection, improved the quality of its 
publications, created maps, organized a number of expeditions into various 
areas of underexplored Russia, paid the Academy’s debt, and eliminated 
all budget dsweficits. On August 5, 1794, at the end of her directorship, 
Dashkova again submitted a report to Catherine on the economic state of 
the once insolvent Academy. Now, its liquid assets, when taking into ac¬ 
count the bookstore, library, and printing press, approached half a million 
rubles. 75 She was justifiably proud of her record and achievements. 
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/ ™ 'HE YEARS OF HER DIRECTORSHIP were not devoted 

entirely to running the Academy of Sciences. During the 
t S first several years particularly, she was part of the court and 

high society life of St. Petersburg, attending more than ever before func¬ 
tions at the Winter Palace, performances at the Hermitage Theater, balls 
at the Tauride Palace, and other social events given by the most powerful 
people in the land. At Aleksandr Bezborodko’s, for instance, she met the 
Count d’Artois of France, the future Charles X and brother of Louis XVI. 
While gaining access to the crown and entry to the most influential level 
of society, Dashkova, as director of the Academy of Sciences, was keenly 
aware of her eminence and exceptionality. She was a woman temporar¬ 
ily in a position of power and the peaks and valleys of her life described a 
paradigm of exile and return. They were the by-products of choices avail¬ 
able to men, and included the responsibilities and consequences inherent 
in these choices. An unavoidable result of her prominence was a double 
identity, as she acted out certain well-defined male roles, although clearly 
conscious of herself as a woman in a man’s world. As never before, the 
uniqueness of her life at court and at the Academies brought her into 
direct contact, competition, and inevitable conflict with members of the 
empress’s inner circle. 

The distinctive nature of Dashkova’s appointment hit home fully only a 
few months later, when in June 1783 Catherine traveled to Frederikshamn, 
Finland, for a three-day negotiation with King Gustav III of Sweden. 
Catherine invited Dashkova to join the delegation and accompany her, 
and so she embarked with the empress by launch across the Neva River 
to the Vyborg side of the city, where carriages were waiting for them. On 
her trip to Finland, Catherine’s entourage included the favorite Aleksandr 
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Lanskoi, state-secretary Aleksandr Bezborodko, the senator Aleksandr 
Stroganov, the chief-equerry Lev Naryshkin, the steward of the house¬ 
hold Fedor Bariatinskii, vice president of the Admiralty Collegium Ivan 
Chernyshev, the chamberlain Egraf Chertkov, and the equerry Mikhail 
Potemkin. Listed first in official documents, and riding in Catherine’s car¬ 
riage, Dashkova looked around at the empress’s embassy and realized that 
“I was the only woman. The rest were all men” (223). 1 Dashkova was not 
blind to the historical and political significance of her accomplishments. It 
was an invigorating and exciting moment for her as she looked forward to 
meeting the King of Sweden, an accomplished writer, dramatist, and great 
patron of the arts. She soon learned that the king’s brother, known as the 
Duke of Sudermania (subsequently crowned Charles XIII), whom she had 
met in Spa, intended to decorate her with the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Merit, an honor heretofore never conferred on a woman. Presumably, not 
to offend Catherine, Dashkova declined the order of the large cross, and 
in so doing demonstrated her loyalty to her sovereign. 

While she considered the king to be an educated, witty, and eloquent 
ruler, she had mixed feelings about meeting him, perhaps because of his 
opposition to the Swedish Parliament or his extreme Francophilia. He 
was an admirer of Voltaire and th t philosophes, and Dashkova scoffed at his 
triumphant journey to Paris in 1771, when courtiers and philosophes alike 
hailed him. In her Memoirs , she turned criticism of the king into an oppor¬ 
tunity to inveigh against the very notion of royal travel: 

For these illustrious travelers are only shown the most favorable side of 
everything; everything is so arranged that they can see only the deceptive 
exterior. Another evil attendant on the travels of sovereigns or their heirs 
is that neither incense nor adulation is spared to gain them over. When 
they return home, therefore, they expect adoration from their subjects 
and are not content with anything short of it (224). 

In reality, Dashkova was angrily directing her views on the travel of mon- 
archs at the empress, alluding to Catherine’s inspection of the Ukraine 
and Crimea four years later in 1787, and to Grigorii Potemkin’s elaborate 
preparations for the royal trip, the so-called “Potemkin villages.” On that 
occasion, Potemkin, who organized the trip, did not invite Dashkova to 
accompany the empress. Now, before her departure from Frederikshamn, 
the king presented Dashkova with a ring bearing his portrait set in dia¬ 
monds. Almost immediately upon her return to St. Petersburg, she had the 
diamonds removed and gave them to her niece Anna Polianskaia. 
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Rumor, gossip, and misinformation surrounded Dashkova’s official du¬ 
ties, to the point that Engel’gardt reported erroneously that Dashkova, 
whose attitude toward Potemkin was always complex and mostly negative, 
had criticized him unfoundedly and that the empress had removed her 
from the position of director at the Academy of Sciences. 2 Conflicts often 
arose over the most insignificant matters, such as the time when Aleksandr 
Lanskoi, the gentle and boyish reigning favorite, was first suspicious and 
then incensed by what he felt to be inaccurate and prejudiced reporting of 
events in the St. Petersburg Gazette surrounding Catherine’s trip to Finland. 
The Gazette , published at the Academy of Sciences and therefore support¬ 
ive of Dashkova, mentioned only her name as accompanying the empress, 
while ignoring Lanskoi. Yet another such confrontation occurred when 
Catherine presented Dashkova a bust of herself; it was the work of Russia’s 
highly considered sculptor, Fedot Shubin, whose masterpiece, the bust of 
Catherine II, is now at the Hermitage Museum. Lanskoi took offense, 
claiming the statue was his. Catherine ruled in her favor, at which point, 
according to Dashkova, “he threw a furious glance at me, and I answered 
back with one expressing nothing but contempt” (211). In the end, she 
dismissed his whims and accusations as stupid and asserted unkindly in 
the Memoirs that at his death “Lanskoi . . . quite literally burst —his belly 
burst” (226). Sources that are more objective ascribed Lanskoi’s death to 
diphtheria or a heart condition. 

Dashkova continued to rely on Catherine’s support and sponsorship, 
and one day, by her account, she was walking with Catherine in the opu¬ 
lent grandeur of the English Garden at Tsarskoe Selo, when their conver¬ 
sation turned to Russian culture, its language, and the need to preserve 
both against the encroachment of foreign influence. Dashkova spoke of 
a Russian Academy, based on the French Academy she had admired in 
Paris and on other previously organized societies in Russian for the study 
of language and culture. Catherine encouraged her to put her thoughts in 
writing and submit them to her as soon as possible. Although she seemed 
to have been reluctant to do so, Dashkova sat down to work that evening 
after supper. In the proposal to the empress written in August 1783 and en¬ 
titled “Report to the Empress Catherine II on the Founding of the Russian 
Academy” (“ Doklad imperatritse Ekaterine II ob uchrezhdenii Rossiiskoi Akademii”), 
Dashkova wrote that it was imperative at that time to purify and enrich 
the Russian language, especially in view of its richness and strength. She 
also sketched out a preliminary plan, the “Short Draft on the Imperial 
Russian Academy” (“Iz kratkogo nachertaniia Imperatorskoi Rossiiskoi Akademii”), 
in which she called more concretely for the standardization of grammar, 
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usage, and rules of versification through the publication of a Russian gram¬ 
mar, an authoritative academic dictionary, and a handbook on rhetoric. 3 
Having read the draft, Catherine signed a decree on the establishment of 
the Russian Academy and named Dashkova its first president, “Resolution 
of Empress Catherine II on the Matter of the Founding of the Russian 
Academy, 30 September 1783” (“ Rezoliutsiia imperatritsy Ekateriny IIpo po- 
vodu uchrezhdeniia Rossiiskoi Akademii”)} Subsequently, however, “Catherine 
appeared to have shown little direct interest in the Russian Academy’s 
proceedings.” 5 Nevertheless, through her support of Dashkova’s initiative, 
Catherine’s actions were again groundbreaking, and Herzen went so far 
as to say, “Catherine II, by appointing her [Dashkova] president of the 
Academy, acknowledged the political equality of the sexes.” 6 

While the Academy of Sciences represented the various branches of the 
exact and natural sciences, the Russian Academy was devoted primarily to 
the study of Russian language, literature, and culture. Dashkova modeled 
it partially on the French Academy, for while in Paris she had regularly 
dined with the Abbe Raynal, who made a point of also inviting French 
academicians. The French Academy dated back to 1635, during the time 
of Cardinal Richelieu, and its mandate included the purification of the 
French language and the publication of the academic dictionary, the first 
edition of which appeared in 1694. In 1707, Frederick I of Prussia based 
as well the Berlin Academy on the French Academy and dedicated it to 
research in the areas of German philology and literature. Russian precur¬ 
sors also existed, and the direct antecedent to the Russian Academy was 
the Russian Society (. Rossiiskoe Sobranie ), which was part of the Academy of 
Sciences. Founded in March 1735, it was the first official study group of 
Russian philologists such as Fomonosov, Trediakovsky, and Sumarokov. 
It existed for only three years and Fomonosov later regretted the absence 
of a philological section at the Academy of Sciences, or of an institute that 
would monitor and determine the development of the Russian language. 
After Fomonosov’s death, the Academy of Sciences ceased almost entirely 
to concern itself with questions of Russian philology. Only in 1771, with 
the establishment of the Free Russian Society ( Vol’noe Rossiiskoe sobranie) 
at the University of Moscow, was another effort launched to study the 
Russian language scientifically. Founded for the enrichment, correction, 
and perfection of the Russian language through the publication of Rus¬ 
sian verse and prose, its members included Dashkova, Rzhevskii, Kheras- 
kov, Fonvizin, Kniazhnin, Derzhavin, Khvostov, Shcherbatov—all future 
members of the Russian Academy. With time, however, the Free Russian 
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Society abandoned its philological concerns and became completely in¬ 
volved with issues of the Enlightenment. 

Little expenditure of funds was required for the annual maintenance of 
the Russian Academy since Dashkova reconfigured the translation group 
Catherine supported at the Academy of Sciences. She thereby freed up 
five thousand rubles, “which, to judge by the few thousand translations 
that have appeared up till now, have been considered by them [former ad¬ 
ministrators] as their pocket-money to be spent for their own needs” (214). 
Dashkova was referring to the “Assembly for the Translation of Foreign 
Books,” to which Catherine in October 1768 allocated a stipend of five 
thousand rubles annually. It was part of her program to bring enlighten¬ 
ment to Russia through the translation of foreign books into Russian, and 
Vladimir Orlov, Andrei Shuvalov, and Grigorii Kozitskii administrated 
the project. Dashkova, who was not on friendly terms with them, closed 
it down, and even accused them and others with the misappropriation of 
funds. 7 The translation commission existed until 1783 when the Russian 
Academy absorbed it, and therefore, when Dashkova took over the allo¬ 
cated stipend, only an additional 1,250 rubles were required to pay for casts 
and medals. In November 1783, the Russian Academy’s annual budget 
was set at 6,259 rubles. 8 As president of the Russian Academy, Dashkova 
did not receive a salary in addition to the three thousand rubles she had 
insisted on as director of the Academy of Sciences. 

The ceremonial opening of the Russian Academy on October 21, 1783, 
saw Dashkova inaugurated as the first president of the Russian Academy 
and the induction of thirty-one members. They were drawn from among 
the most prominent writers, scholars, and political figures of the day, 
among them Derzhavin, Kheraskov, Rzhevskii, and L’vov; the drama¬ 
tists Fonvizin and Kniazhnin; and the historians Boltin and Shcherba- 
tov. Kniazhnin, who was a graduate of the academy gymnasium, along 
with Derzhavin and Kheraskov, dedicated poems to Dashkova and her 
Academy. Thankful for his induction, Kheraskov, the poet, dramatist, and 
curator of Moscow University, proclaimed Dashkova to be “chairwoman 
of the muses,” invoking the muses to sing joyfully now that “Parnassus to 
Dashkova has been entrusted.” Dashkova was pleased and published the 
work in her journal. 9 Later, the architect Bazhenov, the bibliophile Musin- 
Pushkin, and the archeologist and artist Olenin became academicians, as 
well as Catherine’s secretary Khrapovitskii, the state-secretary Bezboro¬ 
dko, the academicians Lepekhin, Ozeretskovskii, Ivan Shuvalov, and Ru- 
movskii, who was an astronomer and vice president of the Academy of 
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Sciences. The list of notables drew upon representatives of the sciences, 
culture, and government service such as G. A. Potemkin-Tavricheskii, 
A. V. Olsufev, I. P. Elagin, I. L. Golenishchev-Kutuzov, and A. S. Stro- 
ganov. Dashkova’s father, Roman Vorontsov, appeared as the fifteenth 
name listed in the category of government servants. 10 

Despite her fear of public speaking, Dashkova gathered herself, took 
a deep breath, and stepped up to the podium. From there she looked 
out over the audience and realized that she was the only woman in the 
hall. “Gentlemen,” she began, “a new instance of the solicitude of our 
august empress for the instruction of her subjects has this day assembled 
us together.” 11 The study and organization of the Russian language, she 
explained, would be the Academy’s mission. The task ahead would not be 
an easy one, and “the first fruits of our endeavors, the first offering to be 
laid at the feet of our immortal sovereign, is a grammar of our language, 
exact and methodical, and a rich and copious dictionary.” 12 Most of all 
she relied on their support in the enterprises that lay ahead. “It is on your 
aid, gentlemen, that I count, and the confidence which I place in it is the 
strongest proof I can give of my profound esteem for you.” 13 Dashkova’s 
words at the opening of the Russian Academy were in fact a deeply re¬ 
spectful homage to the legacy of Lomonosov. Many of Dashkova’s con¬ 
temporaries were to ridicule her opening remarks, feeling that they praised 
Catherine too highly and were too close to Lomonosov’s ideas, above all 
those expressed in the dedication of his grammar to the Grand Duke Paul. 
Derzhavin reported that some in the audience snickered throughout her 
address. 14 When it was to appear in the Moscow Gazette, Catherine herself 
edited out some of the inordinate praise Dashkova dedicated to her. 15 

There were scores of organizational matters that required Dashkova’s 
attention, and it was in her nature to oversee personally every aspect of 
her projects. In a letter to Bezborodko, written two days after the opening, 
Dashkova requested a building for the Russian Academy. 16 For the time 
being, she held meetings either in the conference room of the Academy 
of Sciences or in her house, where members were allowed full use of her 
library. In 1786, with the money allotted her, Dashkova purchased a new 
home for the Russian Academy and land for the Botanical Gardens. 17 In 
November of the same year, another decree called for the minting of two 
medals to encourage attendance at meetings and to honor the achieve¬ 
ments and exceptional service of members. 18 The first was a small, silver 
jetton, which, following the established practice at the French Academy, 
Dashkova issued to members as a reward for participation at weekly meet¬ 
ings. It was square, and on the obverse there was a rendering of Catherine’s 
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monogram in a laurel wreath with the words “Imperial Russian Academy.” 
The reverse symbolically depicted grammar, rhetoric, and versification 
above a book and the date of the founding of the Russian Academy, Octo¬ 
ber 21, 1783. The second was a gold medal with Catherine’s profile on one 
side and her monogram on the other along with the words “Excellently 
Benefiting the Russian Word.” In 1784, the Russian Academy awarded its 
gold medal to mark the first anniversary of its creation. The Metropolitan 
of Novgorod and St. Petersburg, Gavriil, nominated Dashkova and Ivan 
Shuvalov seconded him. Dashkova declined the honor and insisted on 
honoring her permanent secretary I. I. Lepekhin for his “diligence and 
zeal for the Russian word.” 19 Only in 1790 did Dashkova agree to become 
the fifth recipient of the gold medal. 

The Academy devoted much of its attention to research in the areas 
of Russian and Slavic linguistics, the translation of ancient histories, the 
publication of Russian and foreign classics, and the encouragement and 
support of young authors. In addition, its mandate included “the celebra¬ 
tion of the Russian language” along with the normalization of grammar, 
syntax, and pronunciation. It maintained a variety of international con¬ 
tacts, especially with foreign academies. Dashkova took an active part in 
all of the work and proceedings of the Academy. Its records show that of 
364 general meetings during her administration, she personally chaired 
two-thirds of them. As opposed to the Academy of Sciences, where her 
role was primarily administrative, Dashkova took an active role in the 
literary, linguistic, and cultural projects of the Russian Academy. True 
to her promise in the opening speech, Dashkova charged P. I. Sokolov, 
a translator and instructor at the academy gymnasium, with the writing 
of the grammar that was to emphasize the rules of Russian usage. The 
Fundamentals of Russian Grammar , containing a dedication to Dashkova, ap¬ 
peared in 1788 and subsequently went through five reprints, the last in 
1808. Dashkova rewarded Sokolov with election to the Russian Academy 
and awarded him its highest honor, the gold medal. After the death of I. I. 
Lepekhin in 1802, Sokolov became its permanent secretary. 

A week after the ceremonial opening of the Academy, at its second 
meeting, I. P. Elagin recommended the immediate commencement of 
work on the academic dictionary. During Dashkova’s tenure as president, 
the Russian Academy’s greatest achievement was the six-volume Dictionary 
of the Russian Academy (SlovaT Akademii Rossiiskoi ), which placed Dashkova sol¬ 
idly in the forefront of Slavic lexicology. Completed in the relatively short 
time of eleven years, on August 4, 1789, Lepekhin announced the publica¬ 
tion of the dictionary, which appeared in St. Petersburg from 1789-1794 
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in six parts and contained 43,257 definitions. 20 By contrast, the Florentine 
Academic Dictionary took thirty-nine years to compile and the French 
Academic Dictionary took fifty-nine years. Based on the model of the 
French Academic Dictionary, Dashkova’s work was the first explanatory, 
normative dictionary and represented a major achievement in Russian 
lexicography. Nikolai Karamzin and Aleksandr Pushkin, among others, 
praised it highly. 21 Pushkin gave it high marks in his article “The Russian 
Academy,” published in 1836 in The Contemporary , and mentioned it in the 
first chapter of Eugene Onegin : “Although in the past I would consult/The 
Academic Dictionary.” 

The organizational committee for the project consisted of Fonvizin, 
Leont’ev, and Rumovskii, while Lepekhin, overwhelmed as he was with 
his duties as secretary of the Russian Academy, was not able to partici¬ 
pate actively in the committee’s work. Fonvizin, as an established writer, 
translator, and author, took an active, leading role during the preparatory 
phase, and on November 11, 1783, he submitted an “Outline of the Dic¬ 
tionary” (“Nachertanie SlovaricE). Dashkova too played an important role in 
its composition and organization and supported Fonvizin’s controversial 
proposal that it should be etymological in structure. In 1786, the academi¬ 
cians decided to adapt an alphabetical order to the dictionary, although 
Dashkova herself preferred an etymological order. She held her ground 
and in time was able to convince others to come over to her side. Compil¬ 
ers of the dictionary finally came to a compromise, and in presenting her 
project to the empress, Dashkova assured her that in approximately three 
years she would produce a new alphabetized edition of the dictionary. 
This did not in fact occur until much later, in 1806-1812. In accordance 
to Dashkova’s recommendation, there were three workgroups: the gram¬ 
matical, explanatory, and publication groups. Dashkova belonged to the 
second group, and for the most part conducted meetings in her house 
at 16 English Embankment. Work on the dictionary brought together a 
whole generation of writers and scholars who were confronted with ques¬ 
tions of orthography, etymology, and the normalization of modern usage 
and grammar. Of the sixty members of the Russian Academy, forty-seven 
worked directly on the dictionary, including the writers Derzhavin and 
Kniazhnin, the scientist Lepekhin, the astronomer Rumovskii, the math¬ 
ematicians Inokhodtsev and Kotel’nikov, the historian Shcherbatov, and 
many others. The novelist Nikolai Emin participated in the work shortly 
but caused a flap and after a week departed in a snit to join the military. 

Dashkova involved herself fully in the compilation of the dictionary, 
proofread the early drafts, and entered her revisions and comments on 
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some of the pages. She individually collected and defined over seven hun¬ 
dred words dealing with morality, politics, and government. When she 
came to consider the meaning of words, she inevitably turned to her per¬ 
sonal experiences. Almost certainly, she thought of Catherine’s past actions 
toward her when she wrote that a sense of justice defines the truly virtu¬ 
ous person. Again, with Catherine in mind, Dashkova became concerned 
with the inadequacy of conventional definitions of the word “friendship.” 
Her uneasiness was a consequence of her relationship with Catherine, and 
her disillusionment in the sincerity of the empress’s feelings. 22 Discussions 
in the French Academic Dictionary did not satisfy her, and she devoted 
much time to formulate a definition that would go beyond the predictable 
categories of age, gender, and context. Primarily, friendship could not ex¬ 
ist without mutual love and, Dashkova added, “Friendship depends on 
respect and trust and it is sacred. It is a force of salvation and a person’s 
mainstay in the battle against adversity. Friendship is essential for the cre¬ 
ation of an enlightened society.” 23 The sanctity of friendship for Dashkova, 
especially in light of the empress’s duplicity, was a reproach to Catherine. 

By way of contrast, Dashkova continued to treasure the fan Cather¬ 
ine had presented her a quarter of a century earlier and wore Catherine 
Hamilton’s handkerchief well into old age. She confessed to her brother 
Aleksandr that her understanding of friendship was overly romantic, but 
her ideas were set. She was a sentimental individual willing to be open and 
attached unconditionally to her friends. Consequently, she suffered when 
people (such as Catherine, it would seem) treated her otherwise. 24 

A competing project complicated Dashkova’s work and once again 
brought her into direct conflict with her former friend, the empress. Cath¬ 
erine was interested in etymology and initiated work on a comparative dic¬ 
tionary of all languages and dialects, Linguarum totius orbis vacabularia compar- 
ativa ( 1 SravniteTnye slovari vsekh iazykov i narechii , sobrannye desnitseiu vsevysochaishei 
osoby). Five hundred copies in four volumes appeared in St. Petersburg 
from 1787 to 1791 under the editorship of Dashkova’s enemy, P. S. Pallas. 
The selection of words and their arrangement in the dictionary reflected 
an eighteenth-century perception of a hierarchy grounded in faith and 
family. The first four words were God, heaven, father, and son with trans¬ 
lations provided into two hundred languages, beginning with Slavonic and 
concluding with Hawaiian. Research on definitions provided another in¬ 
stance of the important role of Benjamin Franklin and the American Philo¬ 
sophical Society on eighteenth-century Russo-American scientific ties. The 
Marquis de Lafayette, who was then in France, received a query concern¬ 
ing native American dialects, and he, in turn, communicated with another 
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member of the Society, George Washington, and then with its president, 
Benjamin Franklin. They supplied Catherine with “a Vocabulary of the 
Shawanese and Delaware languages . . . , a shorter specimen of the lan¬ 
guage of the Southern Indians,” and other information. 25 Dashkova, how¬ 
ever, was unimpressed and resented what she felt was Catherine’s attempt 
to distract attention from the work of the Russian Academy. Bitterly, she 
wrote, “Useless and imperfect as this peculiar work was, it was pronounced 
to be an admirable dictionary and caused me considerable annoyance” 
(216). The competition she felt from Catherine’s project and her great dis¬ 
like of the main editor, Pallas, undoubtedly clouded and greatly influenced 
Dashkova’s judgment. 

Dashkova worked on her dictionary, administered the two academies, 
but most of all she worried about her children, since her relationship with 
her son Pavel and daughter Anastasia brought her much grief. At the be¬ 
ginning of 1783, Pavel left with Potemkin for the south of Russia and the 
departure of her son devastated the distraught and overprotective mother. 
Worried about his well-being, on August 14, 1782, Dashkova wrote Po¬ 
temkin directly pleading with him to take good care of her son and not to 
station him in an area where the climate might be harmful to his health. 
She begged the prince to allow Pavel to visit his mother. Dashkova wrote 
Potemkin on a number of occasions, and six years later in a letter dated 
September 17, 1789, she repeated the same requests. 26 She communicated 
to anybody who would listen about her great loss and sorrow and even 
wrote Robertson in Edinburgh, explaining that her son was now with his 
regiment and since he was well and fulfilling his duty, she would not com¬ 
plain about his absence. He was, according to Dashkova, away for eigh¬ 
teen months, a period “too long for a fond mother.” 27 She did everything 
possible to reclaim her son. She sent him money and turned over to him 
his father’s inheritance, which had grown significantly under her manage¬ 
ment. Promoted to the rank of colonel, Pavel visited his mother in the 
winter of 1786, and the old rumors resurfaced concerning his entry into 
the select group of Catherine’s potential lovers. Dashkova was vehement 
in her resistance, even threatening to leave Russia. “I was too fond of the 
empress to oppose her in any of her desires, but I had too much self-respect 
to have any part in dealings of that nature, and if ever my son became a fa¬ 
vorite, I would use his influence but once only — to obtain leave of absence 
of several years and a passport to go abroad” (220). 

Her daughter was more of a problem. Intelligent, educated, and with 
an excellent knowledge of foreign languages, she worked for a time in 
Dashkova’s shadow at the Academy translating articles for her mother’s 
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journal, the Companion. Samuel Bentham, who worked alongside Anastasia, 
disliked Dashkova and in a letter home to his brother Jeremy, the English 
jurist and philosopher, described her as “mean, avaricious, and vain.” But 
he was close to Pavel and thought very highly of Anastasia. 28 In a desperate 
effort to free herself of her mother’s imposing and often oppressive influ¬ 
ence, Anastasia would not continue at the Academy, and instead pursued 
an extravagant and profligate life. Aware of what would most wound her 
prudent and thrifty mother, she revolted against Dashkova, behaved in¬ 
appropriately, and created public and private scandals. Catherine wrote 
Grimm about her, “All of the women here have ceased to have anything 
to do with her. She is the daughter of Princess Dashkova, but is conduct¬ 
ing herself in such a manner that her mother will not hear of her.” 29 To 
make matters worse, she was wasteful, gambled away enormous amounts 
of money, and was perpetually in debt. When she learned that her father- 
in-law had died, leaving Andrei Shcherbinin a comfortable inheritance, 
she reconciled with him hoping to escape her mother’s influence, despite 
Dashkova’s “tears, entreaties, and bitter sorrow amounting almost to de¬ 
spair” (219). Endless quarrels, disagreements, and disputes followed until, 
Dashkova wrote, “My mind was alive only to the grief my daughter caused 
me and to forebodings of the future” (219). Anastasia, however, soon sepa¬ 
rated from her husband, but not from the gaming tables. 

In the summer of 1783, Catherine Hamilton came to St. Petersburg 
from Ireland for a yearlong visit with her old friend, thus providing Dash¬ 
kova with a welcome relief from her exhaustive schedule at work and con¬ 
flicts with her daughter. She took a three-month leave of absence and 
spent the time traveling to Moscow to see “all the curious and interesting 
sights of that ancient capital,” and then on to Troitskoe for a taste of the 
“real” Russia that Dashkova loved (217). Dashkova organized celebrations 
in local villages where the people greeted them dressed in their colorfully 
embroidered costumes. After offering them the customary bread and salt, 
so that according to tradition the visitors would never lack these two ne¬ 
cessities of life, they would eat, drink, and then break into their traditional 
choral songs and dances for the Englishwoman, providing her with “a 
truly national picture . . . she enjoyed more than the most magnificent 
court entertainment” (218). After a brief stay in Troitskoe, they traveled 
on to Krugloe in Belorussia, by this means providing Catherine Hamilton 
with a tour of the Moscow, Kaluga, Smolensk, and Mogilev Provinces. In 
St. Petersburg, they went to inspect her property outside the city on the 
Peterhof road, where a simple gate of two posts and a beam served as an 
entrance. As soon as they arrived, some in her party went directly into the 
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woods to gather mushrooms. When Dashkova followed, a beam of the gate 
came loose, painfully falling on her head. The event was inauspicious and 
the land where she was planning to build her new country house seemed 
unlucky, even from the time twenty years earlier when she had tumbled 
into a bog there. While physically she recovered, psychologically her con¬ 
dition gradually worsened, and when Catherine Hamilton departed for 
home, Dashkova once again felt alienated and surrounded by enemies 
at court. Her recurring bouts of depression would only be alleviated “by 
constant activity, either by occupying myself with the two Academies or 
by inspecting the work and buildings on my estate. I even worked with the 
masons building the walls of my house” (220). 

Her administrative work at the two academies left her little time for 
work on the dictionary and her own writing. Therefore, she would retire 
to her country house that Quarenghi was building for her in stone. 30 Dash¬ 
kova was collaborating with him at approximately the same time that they 
were planning the new building of the Academy of Sciences on the Neva. 
Quarenghi designed Dashkova’s large manor house with a portico of four 
ionic columns in the style of Russian classicism of the 1780s and 1790s, 
but she always considered herself its main architect. With characteristic 
attention to detail, and to the consternation of the harried Quarenghi, 
Dashkova involved herself in every aspect of the project, modifying the 
design, overseeing the construction, decorating the interior, and laying out 
the garden. In his description of St. Petersburg in 1794, I. Georgi wrote 
about the main house, its wings, and outbuildings then located in an area 
of mixed forest, marshes, and swampland. Dashkova reclaimed the sur¬ 
rounding area and transformed it into a highly groomed park with planted 
trees, carefully arranged gardens, and greenhouses. 31 She resolved to name 
it in honor of the saints venerated on the days coinciding with the palace 
revolution. The estate came to be known as Kirianovo, although in the 
Russian Orthodox Church the Saints Cyrus (Kir) and John (lari) are not 
honored on June 28 or 29. Dashkova must have changed her mind when 
she realized that during the coup the emperor was celebrating the day of 
his patron saint, St. Peter. 

As part of her duties at the Academy of Sciences, Dashkova became 
one of the first women in Russia to become extensively involved in journal¬ 
ism. Dashkova’s work in journalism was an important component of her 
goals to educate Russia, for in eighteenth-century Russia journals were a 
major vehicle for the disbursal of enlightened ideas in society. The aims 
of these journals, as well as literature and art generally, corresponded to 
Dashkova’s ideas and to those of the gentry opposition. Like Lomonosov 
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and Nikolai Novikov, among others, she sought to disseminate ideas of the 
Enlightenment among the nobility, to educate it, and to induce individual 
members to abandon vice and extravagance and to seek moral perfection. 
Dashkova was optimistic that education and enlightenment would bring 
about the transformation of individuals and, eventually, society as well. She 
did not seek major political and social change, but rather the betterment of 
the existing order, especially of the elite. Satire was central to the literature 
of the age and the journals stressed the role of moral intent in satire as they 
sought to correct the vices and errors of the time. Primarily, the satirical 
journals directed their barbs, often poorly disguised, at corruption, brib¬ 
ery, graft, excesses, current fashion, Francophilia, ignorance, superstition, 
and all manner of affectation. The empress took a leading role, and her 
new journal entitled All Sorts of Things (Vsiakaia vsiachina) appeared in 1769. 
Modeled on the English satirical journals The Tatler and The Spectator , it 
featured a light, gentle satire aimed at nonspecific features and contempo¬ 
rary mores of Russian society. Catherine contributed anonymously to the 
journal and served as patron to other journals, even Novikov’s, although 
she disagreed with the nature and proper use of his satire. Catherine would 
contribute to Dashkova’s journal, but this collaboration would sorely test 
the limits of her forbearance and lead to further conflict between them. 

Early on, in 1763, Dashkova participated in Bogdanovich’s Innocent Ex¬ 
ercises (.Nevinnoe uprazhnenie , 1763), and there is some evidence that she might 
have collaborated with Novikov in his journal The Drone (Truten ’ 1769- 
1770). 32 While this remains uncertain, it is more likely that she was involved 
in Novikov’s later journals, The Painter (fhivopisets, 1772-1773) and possibly 
The Purse (KosheTek , 1774k Dashkova had much in common with Novikov’s 
ideological concerns regarding the free expression of social opinion, the 
defense of individual rights, and the battle with “Gallomania.” 33 Indeed, 
Dashkova’s initiative revived Novikov’s publication of Russian historical 
documents in the historical almanac Continuation of the Old Russian Library 
(Prilozhenie drevnei rossiiskoi vivliofiki , 1786-1795) of which twenty additional 
issues appeared. After her return from her second journey to Europe she 
planned a new journal, the St. Petersburg Mercury (Sankt-Peterburgskii merkurii ), 
the publication of which was never realized. 

But as head of the Academies, Dashkova founded and edited two schol¬ 
arly journals. In 1783, ten issues of the Companion for the Connoisseurs of the 
Russian Word (Sobesednik liubitelei rossiiskogo slova , May 1783-September 1784) 
appeared, and in 1784 six more were printed. It was a journal focusing 
almost exclusively on linguistic, literary, and historical subjects. The New 
Monthly Essays (Novye efhemesiachnye sochineniia , 1786-1791, 1793-1796), on the 
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other hand, was concerned with questions pertaining to the Enlightenment 
and to popular science. It appeared at the Academy of Sciences, which 
published 121 issues. The New Monthly Essays succeeded Lomonosov’s aca¬ 
demic journal Monthly Essays (1755-1764), but by the time Dashkova as¬ 
sumed the directorship, the Academy had ceased publication of all learned 
periodicals. Dashkova requested that the academicians submit their re¬ 
search for publication in her journals and continued to solicit contributions 
from both specialists and educated nonspecialists in the humanities and 
natural sciences. Dashkova also edited Russian Theater , or the Complete Collec¬ 
tion of all Russian Theatrical Works (.Rossiiskii featr , Hi Polnie sobranie vsekh rossi- 
iskikh featral’nykh sochinenii , 1786-1791, 1793-1794) and published forty-three 
volumes of contemporary plays, as well as her own. An important source 
for the Russian theatrical repertoire primarily during the last three decades 
of the eighteenth century, the journal included major works by Bogdanov¬ 
ich, Catherine II, Fonvizin, Kheraskov, Khvostov, Krylov, Kniazhnin, Lo¬ 
monosov, Lukin, Nilolev, Maikov, Sumarokov, Tred’iakovskii, and many 
others. 

Arguably, the most influential and enduring of these journals was Dash¬ 
kova’s Companion. Consisting of sixteen books, the journal contained a wide- 
ranging assortment of verse and prose, serious and humorous essays, and 
satirical and didactic works, with a pronounced emphasis on the former. 
Enthusiastically participating in all aspects of the journal’s preparation and 
assisted by O. P. Kozodavlev, Dashkova recruited and encouraged the 
leading literary talent of the age. N. A. Dobroliubov wrote that the Com¬ 
panion “brought together nearly all of the major literary activity of Russian 
writers of the time. Contemporary society was better reflected on its pages 
than in any other publications.” 34 Bogdanovich contributed some twenty 
poems and Derzhavin published many of his best works: “Ode to Felitsa,” 
“Thanks to Felitsa,” “On the Death of Prince Meshcherskii,” “God,” and 
others. Kniazhnin and Kheraskov participated actively, as did Kapnist. 
Already known for his satire, Kapnist, and many other young writers, were 
still perfecting their art and making a name for themselves. Fonvizin had 
already gained fame as a dramatist, and his controversial “Questions” to 
Catherine eventually played a major role in the journal’s demise. 

Dashkova came up with the idea of a journal like the Companion three 
months after taking charge of the Academy of Sciences. The journal’s 
founding predates the Russian Academy slightly, and five issues were in 
print by the time the decree for the establishment of the Russian Academy 
appeared on October 30, 1783. Nevertheless, it was to become its official 
publication, contained its guiding principles, and leading contributors to 
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the journal were members of the Russian Academy as well. Dashkova’s 
editorial policy reflected many shared goals and concerns with the Rus¬ 
sian Academy regarding the cleansing and refinement of the Russian lan¬ 
guage, the dissemination of useful knowledge, the presentation of enlight¬ 
ened ideas, and the education of the reading public. The Companion was 
dedicated to the principles of the Enlightenment and to the study of the 
Russian word, with Dashkova publishing fiction and philological research, 
essays on manners, and definitions of synonyms. Most articles were criti¬ 
cal in nature, evaluating literary or historical works and paying great at¬ 
tention to the grammatical, logical, stylistic, and orthographic norms of 
literary Russian. Dashkova explained that she intended to publish worthy 
Russian contributions for the purpose of discussing the Russian language 
specifically and the Enlightenment generally. The Companion , however, was 
a literary journal, and Dashkova avoided studies of a purely linguistic and 
scholarly nature. One of Dashkova’s primary goals was to combat and 
protect Russia against the modish adaptation of the French language, cul¬ 
ture, and education. The journal parodied the unthinking importation and 
adaptation of French fashion and also satirized the mindlessly conserva¬ 
tive and reactionary tendencies in Russian thought. 35 Since it was not an 
official governmental publication, the empress ostensibly participated in it 
on an equal footing with other contributors. Thus, for a time, Catherine’s 
supporters and the more progressive factions at court were to play out 
their polemics on its pages, and Dashkova found herself in the unenvi¬ 
able position of moderating between the empress and the young writers of 
her generation, many of whom represented the opposition to the crown. 
Complications were inevitable and made their presence felt immediately, 
when on May 20,1783, the St. Petersburg Gazette , number 40, announced the 
appearance of the journal’s initial issue. 

The notification advertising the forthcoming publication of the new 
satirical journal stressed that all submissions should be sent directly to 
Dashkova. In the note, “From the Editors,” she encouraged her readers to 
submit contributions and responses to published articles, and to send them 
to the editors or directly to her. She identified herself by name, Ekaterina 
Romanovna Dashkova, and pledged to read submissions and to publish 
responses unchanged. It was a bold promise, since Catherine’s contribu¬ 
tions would also be subject to her direct criticism and evaluation. 36 Dash¬ 
kova displayed a wide-eyed naivete by believing that a monarch could 
participate peacefully in a satirical journal when she made it clear from the 
outset that the editors would encourage “a free and unrestricted exchange 
of views by contributors.” She added that “anyone wishing to offer criti- 
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cism of any item appearing in this publication must not seek other printing 
presses in which to publish such criticism or satirical remarks, but should 
send them directly to the editors . . . who will positively have them printed 
therein without the slightest alteration.” 37 It would seem that Dashkova’s 
note did not please Catherine, and in the next issue of the Companion , a 
letter appeared from the Zvenigorod correspondent, who from the sec¬ 
ond issue on was involved in the journal. Although Afanas’ev guessed that 
the correspondent was Nikolai L’vov, it was almost certainly Catherine 
herself. 38 In the letter, she praised the journal highly, but also alluded to 
the policy of direct criticism of published works. 39 Dashkova realized the 
problematical, even dangerous nature of literary collaboration with an all- 
powerful monarch, and in her response extolled Catherine’s letter, refer¬ 
ring to it as a perfect model for others to follow, and even a programmatic 
“preface” to the entire journal. 40 Dashkova wisely capitulated and deferred 
to Catherine’s authority in editorial matters. Nevertheless, having identi¬ 
fied herself as the main editor, she did not retreat from her stated policy. 
Rather, she futilely made every effort to appease the empress through adu¬ 
lation and lyrical praise. 

The journal’s title page represented Minerva, the goddess of wisdom, 
with sword and shield in hand, standing on a cloud next to a double¬ 
headed eagle. Such allegorical representation pointed unmistakably to 
Catherine II. Dashkova did not advertise Catherine’s participation, but it 
soon became clear that the Russian Minerva was not only a highly placed 
patron, but also a contributor to the journal. Catherine’s goal was to influ¬ 
ence public opinion and to present her rule in the most favorable light. 
She was quite prolific, and her anonymously written works included the 
satirical sketches “Facts and Fancies” (“Byli i nebylitsy ”), her thoughts on 
history, “Notes Concerning Russian History” (“^'apiski kasateCno rossiiskoi 
istori f’), and her responses to Fonvizin. While the empress seemingly sup¬ 
ported the journal, Dashkova understood that their collaboration would be 
an uneasy one. She therefore reprinted her youthful panegyric inscription 
to Catherine’s portrait in the first number of the Companion. An example of 
Dashkova’s juvenilia, it is mostly significant as an expression of her desire 
to pacify the empress by attempting to restore her former close associa¬ 
tion with her. As a further tribute to the empress, Dashkova also arranged 
to have Derzhavin’s groundbreaking “Ode to Felitsa” published anony¬ 
mously and without the poet’s knowledge in the same issue. Dedicated to 
Catherine, Derzhavin wrote “Felitsa” in 1782. A masterful blend of pan¬ 
egyric and satire, it ridicules the excesses and extravagance of powerful 
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individuals at Catherine’s court and juxtaposes them to the modesty and 
moderation of Felitsa — or Catherine. 

Derzhavin worried about the ode’s reception at court and therefore was 
not in a hurry to publish it. A year later, O. P. Kozodavlev, Derzhavin’s 
colleague in the senate, a poet, translator, and Dashkova’s adviser at the 
Academy of Sciences and at the Companion , made a copy of the poem. 
Although Derzhavin wanted to keep it secret, Dashkova heard “Felitsa” 
read aloud at one of Shuvalov’s literary evenings, where she was present. 
In another version of the story, unbeknownst to Derzhavin, Kozodavlev 
passed a copy of the ode to Dashkova. Upon its publication, Potemkin de¬ 
manded a copy and Derzhavin was beside himself, worried about the pos¬ 
sible consequences and punishment to follow. Fortunately, Catherine, who 
saw herself in Felitsa, was delighted and Derzhavin’s future assured. To his 
surprise, at a dinner given by his supervisor Viazemskii at the end of May 
1783, he received a small packet with a friendly note “From Orenburg and 
the Kirgiz Queen to Murza Derzhavin.” 41 It accompanied a gold snuffbox 
scattered with brilliants and five hundred gold coins. Based on Derzhavin’s 
calculations, Catherine’s generous gift was worth about three thousand 
rubles and in a letter to Kozodavlev he referred to Dashkova, who had 
made it all possible, as someone who truly loved the Russian language and 
who had a true and noble heart. 42 Derzhavin enthusiastically expressed 
his gratitude to Dashkova for her continuing support, while she continued 
publishing or reprinting from other sources many of Derzhavin’s poems in 
the Companion and the New Monthly Essays . 

Eventually, when he began to feel the animosity and outright reprisal of 
the courtiers he had lampooned, Derzhavin’s sentiments toward Dashkova 
changed dramatically. Primarily, he was upset with the adverse effects the 
ode, which he never wanted to publish, was having on his career. With 
some justification, he claimed that Dashkova had pulled him into her dis¬ 
pute with Viazemskii. He added that now he could not continue in his 
current position, was obliged to start selling off his property, and requested 
that Dashkova support his assertion that “neither my mouth nor my quill 
were the sources of a satire, which intended to touch somebody personally, 
rather it was directed at general human weaknesses.” 43 Later, Derzhavin 
did not receive the appointment he desired as governor of his native lands 
in Kazan, and dejectedly relocated to Petrozavodsk. Possibly, this was due 
to the intrigues of Viazemskii, who was not pleased with Derzhavin and 
who acted poorly toward him. Derzhavin, however, accused Dashkova of 
bragging that she could influence the empress on any question of state. As 
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a result, when Catherine found out about her remarks, she held back on 
Derzhavin’s appointment mostly because Dashkova had recommended 
him. 44 Eventually, he felt that Dashkova’s patronage was a liability and 
only hindered his advancement. Then again, she too was angry, certain 
that the ungrateful Derzhavin was meddling into her administrative duties 
at the Academy. Derzhavin recalled how he had paid a visit to Dashkova 
with his wife and encountered only rudeness and disrespect. He recounted 
how she directed her diatribe even at the empress who, according to her, 
did not read the decrees she signed. As a result, the Derzhavins cut their 
visit short and he broke off his friendship with Dashkova. 45 Dashkova’s 
dispute with Derzhavin was a precursor to many more she would have 
to endure at the Companion , a journal she had hoped would be her crown¬ 
ing achievement at the Russian Academy, and a source of harmony and 
enlightenment. 




of Letters 


CATHERINE, DASHKOVA WROTE plays, memoirs, 
became involved in linguistics, and published articles in 
t what she considered her areas of greatest competence and 

interest—education, literature, and history. Her most active and produc¬ 
tive period of literary activity coincided with the directorship of the two 
Academies. Many of Dashkova’s works, both in prose and verse, appeared 
anonymously in her journals, with some dozen pieces in the Companion and 
another ten in the New Monthly Essays . Dobroliubov praised her honesty, 
sincerity, and willingness to attack society’s foibles, hypocrisy, and false¬ 
hoods. “After seventy years,” he wrote, “one can still discern the truthful¬ 
ness, pointedness, and worthy energy of her works.” 1 This is especially 
true in her work “Epistle to the Word £ So’,” (“Poslanie k slovu ( tak ’”) that 
appeared in the Companion immediately following Derzhavin’s “Ode to Fe- 
litsa” and her own “Inscription to a Portrait of Empress Catherine II.” 2 

Combining prose and poetry, the “Epistle to the Word ‘So’” is one of 
Dashkova’s most successful and original works. Although often tenden¬ 
tious and didactic, it is characteristic of Dashkova’s publications generally 
and is in the spirit of the age, while its gentle satire and emphasis on lan¬ 
guage served as an example to future contributors to the Companion. The 
poem opens with an invocation in which the word itself is animated and 
addressed directly. In an exalted tone, Dashkova begins by extolling the 
unique qualities and innocence of a word so often misused. 


Oh solid word, respected through the ages, 
When on the lips of honorable people! 

My soul now yearns to sing your praises, 
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To the glory of the just and censure of the loathsome. 

These words I dedicate to you with deference, 

While exposing mean impostors to the world. (34) 3 

The poem’s prose preamble then fluctuates between a serious discus¬ 
sion of usage and a mockingly exaggerated tribute to the word’s many 
virtues: 

Completely sincere in my respect for you and having comprehended 
your importance, strength, and the precision of meaning, which you es¬ 
sentially contain, I cannot marvel enough at your patience; I wonder at 
the empty application you are subjected to, when without knowing our 
own language well, we insert the word So, although No could be employed 
more deftly and correctly; we thereby obliterate your significance, while 
hardly aware of your true authority, and voluntarily forfeit in our lan¬ 
guage a word so brief and yet so potent. (34-35) 

The remainder of the work provides examples of misuse by those who 
avoid confrontation, though in the right, and await rewards of pleasure, 
advancement, and financial gain. They utter the word “so” inappropri¬ 
ately to assert what reason refutes, to seduce young women, to hide be¬ 
hind servility, and to flatter those in power. Dashkova challenges the fools, 
egotists, flatterers, careerists, and “so-sayers” willing to agree to any ab¬ 
surdity, as long as it advances their own selfish interests. “Those who love 
so-saying , and heed the words of flatterers / Are worse than any scoundrel” 
(39). Like Fonvizin, she attacks obsequiousness and cynicism, which were 
inimical to her nature, and condemns both the sycophants and the objects 
of their flattery. Moreover, she indirectly asserts her strength, authorial in¬ 
dependence, and the right to express her own opinions by inserting edito¬ 
rial remarks concerning, for example, Lomonosov’s genius. 

And should one of the gentry say: learning is pernicious, 

Only ignorance is beneficial and harmless, 

Then all will bow, the wise man and the fool, 

And shamelessly say: of course, sir, it’s so. 

And if he declares that Lomonosov is also a fool, 

Although a glorious poet, the honor and glory of all Russians, 

Here everyone will smile 

And will repeat to him: of course, sir, it’s so. (36) 
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Dashkova then mocks conservative elements at court and takes to task the 
ignorant flatterers agreeing with any utterance of the powerful. 

We now retire at night in peace, 

Without the fear of innocently suffering, 

But if a person of standing, though seemingly mad, 

Condemns our present times and praises the past, 

Then a scoundrel, whether fool or wise man, 

Will bow and say to him: of course, sir, it’s so. (36) 

Providing a broad and generalized overview of society, and paying 
close attention to language, she scoffs at some of the stock characters of 
eighteenth-century Russian satire such as the cleric, the judge, the shrew¬ 
ish wife, and the fashionable lady: 

Some women, while embracing their husbands, 

And mixing French and Russian words, 

Will tenderly say to them: “Mon coeur, or my precious, 

Allow me wings, although I am your wife, 

I yearn to live a life of pleasure and of freedom, 

And to show society, that we live fashionably. 

You and my lover will of course be friends, 

He will always be available to lend a helping hand. 

He is intelligent, aimable and good looking, 

Won’t you please, mon coeur, agree?” 

And the husband, though always faithful to his wife, 

Never having flown to other women, 

But hearing this can only sigh, 

And courteously and fashionably say it’s so. 

The wife then answers: “Mon coeur, tres obligee, 

Your see, to be always faithful is of course prejuge, 

And is not faithfulness in a woman a silly notion?” 

Then the husband says to her: it’s so, dearest, indeed, it’s so. (37) 

Dashkova goes on to mock the half-wits, the scoundrels, the flatterers, slan¬ 
derers, braggarts, persons of great standing, and the careerist who “earns 
promotion upon promotion, and plays cards with the gentry” (38). Then 
she returns to praising Catherine and urges her not to give in to insin¬ 
cere adulation. Catherine, as an enlightened and benevolent monarch, 
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will allow her devoted subjects freedom of expression when they speak the 
truth, and Dashkova concludes with high praise for the empress in a form 
approximating a syllogism. 

But we will show the word’s proper place, 

When we speak the entire truth: 

CATHERINE is compared to Titus, 

For CATHERINE is likewise honored, 

For all her countless virtues; 

Here as a sign of truth itself, 

The whole world says it’s so. (39) 

In the end, she once again turns to the word itself: “I ask you to believe 
me, that having the good fortune to reside where the government is a be- 
nevolent and an enlightened monarchy, I can and shall guard against any 
abuse of your name for as long as I live” (40). 

Two letters, supposedly from readers of the journal, were submitted 
in response to Dashkova’s poem: the first, sharply critical of the poem, 
appeared along with the editor’s reply pointing to the uncivil tone of the 
letter and assuring readers that in the future only courteous letters will be 
published. In the same issue a second letter, “An Answer from the Word 
‘So’” is almost certainly the work of the journal’s editors. The word “so” 
identifies itself as neither masculine nor feminine but decides that for the 
purpose of clarity, it will assume the masculine gender. Generally, there is 
a great deal of self-parody in his commentary, which is excessively pedan¬ 
tic and pompous. He correctly points to grammatical problems in the very 
first sentence of the poem’s preamble and then goes on to stylistic questions 
while citing Lomonosov’s Rhetoric. Mostly, the word defends the editors on 
the grounds that despite the satirical nature of the poem they have nothing 
to fear, since it is not directed at any specific individual but is general in 
nature. As opposed to the first response and the poem itself, which were 
published anonymously, the author proudly signs his letter as “So.” 4 

The first issue of the Companion also contained Dashkova’s “An Abridged 
Catechism of an Honest Man” (“ Sokrashchenie katekhizisa chestnogo cheloveka ”). 5 
Ostensibly, a tattered notebook discovered by accident during a walk and 
sent in to the journal, it is in fact a prayer and an emotional plea for 
virtue, morality, and justice in the world. The next issue of the journal 
contained a letter, “To the Editors of the Companion ” (“Kgospodam izdateliam 
Sobesednika liubitelei rossiiskogo slova ”). 6 In it, Catherine, masquerading as the 
correspondent from the city Zvenigorod, writes very highly of the jour- 
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nal and requests a more precise definition of the notion of “honest man.” 
Catherine encourages the author of the work to continue her criticism of 
society and defend good deeds while attacking vice and the grumbling of 
the envious. She goes on to compliment the author of the “Epistle to the 
Word ‘So,’” and hopes that similar definitions will appear for words such 
as “education” and “nobility.” 7 In her short response, Dashkova thanks the 
Zvenigorod correspondent and refers him to her article, “On the Meaning 
of the Word Education” (“0 smysle slova vospitanie ”), which was published in 
the same issue of the journal and in which she considers the definition of 
the word from a historical, moral, and pedagogical perspective. 8 

This article represents Dashkova’s major statement on education and 
an expression of her belief, which was central to her private and public 
lives, that education is the bulwark of a good and just society. Theorists 
influencing Dashkova’s thoughts were Montaigne, Locke, Fenelon, Rous¬ 
seau, and others. A fundamental principle of the Enlightenment was that 
the education of the citizenry and a sustained interest in literature, the arts, 
science, natural science, commerce, trade, and industry could make over 
society for the better. Education was the key, for it had the ability to trans¬ 
form people and make them reasonable ( blagorazumnye ). Indeed, Dashkova’s 
prominence and positions of power as director of the Academy of Sciences, 
president of the Russian Academy, and a distinguished eighteenth-century 
woman of letters were, for the most part, a consequence of her unique and 
exceptional education. Moreover, her self-realization and self-assertion 
provided an early example of a woman’s intellectual equality. The eigh¬ 
teenth century was a pivotal time in the development of the education of 
women. In the West, discussions ranged from arguments that education 
should develop strong, independent, critical-minded women to those that 
favored limited instruction for submissive mates overseeing the domes¬ 
tic economy. In Russia, Sumarokov dreamed of an ideal kingdom where 
girls would also go to school and Novikov, who devoted his life to the dis¬ 
semination of Enlightenment ideas in Russia, prepared a well thought-out 
program of reading for women. 9 The enlightened thinker affirmed the 
equality of women and men and considered women to be individuals who 
deserved to enjoy the rights of their fathers, husbands, and sons. 

Catherine too was concerned with the question of education both pub¬ 
licly and privately through the creation of the Smolny Institute and the 
education of the Grand Dukes Alexander and Constantine. She actively 
composed exercises for them and personally wrote instructions to their 
tutors. Catherine was also interested in adapting in Russia earlier discus¬ 
sions on the education of women. In 1715, during Peter the Great’s rule, 
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Fedor Saltykov had submitted a plan that provided for the education of 
noblewomen comparable to what was then available in the west. During 
Catherine’s time, Ivan Betskoi, her primary collaborator in the field of 
education, authored the treatise “On the Education of Young Men and 
Women” (“0 vospitanii iunoshestva oboego pola ”). Shortly after, Catherine 
founded the Imperial Educational Society for Noble Girls at the Smolny 
Institute, a boarding school for girls with courses available for the lower 
classes as well. Broadly modeled on Mme. de Maintenon’s St. Cyr, its 
mission was to create the new Russian woman. The initiative, however, 
did not promote scholarship per se. Catherine and Betskoi envisioned an 
ideal, humane pedagogy of the Enlightenment carried forward by edu¬ 
cated women in the family. Learning was to socialize women and enhance 
their personal development and role in the domestic sphere. 10 Neverthe¬ 
less, there was a gradual elimination in Russia of the traditional suspicion 
of women’s literacy, and by Fonvizin’s time the illiterate woman was the 
object of satire. Dashkova’s own household provided an interesting ex¬ 
ample of the strides taken to confront illiteracy among Russian noble¬ 
women. Martha Wilmot noted in her journal for January 14,1804, “Mdlle. 
Masloff [Dashkova’s aunt] . . . has an apartment in this house. She does 
not know how to write, which circumstance proves the backwardness of 
education here as she was born to good fortune and is of a first rate fam¬ 
ily.” 11 By contrast, Dashkova’s niece studied at the Smolny and provided 
Martha Wilmot with copies of Catherine’s letters to A. P. Levshina, who 
was a student in the first graduating class of the institute. 

The catalogue of Dashkova’s Moscow library lists numerous volumes 
dedicated to the topic of education and attests to her great interest in 
the subject. 12 There are books on theoretical questions, Hume on Educa¬ 
tion, Locke’s Education of Children (Lokka vospitanie detei ), Fenelon’s Traite sur 
I’education desfiles, and Rousseau’s Emile, ou de I’education, even though in 
1763 Catherine had used her influence to ban the publication in Russia of 
Rousseau’s book, since she considered his religious views to be subversive. 
In addition, many of the books are devoted to the practical application of 
pedagogical issues, including Regulations for National Schools (Pravila dlia narod- 
nykh uchilishch ), An Attempt at National Education (Opyt narodnogo vospitaniia), and 
Statute on the Education of Young Noblewomen (Ustav vospitaniia blagorodnykh devits j. 
Apart from strictly professional considerations, Dashkova’s pedagogical 
and scholarly activities extended to her private life and to the guidance 
and tutoring of her children. Books on the proper upbringing and con¬ 
duct of women are well represented in the library: Discours sur I’education 
des dames, Education de la noblesse frangaise, Corn d’education des demoiselles, The 
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Duties of Women (Dolzhnosti zhenskogo pola). In a letter to Catherine Wilmot, 
Dashkova explained that from an early age she read everything available 
to her on the subject of education and singled out Locke, whom she read 
in French translation. 13 In Some Thoughts on Education (1693), Locke describes 
the proper, moral education for a gentleman’s son. He sees extreme malle¬ 
ability as the prime characteristic of childhood, and character development 
as far more important than the assimilation of knowledge. Education is the 
cultivation of intellect rather than the accumulation of facts. While Locke 
sees instruction as a technique of moral education, an important element 
of Locke’s (and later Rousseau’s) treatise focuses on the physical welfare of 
the child. This theory dominates Locke’s text and his ideas, as well as those 
of Rousseau, and greatly influenced Dashkova and others such as Novikov 
and Betskoi. Novikov’s “On the Education and Instruction of Children” 
(“0 vospitanii i nastavlenii deteif 1783) appeared in the “Supplement to the 
Moscow News” (“ Pribavlenie k Moskovskim vedomostiam ”) the same year as 
Dashkova’s “On the Meaning of the Word Education.” 

In the nature versus nurture debate Dashkova clearly accords the ma¬ 
jor role to nurture, and the notion that education as a lifelong endeavor 
is at the center of her ideas. 14 In her essay “On the Meaning of the Word 
Education,” Dashkova seemingly condemns the education of her great¬ 
grandfathers, when the reading of Psalters, counting, loyalty to the tsar, 
obedience to the law, and reticence were valued above all else. Although 
such unenlightened instruction can hardly be considered education in the 
proper sense of the word, Dashkova states that her great grandfathers, at 
least, were not taught to be ashamed of being Russian. Such feelings of 
shame and inadequacy were later instilled into her generation by legions 
of, to paraphrase Dashkova, Paris lackeys, madams and little mademoi¬ 
selles ( parizhskie lakei , madamy i mamzeliushki). Dashkova then expresses her 
dissatisfaction and discusses one of her favorite themes: the current perni¬ 
cious and corrupting influence of Russia’s excessive adherence to frivolous 
French fashion. She sees education as an antidote to the senseless and 
vapid imitation of the West, so that Russians, and in particular Russian 
children, would take pride in their country and its history. 

Even though Dashkova does not mention women, or the unique fea¬ 
tures of a woman’s education, she does bring the problem of education into 
the domestic sphere. Regrettably, she writes, families, tutors, and schools 
no longer teach children to think for themselves, resulting in scores of so¬ 
cial problems such as the increase of unhappy marriages. Almost certainly, 
although she does not refer to it, Dashkova must have been thinking of 
her independent choice of a husband as opposed to the unfortunate union 
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she arranged for her daughter. Due to her own lack of a stable home en¬ 
vironment, Dashkova stresses that education needs to begin in the family 
and that parents need to provide their children with positive role models. 
Like Novikov, Dashkova, in her definition of a proper education, divides 
the instructional process into three categories. The first two are physical 
and moral education and are identical to Novikov’s, although Dashkova 
is always more practical and less abstract. In fact, the moral guidance of 
children is far more important than any formal or informal course of study. 
“I am more concerned,” she wrote to W. Robertson in 1776, “with the 
moral condition and character of my son, than with his circle of acquain¬ 
tances.” 15 The third category is classical or school education; Novikov’s is 
rational education. While Novikov looks at a child’s innate yearning for 
knowledge and ability to assess his or her environment, Dashkova evalu¬ 
ates curricular matters. 

Novikov was to write about Dashkova that she is “considered to be a 
woman of learning and an ardent supporter of the liberal arts,” and when 
Dashkova turned her attention to secular education, her course of study 
was quite intensive. 16 Dashkova bases it on language study, with an em¬ 
phasis not only on the classics, ancient Greek and Latin, but also German, 
English, and French for communication with foreigners. Similarly to the 
curriculum she proposed to Robertson for her son’s studies at Edinburgh 
University, Dashkova stresses that mathematics, particularly higher math¬ 
ematics, are essential, as well as logic, rhetoric, history, geography, moral 
philosophy, experimental physics, and chemistry. She recommends the 
model of British universities, obviously based on her son’s experience at 
Edinburgh, and returns to the idea that for those who are preparing to be 
useful to society travel is essential. Dashkova had dealt with the question 
of educational travel in the letter to her son, in which she instructed him 
on the proper organization of the trip, as well as its goals, and the cor¬ 
rect deportment of the young traveler. Elaborating established eighteenth- 
century notions of educational travel and expanding ideas garnered during 
her tours of the Continent and England, Dashkova would revisit the sub¬ 
ject in her essay “Travelers” (“ Puteshestvuiushchie ”). 17 In the end, continued 
education while at home, in schools, or traveling, rather than wealth, cre¬ 
ates a happy, useful, and perspicacious individual. 

Dashkova’s article “On the Meaning of the Word Education” provoked 
in the third issue of the journal another letter from the Zvenigorod cor¬ 
respondent in which Catherine reproved Dashkova for neglecting to con¬ 
sider the question of a child’s sensibilities ( chuvstiviteVnost *) as an essential 
element of education. 18 She urged Dashkova to elaborate her discussion 
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more fully with an accurate definition of sensibility, since a correct un¬ 
derstanding of the word, too often overlooked, is central to the notion of 
a proper education. If parents and teachers were to instill and cultivate it 
correctly in children, they must eradicate all false notions by distinguishing 
between true and false sentiment. The latter is a weakness of the heart and 
mind, while the former will lead to the creation of a moral, just, and strong 
individual. Dashkova replied immediately and reverently that while the 
Zvenigorod correspondent requested a definition of the word sensibility, 
there is little to add to his understanding of it. To be sure, Dashkova was 
to take Catherine’s comments seriously, especially in light of the growing 
interest in sentimentalism and preromantic ideas in Russia at the time. 
Catherine’s discussion of sensibility on the pages of the Companion repre¬ 
sented an early theoretical formulation in Russia of the aesthetic principles 
of sentimentalism, and in her Memoirs, Dashkova was to point to the ab¬ 
sence of sentiment in a critical evaluation of her own education: “And yet, 
what was done for the improvement of our hearts and minds?” (32) 

Catherine, in the guise of the Zvenigorod correspondent, also chastised 
Dashkova for not differentiating between the education of men and women. 
Surprisingly, Dashkova did not take on the challenge and requested that 
the correspondent himself expound further on this topic. 19 There is noth¬ 
ing in Dashkova’s article specifically on the education of women, and her 
reluctance to deal with the question of women’s education may be a result 
of her attempt to act like a man while on the stage of public life, or her 
unwillingness to face the possible failure of her daughter’s education. 20 Yet, 
Dashkova shared with most of her contemporaries a belief in the moral 
conception of knowledge. In the very least, she could have interpreted the 
moral task of education as the conventional imperative to contribute to 
the woman’s natural roles of virtuous wife and mother. Both Dashkova’s 
precursors and contemporaries did not hesitate to propose projects and 
design institutions that would produce suitable wives and mothers. Locke 
himself saw no reason to differentiate between the education of girls and 
boys with respect to moral questions, but did distinguish between physical 
characteristics and established separate areas of concentration based on 
actual pedagogical needs. 21 Novikov was much more explicit than Locke 
and encouraged the literary pursuits of women, although he shared in the 
general hostility to female scholarship and intellectualism. 22 But Dashkova 
did not enter into the debate, even though the next year she published a 
translation of Heinrich Kornelius Agrippa’s On the Superiority and Advantage 
of Women. Written in the 1530s, the essay argues that noble women are far 
superior in everything to men. 23 Metropolitan Platon, for one, was furi- 
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ous, even though the “subversive” work appeared with the altered and 
less provocative title of On the Nobility and Advantage of Women (0 blagorodstve i 
preimushchestve ihenskagopola, 1784). 24 Later in life, Dashkova would return to 
the question of her daughter’s education; nevertheless, her unwillingness to 
consider in detail questions of gender distinction and the manner in which 
she privileged her son’s education were to have tragic consequences in her 
relationship with her children. 

In her subsequent writings, Dashkova continued to consider educa¬ 
tion as the primary formative factor of one’s character. She believed in 
an enlightened monarch, with Catherine as its embodiment, and she was 
interested in Western models and their possible application to Russian re¬ 
ality. Central to her ideas was the need of society and the state to support 
and sustain the self-sufficiency and self-worth of the individual. Thus, an 
enlightened citizenry was equally important as an enlightened monarch. 
Simultaneously, she opposed all forms of extravagance and lavishness. She 
strove to achieve her ideals through education and a process of gradual, 
rational reforms leading to a limited, constitutional monarchy on the En¬ 
glish model, and a powerful, enlightened nobility. Citizens of an enlight¬ 
ened state were to be educated, virtuous, honest, charitable, patriotic, and 
involved in the creation of a just society. A proper education, correctly 
implemented, would produce a happy, moral, virtuous, and socially con¬ 
scientious individual. 

In her article “On Genuine Well-Being” (“0 istinnom blagopoluchii ”), 
Dashkova finds that the well-being to which all citizens aspire does not 
consist of wealth, rank, power, or luxury. 25 The accumulation of property 
for its own sake is a despicable feature of contemporary life, for the goal 
of one’s existence is education, self-reliance, and hard work leading to 
the improvement of everyone’s living conditions. Economic independence 
must lead “not to the destruction of natural human desires, but to an un¬ 
derstanding of how to make use of acquired wealth for the betterment 
of one’s self and society.” 26 Dashkova’s central idea is that the source of 
society’s and the individual’s well-being is located in virtue. Based on the 
principles of charity, humanity, honesty, sincerity, frugality, and industry, 
she defines virtue as “that spiritual disposition, which constantly directs 
us to act in a manner beneficial to us, our neighbors, and society.” 27 She 
goes on to state that it is not enough simply to comprehend the notion of 
virtue. Rather, all of us, but especially those in power, must embrace and 
revere it: “It is not enough, Confucius says, to know virtue, one must love 
it and thereby to possess it. This holy principle is important to everybody, 
but most of all it must be impressed in the hearts of great rulers.” 28 Sub- 
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sequently, in an essay on virtue, Dashkova clarified and expanded further 
her understanding of virtue by linking it to education. When virtue is “es¬ 
sential and enduring,” Dashkova writes, it depends entirely on justice and 
the ability to evaluate one’s self and others impartially. 29 She fully believed 
that the educated, enlightened individual would be virtuous and therefore 
just, honest, charitable, prudent, temperate, and tolerant. Virtue is the 
primary goal of education, engendering the kind of positive action, without 
which the social contract and the prosperity of the people are impossible. 
The attainment of virtue, then, depends on knowledge and instruction in 
the arts, while useful sciences could improve the human condition and 
transform society for the better. 

Many of Dashkova’s works were devoted to the mores of contempo¬ 
rary society. The satirical sketch “Portraits of my Kin or the Past Twelve 
Days of Christmas” (“ Kartiny moei rodni , Hi Proshedshie sviatki ”) describes with 
Gogolian grotesqueness a young man’s frightening, scolding aunt and his 
wealthy uncle who dabbles in Roman history. 30 Dashkova lampoons hy¬ 
pocrisy as the major vice inimical to friendship and close personal rela¬ 
tions. The uncle honors ancient history and considers himself a true Ro¬ 
man at heart. Yet he expresses the classical spirit through the application 
of Roman law to cheat his neighbors. He refers to himself as an enlight¬ 
ened person, but burns wax candles, as opposed to the cheaper tallow 
candles, only when showing off to his guests. Dashkova also mentions in 
passing the suffering of his domestic serfs, when in a generalized manner 
and without specific details she refers to the beatings they must endure. 
She assumes a similarly didactic tone in “My Notebook” (“ Moia zapisnaia 
knizhka ”), a work consisting of a number of entries taken on different days 
of the week. 31 The wealthier the individual, according to Dashkova, the 
greater the obligation toward society, and in the eighteenth century it was 
the landowning gentry, the holders of ancestral and endowed estates, who 
bore most of the responsibility toward the citizenry of Russia. Therefore, it 
is the nobility’s responsibility to occupy itself with the management of their 
economic matters and not with frivolous activities such as balls, soirees, 
and other empty entertainments. 32 Honesty and justice are central to her 
understanding of both personal and social morality, while the realization 
of aptitude and personal growth are a matter of a rational and considered 
plan. 33 One of her characters in the work, a young Russian man educated 
in Leyden, expresses Dashkova’s positive feelings toward England. At the 
end of this piece, the editor adds that a sequel will follow in a forthcoming 
issue. 34 While it did not appear in the Companion , a few years later Dash¬ 
kova published “Excerpts from my Notebook” (“ Otryvok zapisnoi knizhki ”) 
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and “A Continuation to Excerpts from my Notebook” (“ Prodolzhenie otryvka 
zapisnoi knizhki ”) in the New Monthly Essays . 35 

In “Excerpts from a Notebook,” while considering the proper path for 
the moral rejuvenation of Russia, Dashkova lists the qualities essential to 
various members of society: for example, a soldier requires courage and 
firmness, a judge —objectivity and fairness, a merchant —organization 
and truthfulness. Individuals who have fulfilled their obligation and re¬ 
sponsibilities to the full potential of their innate abilities “will retain a clear 
conscience and remain above human ingratitude, slander, and folly.” 36 
Perhaps the most important prerequisites for the realization of inner peace 
and individual freedom, observes Dashkova, are restraint and the modera¬ 
tion of uncontrollable desires, particularly for the attainment of wealth and 
power. The absence of such moderation leads to a loss of personal prin¬ 
ciples and one’s enslavement to passion. 37 She stresses that luxury leads to 
indebtedness and is evidence of faintheartedness distracting individuals 
from the necessary preparation to serve their country. 38 Conscious of her 
own reputation for parsimony, she continues the themes of temperance 
and education in “A Continuation to Excerpts from my Notebook” and 
writes, “Moderation and thrift deserve to be praised rather than laughed 
at. It is more honorable and virtuous to live frugally off one’s own la¬ 
bor, than to live lavishly off the labor of others.” 39 Dashkova also warns 
about the harmful consequences of superficial knowledge in all areas of 
science and scholarship, which in limited people may give raise to false 
and inflated notions of their superiority and infallibility; in the end, such 
misguided individuals will have a deleterious effect on any endeavor. 40 
When she comes to the question of women, once again Dashkova de¬ 
clines to evaluate fully their role in society and falls back on conventional 
wisdom and generalization. Women in society must be models of “mod¬ 
esty, reserve, adherence to a moral code, maintenance of the household, 
tenderness of the heart, and willingness to stay at home.” 41 Remarkably, 
the portrait she paints of the ideal woman in Russian society bears little 
resemblance to Dashkova herself. Yet earlier, in “My Notebook,” she had 
praised highly Catherine’s Smolny Institute for its ability to transform its 
students through education. 42 

The importance of a proper education would remain the central focus 
of all her writings. Years later, Dashkova was to publish another short 
piece entitled “This or That from my Notebook” (“ Nechto iz zapisnoi moei 
knizhki ”) in Friend of the Enlightenment, in which she laments with her aunt 
and second cousin the passing of those days in Russia’s past when par¬ 
ents brought up and educated their children. 43 “My Aunt’s Notes” (“£0- 
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piski tetushki ”) consists of six chapters relating what the aunt heard, saw, 
and read, what happened to her, her impressions, and her convictions. 44 
Among these notebook pieces, the aunt’s “testament” on moral philosophy 
represents Dashkova’s most developed and most thoughtful expression of 
her views on moral, political, and social issues. Again, her ideal is “an 
enlightened and gentle sovereign, concerned with the well-being of the 
people,” and she cites the identical passage from the second-century Greek 
satirist Lucain that appeared twenty years earlier in Innocent Exercises in her 
translation of Voltaire’s “Essai sur lapoesie epique.” 45 Written in Dashkova’s 
didactic, fragmented style, which characterized many of her contributions 
in the Companion and other journals, the aunt’s notes conclude on the opti¬ 
mistic note that “sooner or later virtue is always rewarded.” 

There is an obvious stylistic and thematic continuity in the three ini¬ 
tially published “notebooks,” which focus on moral, educational, and 
philosophical issues expressed through fragmented phrases and prescrip¬ 
tive, edifying aphorisms. In her verse and other prose writings Dashkova’s 
style is prone to moralizing with a heavy reliance on adages and maxims: 
“Without beauty of mind and heart, an adorned person is only doll-like.”; 
“Be not dejected when unlucky, nor prideful when lucky.”; “Moderation 
of one’s desires, is the surest path to independence.” 46 In many of her 
works, she demonstrates a penchant for the introduction of conversational 
language interspersed with aphorisms. They are often drawn from French 
sources, such as “Un sot trouve toujours un plus sot qui Vadmire" (“A fool will 
always find another fool to admire him”), and Russian proverbs, when, for 
example, a married couple “can’t live together, but can’t live apart” Ifroino 
tak toshno, a vmeste tak tesno ”). 

Repeatedly, Dashkova returned to her views on the interdependence of 
virtue and education, although subsequently, and after the French Revolu¬ 
tion especially, she placed greater stress on “Francomania” and patriotism. 
In a “Letter to the Editors of these essays” (“ Pis’mo k izdateliam sikh sochine- 
nii ”) Dashkova resorts to her favorite device of eavesdropping. 47 The topic 
of the conversation she overhears is again virtue and, Dashkova writes, 
the essential element of all virtue is justice, so that all human virtues are a 
consequence of our sense of justice. She proposes the initiation of a yearly 
prize, awarded to the best composition in verse or prose on the question of 
virtue. By way of an example, she encloses the poem “Parable: Father and 
Children” fPritcha: Otets i deti ”), which she allegedly commissioned from 
a certain young man. 48 It is almost certain that the author of this poem 
is Dashkova herself. Consisting of thirty-three verses of various lengths 
and written mostly in rhymed couplets, the poems extols universal virtue 
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personified in the father, whose offspring are generosity, heroism, wisdom, 
meekness, honor, and peace of mind. 

In successive letters to editors, Dashkova discussed how money and 
salaries should not be the primary motivation of teachers and how they 
are to be selected from among those who are the most talented and mo¬ 
tivated with a true calling to the profession. 49 Parents should be directly 
involved in the education of their children and, she asks rhetorically, “Is 
not the primary role of parents the education of their children?” 50 For 
Dashkova, education in Russia should integrate the methods and experi¬ 
ences of Western theorists with local and national needs. Dashkova felt 
that the educational system in her native land must address its unique 
historical development. Even the most progressive European approaches 
to education should not exclude spiritual and moral considerations based 
on the century-old customs and traditions of the Russian people. Most 
of all, influence from abroad must not be a matter of fashion. It was a 
theme she would return to repeatedly, and in “A Response (to Ioann Pri- 
imkov)” (“ Otvet [Ioannu Priimkovu ]”), she presents a satirical caricature of 
a gossipy, provincial woman concerned mostly with social standing and 
French fashion. 51 

The letter “To the Gentlemen Editors of the New Monthly Essays ” (“ Kgo- 
spodam izdateliam Novykh ezhemesiachnykh sochinenii ”) is primarily an expression 
of Dashkova’s disdain for French fashion and her dismay over the excesses 
of the French revolution. 52 She exhorts the readers to free themselves of 
French fashion and proclaims that Russians should be Russian and not 
the imitators of bad examples. Quoting Voltaire’s remark that France is 
a country of tigers and apes, Dashkova concludes that Russians are aping 
the apes. Also, she is possibly the author of a response to her own letter 
signed by a certain Andrei Shein. It is highly complementary of Dashkova’s 
sentiments and patriotically calls for a return to all things Russian. 53 The 
following month, in the next installment of the same journal, Dashkova 
published eleven questions in the letter “To the Gentlemen Editors of the 
Monthly Essays (“/T go spodam izdateliam Ezhemesiachnykh sochinenii")N Again, 
she lashes out against the current obsession with a French education, and 
presents ideas developed previously and more fully in her article “On the 
Meaning of the Word Education.” Critical and unyielding, Dashkova does 
not relent in her ongoing battle with Francophilia. As before, Andrei Shein 
is in full agreement with her and even submits some additional questions of 
his own. 55 In her “Truths that should be Known, Remembered, and Fol¬ 
lowed to Avoid Misfortune” ( u Istiny, kotorye znat’ ipomnif nadobno , daby , sleduia 
onym , izbezhaf neschastii ”), she proposes ten truths that will lead to a happy 
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life. 56 They again elaborate her understanding of words and concepts such 
as virtue and personal responsibility, while praising reason and condemn¬ 
ing all forms of human overindulgence: “All excess is sinful and harmful.” 57 
Many of these truths were previously stated in Dashkova’s other works, 
such as the catechism and notebook series. 

Dashkova predicated her ten enlightened commandments, as well as 
her ideas in the main, on religious Christian principles, which form the 
basis for her code of moral behavior. 58 Her writings were not anticleri¬ 
cal, and in her own life she strictly observed the religious traditions of her 
education and upbringing. While Dashkova dreamed of a new order based 
on enlightened ideas, she did not discard family practices and religious ob¬ 
servances. Annually, for the Vorontsov family’s patronal feast, she traveled 
to her grandfather’s estate to pay homage to St. Dmitrii (Tuptalo) of Rostov 
the Great and Iaroslavl’. She observed all of the established rites of her 
faith and knew by heart the prayers and chants of the Russian Orthodox 
services. In Troitskoe, she would correct and prompt the village priest, 
when in a state of confusion and intoxication he would struggle through 
the liturgy. Martha Wilmot wrote that Dashkova 

was a conscientious observer, both for herself and all the members of her 
family, of the respect due to the stated forms of the established faith of 
her country; and although in the free intercourse of private friendship 
one might easily discover that many of the numerous ceremonies of the 
Greek church appeared less of Divine than human origin. 59 

Her beliefs were also pantheistic, and influenced by the challenge of deism 
and skepticism of the age, she saw the manifestation of the Godhead in life 
and nature. 

That a Creator exists, I have no doubts: 

My heart tells me of his presence; 

But I can only love my God, 

When I perceive divinity in others. 60 

Dashkova did not find her principles to be contrary to rational, enlight¬ 
ened ideas, and she rejected any notions of fate or predestination. Rather, 
she emphasized choice, personal responsibility, and self-determination as 
a path to self-creation leading to the potential deliverance of the divine 
in all of us. Martha Wilmot cited Dashkova: “I cannot suppose that my 
Creator influences every act of my life; I am not presumptuous enough to 
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imagine it! In forming a creature, and endowing it with a full perception 
of right and wrong, I conceive that absolute liberty of choice is placed by 
the Almighty in the power of each individual; else, what is justice?” 61 Her 
ideas were derived from Blaise Pascal’s Pensees and his wager that it is al¬ 
ways better to believe in God, because the value of belief in God is always 
greater than the value resulting from nonbelief. “I am not eloquent enough 
to puzzle a good cause by force of argument,” Dashkova stated, “but here 
is a very simple idea, which satisfies me. My belief is fixed, and incapable 
of yielding to your reasoning; but, suppose it otherwise—you make me 
hazard all to gain nothing.” 62 Dashkova, then, did not argue for the exis¬ 
tence of God, but rather for the belief in God as she sought to combine the 
moral upbringing and education of children with spiritual values and to 
base it on Christian principles. 

The third issue of the Companion, in which Dashkova published her 
article “On Genuine Well-Being,” saw the appearance of the Fonvizin’s 
“Questions.” For Dashkova, Fonvizin was an ally and a source of inspira¬ 
tion; his satirical works were close to her heart in content and form. Dash¬ 
kova expressed ideas that were similar to Fonvizin’s, not only in his plays 
but also in his “Discussion of Essential State Laws,” and both authors cited 
Confucius, represented the ideal monarch, and expounded on the central 
political ideas of opposition to Catherine. 63 The empress responded angrily 
to Fonvizin’s “Questions.” She was the primary contributor to the Com¬ 
panion beginning with the second issue, and of the journal’s 2,800 pages, 
at least 1,456, or more than half, were her submissions. 64 Her involvement 
was considerable and included letters, “Notes on Russian History” (“£apiski 
kasateVno rossiiskoi istorii ”) and “Facts and Fables” (“Byli i nebylitsy ”). Cath¬ 
erine had been patient with the satirical pieces in Dashkova’s journal, but 
Fonvizin’s questions, submitted anonymously in the third issue, upset her. 
A significant exchange in the journal ensued between Fonvizin and the em¬ 
press, since Fonvizin’s questions hit too close to home. He directed them at 
autocracy itself and his attempt to bring up the question of the moral and 
intellectual limitations of some who were in power roused Catherine’s ire. 
The clamor surrounding Fonvizin’s questions led to a parting of the way 
for Catherine and her literary colleagues and to further tension between 
Catherine and Dashkova. 

Dashkova was unquestionably involved in the affair and privately sup¬ 
ported Fonvizin in his polemic with Catherine. 65 Although Fonvizin sub¬ 
mitted them anonymously, it is certain that Dashkova knew the author’s 
identity, and according to S. Glinka, together with Ivan Shuvalov she 
futilely attempted to dissuade Fonvizin from publishing any additional 
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questions and pressed him to bring the matter to an end. 66 She was well 
acquainted with Fonvizin personally, shared his political views, and both 
were close to Panin. In fact, they were on very friendly terms and returning 
from her stay abroad, Dashkova wrote a good-humored letter to Fonvizin 
asking him to help her find a house in St. Petersburg, while poking fun at 
the likelihood of Catherine’s lady-in-waiting living in a dilapidated inn. 67 
Mostly, the spirit of opposition to Catherine’s court united Dashkova and 
Fonvizin, and it seems that there might have been some discussion and 
agreement on the direction it would take. One target was their common 
enemy Viazemskii. In the fourth issue of the Companion , Fonvizin published 
his “Petition to the Russian Minerva from Russian Writers” in which he 
derided those “famous fools” who “detest all those involved in philology.” 
The allusion was unmistakably directed at the prosecutor-general of the 
senate, who was at that time persecuting Derzhavin, and in the end, forc¬ 
ing him to retire. In her Memoirs , Dashkova comments on Viazemskii’s ill 
will toward her and his predilection to take offense at everything in the 
journal. Viazemskii became angry with some of the satirical pieces appear¬ 
ing in Companion , feeling that Fonvizin and Dashkova were ridiculing him 
and his wife. He took revenge on, notably, Osip Kozodavlev, Dashkova’s 
assistant and co-editor of her journal; Derzhavin, who was a leading con¬ 
tributor; and Dashkova herself. 

For a time, Catherine thought that Ivan Shuvalov had written the 
“Questions” as a way of revenging himself on the character of the inde¬ 
cisive man parodied in the second issue of Companion. But it was question 
number fourteen concerning jesters attaining high rank at her court that 
angered Catherine most. The target on this occasion was the master of the 
court Lev Naryshkin, whom Dashkova considered a “ridiculous buffoon” 
(71). Fonvizin wrote, “Why is it that in the past jesters, jokers, and clowns 
did not hold rank, but now they hold even high rank?” 68 The question 
evoked a cross reply from Catherine, accusing the author of “loose talk.” 
In a letter written in the fall, 1783, Catherine discussed Fonvizin’s questions 
and found them to be dangerous since they might motivate someone to 
take “similar or even greater liberties.” 69 Privately, upon reading the ques¬ 
tions, she vowed, “we will get our revenge.” 70 

Along with Fonvizin’s “Questions,” Dashkova’s criticism and satires 
of court society, such as the “Epistle to the Word ‘So,’” incensed many of 
Catherine’s most powerful advisers. Lev Naryshkin was one of Dashkova’s 
primary enemies at court, and her quarrel with him was partially respon¬ 
sible for the termination of the Companion. Since she was directly linked to 
Fonvizin’s most provocative question, Dashkova understood that it could 
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potentially rekindle her past rivalry with the empress and inflame addi¬ 
tional problems. There were indeed many sore points: For instance, she 
did not hesitate to read closely the proofs of the sovereign’s contributions 
and to return them with her editorial comments. In this way, she dis¬ 
pleased Catherine with criticism and with what the empress considered 
unauthorized corrections of her submissions to the Companion . 71 

As her relationship with Catherine worsened, the proud and ambi¬ 
tious Dashkova became the object of ridicule and gossip concerning both 
her private and personal lives. Possibly spurred on by Catherine herself, 
Naryshkin organized and staged skits for the courtiers ridiculing Dash¬ 
kova’s work. In Catherine’s presence and to the great delight of those pres¬ 
ent, he parodied Dashkova’s inaugural speech at the ceremonial open¬ 
ing of the Russian Academy. Naryshkin, for all intents and purposes was 
Catherine’s mouthpiece and with her tacit approval, published his parody 
in the Companion satirizing the minutes of a scheduled meeting Dashkova 
chaired at the Russian Academy, which he dubbed “The Society of the 
Benighted” or the “Ignoranti Bambinelli .” 72 He would also refer to Dashkova 
as an academician in a bonnet. At the next meeting of the Academy, on 
November n, 1783, Dashkova publicly called for resistance to the mockery 
and ignorance directed at them. An angry exchange of letters ensued in the 
Companion between Dashkova and Lev Naryshkin, or the Canon ( Kanonik) 
as Naryshkin called himself. Catherine continued her support and en¬ 
dorsement of Naryshkin’s assaults, which were far from benign, and when 
Dashkova complained, Catherine replied, “As to the essay of my friend the 
Canon, I can do nothing without his counsel; and as it never entered his 
head to offend any human being, which I think is manifest from the play¬ 
fulness of his tone, he is not likely to trespass on the rules which you have 
prescribed. I am sincerely sorry to find you are not quite well.” 73 Dashkova 
felt the sting of the jeers and the derision directed her way, but she refused 
to accept the role of court jester. Dashkova distanced herself from the court 
and the publication of the Companion ceased temporarily. 

The altercation between the empress’s supporters and the opposition 
had grown heated. Catherine ceased sending contributions to the jour¬ 
nal, and requested the return of all her manuscripts. Derzhavin wrote 
that because of these quarrels, “the gates of Eden were closed to the prin¬ 
cess [Dashkova], i.e. the empress thanked her for her work, awarded her 
twenty-five thousand rubles, and ordered that she not be allowed in at 
the appointed hour when they discussed literary questions.” 74 Dashkova’s 
close collaboration with the empress ended, and Catherine terminated 
their afternoon discussions, allowing her to report only on Sundays. As 
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compensation, she granted her the money Derzhavin mentioned to build 
a dacha so that in lieu of their former meetings, she would have something 
to do with her afternoons. Dashkova’s dream of a free and open exchange 
of ideas between all factions at court and among the opposition came to an 
end. For some time her role at the Companion had been to maintain peace 
and to bring a certain amount of civility and decorum to the heated discus¬ 
sions, especially when they touched upon the writings of the empress. In 
her “Sincere Regrets Concerning the Fate of the Editors of the Companion ” 
(“Iskrennee sozhalenie ob uchasti gospod izdatelei Sobesednika ”), she defended her 
journal and urged all participants and contributors, particularly Catherine, 
the author of “Facts and Fables,” to continue publishing popularizations of 
historical events, as well as articles on other subjects, for the enlightenment 
of the people. 75 Yet Catherine would persist in voicing her displeasure and 
finally informed readers of her intention to withdraw from participation in 
the journal. Dashkova’s letter, “To the Gentleman Author of Tacts and 
Fables’ from one of the Editors of the Companion ” (“K gospodinu sochiniteliu 
‘Bylei i nebylits’ ot odnogo iz izdatelei Sobesednika ”), bestowed high praise on 
Catherine, describing the readers’ tears now that her pieces will cease ap¬ 
pearing. 76 Dashkova pleaded with the author not to depart from St. Peters¬ 
burg and deprive the reader of her sophisticated, lighthearted, profound, 
and highly moral compositions. But Catherine was put off by Dashkova’s 
effusive compliments, perhaps suspecting insincerity and crocodile tears, 
and in her “A Briefly Lengthy Reply” ( u Kratkodlinnyi otvet ”) ordered Dash¬ 
kova to tone down her rhetoric. 77 

Nevertheless, much harsher criticism of Catherine’s work was to follow 
in S. P. Rumiantsev’s article on Peter the Great, in which he extolled the 
glorious reign of Peter the Great and minimized, or at least remained indif¬ 
ferent to, the accomplishments of Catherine. 78 Catherine bristled up and 
in the same issue wrote a harsh reply accusing Rumiantsev of posturing 
solely to gain notoriety. 79 Although the editors defended the empress in the 
next issue of the Companion , Catherine was not satisfied. Later, Rumiantsev 
would write in his autobiography that she had been so displeased with his 
article on Peter the Great that she ordered Dashkova to submit it to a rig¬ 
orous review and to write a rebuttal. 80 Dashkova obliged and presented her 
attack on Rumiantsev entitled “Short Notes of a Peddler” (“ Kratkie zapiski 
raznoschika ”) to the empress, who was delighted and approved of its sharp, 
but as she saw it, completely justified criticism. 


In reading over the piece of the “Peddler,” I could have sworn it was from 
my own pen, so close an imitation does it appear to me. With regard to its 
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criticism, it is not less true than severe; but beware of the answer. In order 
to make you quite easy, I intend in the future to lay an embargo on all 
the sheets, which fall into my hands, as marking with the stamp of secrecy 
those, which are already printed, is not quite so easy a matter. 81 

Dashkova must have felt intimidated as she read Catherine’s threats. The 
empress warned that in the future, she would scrutinize more closely the 
content of materials submitted to the journal, for she would hate to take ac¬ 
tion against works already published. Unfortunately, the worst was yet to 
come when Catherine did in fact take action against Radischev’s A Journey 
from St. Petersburg to Moscow and Dashkova’s publication of Kniazhnin’s play 
Vadim of Novgorod. 

Dashkova’s piece, in which she took Rumiantsev to task, appeared 
in the next issue of the Companion . 82 Disguised as a peddler’s account of 
an overheard conversation, her work assails Rumiantsev for not know¬ 
ing Russian and in his written work simply translating French words and 
constructions into Russian. Rather than aspire to profundity and pursue 
a career in writing, Dashkova recommends that it would be better for 
him to learn Russian. Dashkova was the only person to respond critically 
to Rumiantsev’s article. 83 She would continue her polemic with him to 
the end, and in her Memoirs, only a few years before her death, she would 
present her negative views on Peter the Great during a conversation with 
Chancellor Kaunitz in Vienna. 

Additionally, she defended the empress and voiced her approbation 
of Catherine’s influence at every opportunity. For example, in the story 
“The Evening Party” (“ Vecherinka ”), Dashkova describes a soiree where 
Russian literature is the topic of conversation. 84 When the hero arrives 
he finds the hostess to be bored, and therefore decides to introduce her to 
Catherine’s “Facts and Fables” from the pages of the Companion. Suddenly, 
the atmosphere brightens and first, the hostess smiles, then she laughs, and 
then the ice is broken. Discussions on literary topics animate the evening. 
Catherine’s work introduces the reader to the traditions of Russia and 
the need to aspire to the heights established in the poetic works of the 
immortal Lomonosov. As an illustration, Dashkova cites a passage from 
Lomonosov’s free translation of Horace in the “Preface on the Utility of 
Ecclesiastical Books in the Russian Language.” 85 She also has only high 
praise for Bogdanovich, especially his poem Dushenka , in which he adroitly 
brings together the comic and heroic, Russian folklore and Greek myth. 
Dashkova promoted and nurtured Bogdanovich’s career and encouraged 
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his participation in the Companion , where he published a number of poems 
and articles, some of them eulogizing his patron, Dashkova. 

The contentious, antagonistic atmosphere at the journal and the Acad¬ 
emies took its toll on Dashkova. Her efforts were in the end to no avail 
as personal animosity and political quarrels between Catherine, Naryshi- 
kin, Fonvizin, Rumiantsev, and others led directly to the empress’s with¬ 
drawal from participation in the Companion and to the journal’s demise. 
On April 17, 1784, Aleksandr wrote Simon that Dashkova was preparing 
to leave St. Petersburg and to spend the summer in Troitskoe. She would 
be departing at the beginning of May. 86 Dashkova would not return to her 
work as editor of the journal. During the last six months of the Companion's 
existence it appeared irregularly and, with its sixteenth issue, folded in 
September 1784. It had existed for less than a year and a half. Catherine 
found that she could not impose her will in such an open forum, felt that 
the attacks were far too personal, and grew tired of the barbs directed at 
her royal person. According to her Memoirs , Dashkova had predicted the 
problems she would encounter when she assumed her post at the Academy 
and suspected that the appointment would inevitably bring her into direct 
conflict with the empress. 



PART IV 


Exile 



Estrangement 



)rief, anger, loss, and endless disputes at home and 
at court characterized the years of Dashkova’s administration of 
the two academies as she carried out her duties and attended the 
empress. She was greatly saddened when she learned of Dider- 
"ot’s death in 1784. “His death was a great grief to me and I shall always 
regret him so long as there is a spark of life in my body. This extraordinary 
man was but little understood. Virtue and truth were the well-spring of 
every one of his actions and the general good was his ruling passion and 
constant pursuit” (126). Dashkova considered Diderot very highly, even 
above Voltaire, who was on a pedestal in Russia. Diderot was always much 
more accessible to her and she thought of him as a close friend. According 
to V. A. Bil’basov, “among Russian contemporaries of Diderot, only two 
held him in high enough esteem — two women: the empress Catherine II 
and E. R. Dashkova.” 1 Dashkova would find little consolation from her 
children and other family members. In 1785, commenting on Dashkova’s 
letter of condolence shortly after his wife’s death in Venice, Simon wrote 
Aleksandr about his sister’s bad temper, intolerable conceit, and expressed 
the wish that she would finally leave him alone. 2 A year later, he criticized 
the preposterous and exaggerated manner in which she educated her chil¬ 
dren, adding that, for example, she had inculcated her son’s easy nature 
with the seeds of ambition. 3 

Dashkova appealed to the empress in 1785 for the division of the family 
property so that she could keep ownership of her beloved Troitskoe, since 
it had belonged to her husband, and the two additional villages of Ptit- 
syno (now Dashkovo in the Orlov province) and Murikovo (Volokolamsk 
region). Her son would receive eleven villages, and according to the law 
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of the time, Dashkova could acquire only a seventh part of her husband’s 
estate. 4 Dashkova argued her claim to a greater share of the property, not 
only as her son’s guardian, but also on the basis that she had contributed a 
dowry of nearly thirteen thousand rubles, had paid offher husband’s many 
debts, including accumulated interest, had herself acquired additional 
land, and had assured the education of her children. The senate eventually 
decided in her favor and she continued her efficient and businesslike man¬ 
agement of the Dashkov estates. Her legal victory, however, only served 
to exacerbate her already strained relationship with her children and led 
to further litigation. 

At court on one occasion, Catherine pressed Dashkova to write a play 
in Russian for the Hermitage Theater. In 1781, the empress had charged 
Giacomo Quarenghi with the design and construction of her neoclassical 
temple of the arts, with its covered bridge over the Winter Canal connect¬ 
ing the magnificent chamber theater to the building of the Old Hermit- 
age. Quarenghi modeled the interior after an ancient amphitheater, with 
circular rows of seats rising to the rose and yellow-colored marble walls 
lined in Corinthian columns. Statues and busts of Apollo, the nine muses, 
and ancient Greek authors occupied the niches between the columns of 
the intimate theater that seated some four hundred persons for dramatic 
presentations and concerts of chamber music. The first performance at the 
Hermitage, which was completed in 1787, took place as early as 1785, and 
Catherine personally patronized the court theater, staging Moliere and 
Sheridan, among many others, as well as contemporary European authors. 
By 1786, Catherine was commissioning plays for her theater, requesting 
contributions from her courtiers, and writing and staging her three anti- 
Masonic comedies, The Deceiver , The Seduced, and The Siberian Shaman. 

Although Dashkova protested that she did not possess an ounce of 
talent, the empress’s request pleased her, and she quickly composed a 
two-act play entitled Toisiokov or a Weak-Willed Person (Toisiokov Hi Chelovek 
bezkharaktemyi, 1786). When she showed it to Catherine, the empress was 
dissatisfied, demanding something more substantial and insisting on five 
acts. Reluctantly, Dashkova expanded the play with what she considered 
unnecessary padding. When it was finally completed, Catherine had it 
performed at the Hermitage Theater in August 1786, and Dashkova then 
published it in Russian Theater, the journal she edited. 5 Toisiokov is a smiling, 
gentle Horatian satire on Russia’s infatuation with everything French, in 
the style of Fonvizin’s Brigadier (1768-69). The title of the play is modeled 
on two satires that appeared in 1769: And This and That (I to i se) and Neither 
This nor That (JVz to ni se). A. N. Afanas’ev, in his article “The Literary Works 
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of Princess E. R. Dashkova,” argued, “This comedy was written on the 
French model, it is completely lacking in Russian reality.” 6 Actually, it is a 
typical Russian play of the Enlightenment written on the European model 
of French classicism; its plot is representative of Dashkova’s place and 
time. The play owes as much to Fonvizin as it does to Boileau and consists 
of a simple and implausible plot unfolding as a consequence of the main 
character’s single personality trait of indecisiveness. Toisiokov complicates 
and tangles his affairs through constant hesitancy and uncertainty, while 
his aunt untangles them through positive action and boundless energy. 

The comedy, in which names reflect the dominant traits of characters, 
condemns and ridicules fashionable Francomania, inactivity, laziness, stu¬ 
pidity, and corruption. It relates the trials of the main character, Toisio¬ 
kov (Mr. Thisandthatov), a weak-willed, endlessly vacillating landowner, 
who in many ways anticipates Goncharov’s immensely indolent Oblomov. 
Dashkova pits the inert Toisiokov against his aunt, the purposeful and 
resolute Reshimova (Mrs. Resolutova), an old-fashioned widow dressed in 
black who bears a striking resemblance to Dashkova herself, almost to the 
point of self-parody. He is a useless rag of a man incapable of action, while 
she is a strong, straightforward woman, who never delays but acts without 
ado. Weighed down by insecurity, contradictions, internal conflicts, and 
uncertainty, he cannot decide between this and that or anything else, and 
as a result cannot bring himself to do anything at all. Ignorance, illiteracy, 
equivocation, and weakness of will are his downfall, as he foolishly spends 
money, needlessly sells and repurchases the same property, constantly re¬ 
builds his house, or initiates building projects that go on forever without 
nearing completion. The loosely structured plot, based on eavesdropping 
and other time-honored devices, revolves around his valet, the French¬ 
man Lafleur, who along with the butler swindles Toisiokov, bringing him 
to the brink of economic ruin. But the indomitable Reshimova intercedes, 
rescues her hapless nephew, and taking advantage of the situation, lectures 
and admonishes him at length. 

In the end, Reshimova, with the assistance of her stableman Prolaz, 
succeeds in foiling the villains, recovering the money, and marrying off 
the young lovers. They are dull, conventional, and of little consequence, as 
are most of the secondary characters, while Zdravomyslov, a positive voice 
for reason in the play, is unremarkable and bears a striking resemblance to 
Fonvizin’s Dobroliubov and Starodum. Reshimova emerges as the most 
interesting character: a model of positive action extricating her unlucky 
nephew from a complex web of deceit. Taking center stage, she chastises 
him repeatedly and at the conclusion holds forth on the subject of mar- 
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riage. Dashkova based Reshimova’s monologue on her former life with her 
husband as she relates how initially as newly weds they pursued their selfish 
interests, mostly estranged from each other. Later, the young couple lived 
together in isolation far from the distractions of society but grew bored 
of each other, and at last, found it necessary to come to a compromise 
concerning their marriage, which resulted in thirty years of conjugal bliss. 
Sadly, the early death of Dashkova’s husband denied her such happiness, 
and she could only imagine it on stage. Thus, the play ends traditionally 
with an instructive and morally uplifting sermon delivered for the benefit 
of Toisiokov and the audience alike. 

At court, there was some speculation concerning the prototype for the 
main character Toisiokov, with Ivan Shuvalov and Dashkova’s enemy 
Lev Naryshkin put forward as the main candidates. Dashkova denied any 
such connections between her character and an actual person: “I did not 
want people to fancy that I had in mind any particular individual living 
in Petersburg, and chose the most universal type of all — a man of weak 
character —unfortunately so common in society” (235). In drawing her 
hero Toisiokov for the stage, Dashkova relied on her enduring love of the 
dramatic arts and a lifelong involvement in theatricality, which was to play 
such a central role in the writing of her Memoirs . M. N. Makarov related 
that while consulting Dashkova on an article he was writing about Cathe¬ 
rine’s plays, Dashkova told him that she, not Catherine, was the author of 
the comedy Mrs. Vestinikova and her Family. However, he does not support 
her statement with any evidence of Dashkova’s authorship. 7 According 
to some sources, she was also the author of Country Celebration (Narodnoe 
igrishche ), a parody of fashionable “tearful comedies” that in 1774 Novikov 
published in his journal Koshelek (The Purse ). 8 The play Fabian’s Wedding or the 
Desire for Riches Punished (Svad’ba Fabiana Hi Alchnost’ bogatstvu nakazana , 1799) 
has been lost. It was Dashkova’s dramatic response to August Kotzebue’s 
Poverty and Nobility of the Soul and a result of her deeply felt reaction to the 
character Tsederstreim. 9 Written in less than three hours, it represented a 
passionate expression of Dashkova’s dissatisfaction with the playwright’s 
unwillingness to punish greed sufficiently. Kotzebue was a sentimental 
writer who lived in Russia off and on from 1781-1801. His plays started 
appearing at the end of the 1790s and were to influence Russian drama, 
loosening the hold of French classicism. A. F. Malinovskii translated the 
play, and Dashkova saw it at Aleksandr’s estate theater. 10 

From childhood, theater was a passion Dashkova shared with her 
brother. Their father’s well-known Theater on the Znamenka opened in 
1769 in his two-story stone house in Moscow at 12/2 Znamenka. Aleksandr 
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continued his father’s legacy and maintained at Andreevskoe one of the 
best estate theaters in Russia. Its success was largely due to the professional 
directorship of Aleksandr’s companion, Francois Germain Lafermiere, a 
poet, librettist, and influential figure in the theater world. He was born on 
February 11, 1737, in Strasbourg and studied at Strasbourg University. At 
the university, he met Heinrich-Ludwig von Nicolai, who was to be his 
friend for over forty years. Nicolai served as secretary to D. M. Golitsyn, 
the Russian Ambassador in Vienna and later succeeded Dashkova as Di¬ 
rector of the Academy of Sciences. When Lafermiere arrived in Russia, 
thanks to the sponsorship of Mikhail Vorontsov, he gained an appointment 
as librarian to Grand Duke Paul and then became secretary to Paul’s first 
and second wives. He accompanied Grand Duke Paul and his wife Maria 
Fedorovna during their travel abroad in 1781-1782, and as a close friend 
of the family, he must have met with Dashkova in Rome. It was at Paul’s 
court that he became involved in the musical theater and worked with the 
composer D. S. Bortnianskii, whose musical activities after 1780 were also 
primarily associated with Paul’s “lesser” court in Pavlovsk, since he was the 
musical instructor to the Grand Duchess Maria Fedorovna. Lafermiere 
collaborated with Bortnianskii on, for example, the opera Lefils rival ou la 
Modeme Stratonice , and on a collection of romances and songs. 

Dashkova, however, had fallen into disfavor with Paul and rarely vis¬ 
ited his court. In 1793, Lafermiere too fell into disfavor at Catherine’s court 
and retired with Aleksandr Vorontsov to Andreevskoe. A great admirer of 
Nikolai Sheremetev’s estate theater, which he had visited, he attempted 
to create something similar at Andreevskoe, where he regularly organized 
productions of foreign and Russian dramatists such as Sumarokov, Krylov, 
Kniazhnin, and Verevkin. Normally, he staged one performance weekly, 
but when Dashkova was visiting he scheduled additional nights to indulge 
her great love for opera and theater. For 1794, the repertoire consisted of 
the opera The Barber of Seville by D. Paisiello, the comedies Poverty and Nobil¬ 
ity of the Soul by A. Kotzebue, The Brigadier and The Minor by D. Fonvizin, 
and the one-act plays The Enamored Blind Man and The Imaginary Treasure by 
I. Sokolov. In addition, the repertoire included That's How it is to Have a 
Basket Full of Laundry by Catherine II, the tragedy Dmitrii the Pretender by A. 
Sumarokov, and many others. Dashkova saw many of these productions 
at her brother’s theater, and she modeled her own theater at Troitskoe on 
Lafermiere’s work at Andreevskoe. 

Theater and musical theater played an important role in Dashkova’s 
life, absorbed as she was in the musical and cultural life of St. Petersburg. 
Among other productions, Dashkova saw her protege Nikolai Nikolev’s 
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four-act musical “drama with voices” Rosana and Liubim and la. B. Kniazh- 
nin’s Misfortune from a Carriage and The Miser , with music by the Russian 
composer V. Paskevich. Dashkova brought up and nurtured the talents of 
the writer Nikolai Nikolev, who came to live with her when he was five. 
He would dedicate to her his first comedy, Nothing Ventured , Nothing Gained 
(1774) and later published in the New Monthly Essays his “Lyrical Missive to 
E. R. Dashkova,” a statement of his classicist ideas based on a reading of 
Boileau. Performed with great success in Moscow in February 1785, the 
play Sorena and ^[amir was considered to be politically daring for its time 
with it emphasis on human rights. The Moscow authorities objected to 
some lines critical of absolute monarchy, but Catherine refused to ban it. 11 
It was published the following year in Dashkova’s Russian Theater , where 
Dashkova also published Nikolev’s other plays, and in 1792, Nikolev be¬ 
came a member of the Russian Academy. 

Dashkova often attended concerts and stage productions at the Her¬ 
mitage Theater, where over the years many of the leading European 
performers appeared, and was present at special evening concerts in the 
empress’s inner apartments. Catherine’s musical tastes favored the light, 
comic operas of her Italian kappelmeisters Domenico Cimarosa and Giu¬ 
seppe Sard. Of the three surviving manuscripts with musical notation in 
Dashkova’s album, one is of Guiseppe Sarti’s opera entitled Idalida , dated 
1785. 12 Also popular at court were the native-born Vasilii Paskevich and 
Mikhail Sokolovskii, among others. Giovanni Paisiello, in attendance at 
Catherine’s court from 1776-1784, entertained the court with such compo¬ 
sitions as Lephilosophe ridicule. He conducted the orchestra, while the violin¬ 
ists Giovanni Battista Viotti and Jacques Pierre Joseph Rode performed 
or accompanied the diva, Catarina Gabrieli. When Cimarosa balked at 
Gabrieli’s exorbitant demand of twelve thousand rubles annually plus ex¬ 
penses, explaining that such compensation exceeded that of field marshals 
in Russia, she retorted that field marshals were commonplace, but there 
was only one Gabrieli. 

Regrettably, since Dashkova’s presence at court and proximity to the 
empress did not please many of the courtiers, her humiliation there saw no 
end, as she continued to be the butt of the courtiers’ humor and ridicule. 
Every rashly taken action, to which she was prone, was the focus of atten¬ 
tion. One such incident caused Dashkova great pain and embarrassment 
as her problems with the Naryshkin family continued. It represented the 
culmination of a long-standing dispute concerning a small parcel of land, 
but in matters dealing with her financial interests at the academies and in 
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her personal life Dashkova was unshakable and unsparing of those who 
sought to take advantage of her. 

The clash over real estate was but one instance in a long line of Dashko¬ 
va’s grievances toward Aleksandr Naryshkin, her neighbor and enemy at 
court. As opposed to his brother Lev, Aleksandr Naryshkin did not enjoy 
Catherine’s favor and she considered him an unpleasant man. In 1787, 
Dashkova’s animosity erupted into an epic confrontation when Narysh¬ 
kin’s pigs wandered onto her property and trampled six of her favorite 
potted plants worth six rubles or so. Dashkova was already out of sorts, 
since she had recently been obliged to cover her son’s gambling debts. 
Always preferring direct action, she straightaway had Naryshkin’s pigs 
slaughtered. After a short hearing, the local court ruled against Dashkova, 
assessed a fine of eighty rubles, and requested that heretofore she desist 
from any such actions. 13 The unrepentant Dashkova swore that she would 
not hesitate in the future to butcher Naryshkin’s pigs once again if they 
ventured anywhere near her plants. 

Having gotten wind of this silly incident, Catherine and her circle did 
everything they could to exacerbate the situation. At state functions, the 
empress would seat Dashkova next to her enemy, even though there was 
some fear that the dispute might turn violent. At the table, the combatants 
would sit on the edges of their chairs with their backs turned to each other, 
prompting court wits to comment on their resemblance to the great double¬ 
headed eagle of Russia. Khrapovitskii wrote that at that time Catherine 
spoke ill of Dashkova and had grown weary of hearing endless accounts of 
her European tours. Catherine was fond of Anna, Aleksandr Naryshkin’s 
wife, and made it clear that she favored her over Dashkova. Khrapovitskii 
recorded in his diary on May 19, 1788, that when the court was moving 
to Tsarskoe Selo Catherine ordered that “rooms be prepared for Anna 
Nikitishna Naryshkina . . . but not for Dashkova. ‘I want to pass some time 
with one and not with the other. They [Dashkova and the Naryshkins] are 
fighting over a shred of land.’” 14 Catherine preferred to keep Dashkova at 
a distance, but the quarrel amused her to such an extent that she poked 
fun at it in her unpublished and never performed play Swatting a Fly with an 
Ax [ga mukhoi s obukhoni). It satirized the squabble between Naryshkin and 
Dashkova in the characters of the foolish Durindin (Dimwit) and the tire¬ 
some Postrelova (Rascal), endlessly bragging about her travels abroad. 15 

The incident with Naryshkin’s pigs was but one of the stories that were 
to enhance further Dashkova’s reputation for cantankerousness, fueling 
outlandish rumors and anecdotes. According to P. A. Stroganov’s French 
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tutor, it was said at court that when guests arrived at Troitskoe, Dashkova 
ordered their servants and horses to work in the fields. She provided her 
visitors with work aprons and did not seat them at the table until they car¬ 
ried several bricks to the construction site of the church she was building. 
“Nevertheless, the guests kept coming and she was greeted everywhere with 
honor.” 16 But Dashkova could not close her eyes to the derision and rail¬ 
lery directed at her, nor could she ignore the maneuverings and schemes at 
court of enemies such as the Orlovs, Domashev, and Zavadovskii, whom 
she called Monsieur Sans Tete. Demeaned and offended by the animosity 
and mockery she felt from many of her colleagues, she wanted to resign 
her positions at the Academies and to quit Russia entirely. She remem¬ 
bered stories about the manner in which Empress Anne had mortified her 
mother and made other courtiers feel small. Now it was her turn, even 
though Dashkova understood that she was overly sensitive and that she 
should not take everything to heart, it was tiresome and contrary to her 
nature to mask her true feelings continually. “Why don’t they leave me 
alone?” Dashkova wrote in a letter, 

I ask for little, only that I be allowed to work without humiliation, and 
if this is not possible, I will quit and leave my native land. I would not 
remain in this country even fourteen months after quitting the Academy. 
This is why everything that is occurring now upsets me so and tears at 
my soul. ... I cannot sit still and endure new insults and fault-finding—I 
have in no way earned them. 17 

In 1788, war broke out with Sweden and Dashkova recounted “a curi¬ 
ous episode” that occurred during the war and lifted her spirits, if only 
temporarily. Her old acquaintance the Duke of Sudermania, who com¬ 
manded the Swedish fleet, sent a flag of truce to Kronstadt accompanied 
by a packet and a letter to Samuel Greig, Scottish naval officer and admiral 
of the Russian fleet. On board his flagship Gustavus the Third, the Duke 
wrote, “A packet addressed to your highness, coming from Philadelphia, 
and having fallen into my hands, I could not for a moment delay the grati¬ 
fication of forwarding it to you.” 18 As it turned out, the Swedes had seized 
a ship and on it found a packet addressed to Dashkova, whose name the 
Duke recognized immediately. Having received it from the Duke, Admiral 
Greig sent it directly to the Council of State in St. Petersburg, headed by 
Catherine, who in turn forwarded it, purportedly unopened, to Dashkova 
at Kirianovo. Dashkova was thrilled to receive the letter. Posted May 15, 
1789, it arrived only on August 18/29, l 19 l > “signed in person by the fa- 
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mous Dr. Franklin” in recognition and ‘‘testimony of the high appreciation 
of the literary work of the princess on the part of most distant societies.” 19 

The packet was from the famous [Benjamin] Franklin, whose feelings of 
friendship and esteem for me prompted him to propose my membership 
of the highly respected and celebrated Philosophical Society of Philadel¬ 
phia [American Philosophical Society]. I was unanimously elected and 
received a Member’s Diploma, and from that time on the Society never 
missed an opportunity of sending me works it had published. The packet 
contained several of these, as well as a letter from the Secretary. It flat¬ 
tered me far more to receive Franklin’s letter than the Duke’s . . . [and] I 
wrote to Franklin and the Secretary of the Philosophical Society thanking 
them most sincerely for the works they had sent me (228). 

When Dashkova revealed the contents of the packet to Catherine, the 
empress was not pleased with Dashkova’s close ties to the commander of 
an enemy fleet or with her friendship with Franklin. She requested that 
Dashkova terminate her correspondence with the Duke. Nor was Cathe¬ 
rine’s attitude toward Franklin a positive one at this time, and when shown 
his portrait, she remarked, “Je ne Vaimepas .” 20 The empress, who was trying 
to hold the far-flung lands and people of Russia together, did not look with 
favor on the struggle of the North American colonies for independence. 
In connection with the publication of Radishchev’s Journey from St. Peters¬ 
burg to Moscow, Catherine supposedly stated angrily that he is “worse than 
Pugachev ... he praises Franklin.” 21 Yet on this matter Dashkova’s opin¬ 
ions differed greatly from the empress’s and she was a great admirer of 
Benjamin Franklin. 

As ill luck would have it, personal tragedies always seemed to offset 
Dashkova’s greatest professional achievements. As she was leaving the 
empress’s bedroom, Dashkova noticed Vasilii Rahbiner, equerry to Cath¬ 
erine, alone in the antechamber. He came up to her, paid his respects, and 
told her about a letter he had recently received from Kiev informing him 
of Pavel Dashkov’s marriage. Dashkova was stunned — about to faint, she 
requested a glass of water to regain her composure. That evening at home 
she was “overwhelmed by mental anguish and distress” as she “succumbed 
to a nervous fever and for days could do nothing but weep” (230). She 
had sacrificed everything for her children and had devoted herself solely 
to the education of her son—she deserved her children’s friendship and re¬ 
spect! Just recently, she had made good yet again on another of her son’s 
obligations and covered a gambling debt of twelve hundred rubles he had 
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incurred in Kiev. She was displeased with her son’s profligate lifestyle, al¬ 
though he had asked forgiveness and promised to reform. It was a promise 
he failed to keep, and Catherine would characterize him as a “simpleton 
and an alcoholic.” 22 Two months passed before Pavel finally wrote her 
requesting permission to wed, but by then Dashkova already knew that 
her son had married Anna Alferova, the daughter of Simon Alferov, a 
merchant. Dashkova felt betrayed: Pavel had kept the affair a secret from 
her and in so doing had acted deceptively, demonstrating his distrust, ap¬ 
prehension, and even fear of his mother. 

Although Pavel and his wife would have no children, Dashkova’s 
sources informed her that at the time of their marriage Anna was preg¬ 
nant. According to Pavel’s contemporary, F. F. Vigel’, “without much 
thought, Dashkov just got married, although he was not truly in love.” 23 
Dashkova wrote back curtly, hardly containing her outrage, that when 
his father had wished to marry her, he rushed to Moscow to request his 
mother’s consent, since it was required that a suitor seek the approval of 
the parents before officially proposing to a marriageable young woman. 
Dashkova expected the same obedience and consideration from her son. 
Yet, the clandestine nature of the union did not bother her most. Pavel 
had married far below his station and this “inconceivable and ridiculous” 
misalliance would neither advance his career nor provide him with a large 
dowry. In fact, it might retard the brilliant future she had planned for him 
and could possibly jeopardize all of her efforts over the years. Moreover, 
she felt it was an affront to her, since her enemies at the court knew of this 
marriage and were making light of it, while she had remained in the dark. 
More concerned with dynastic and financial questions, Dashkova had for¬ 
gotten that she had married freely and impulsively. 

Pavel, who desperately sought to free himself of his mother’s despotic 
authority, would go on to serve in Poland, Moldavia, and Bessarabia, and 
Dashkova would not see him for four years. The years after her son’s mar¬ 
riage were some of the most difficult for Dashkova. Weighed down by dark 
thoughts, she suffered greatly from loneliness and disappointment. 

I spent the summer in a mood so despondent that but for the grace of 
God, I should have triumphed over the thoughts of gloom and despair 
that had taken possession of my mind. For as soon as I fancied myself 
forsaken by my children, life became a burden which I should have 
surrendered readily — indeed, gladly—to anyone who came to destroy 
it (231). 
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In his work “On the Death of Countess Rumiantseva,” Derzhavin alludes 
to Dashkova’s anguish in the presentation of Rumiantseva’s courageous 
response to suffering. He also makes the association with Dashkova when 
he wryly refers to her floors covered with English rugs. 24 

Slowly, as she regained her strength and recovered from depression, 
Dashkova again immersed herself into her work at the Academies, which, 
for a time, took her mind off the sad thoughts that plagued her. But the 
conduct of Dashkova’s children, who continually sought to break away 
from their mother’s suffocating control, would not give her respite. Cath¬ 
erine remarked that “Even with the mother’s much-vaunted education 
both the daughter and son turned out to be scoundrels: the son could 
not even earn a single decoration.” 25 Then her daughter disappeared and 
stubbornly refused to answer her letters, and a year after her son’s mar¬ 
riage Dashkova learned that creditors were pursuing Anastasia. 26 They 
had obtained an injunction forbidding her to leave St. Petersburg, and 
she had come under the surveillance of the police, who were monitoring 
her every action. The next day she sought out her daughter and found her 
ill and breathing with difficulty. She noted cruelly that Anastasia seemed 
older now and even less attractive than in the past. But Dashkova came to 
her aid, writing on her behalf and vouching for her. She forgave Anasta¬ 
sia, promised to settle her debts, and arranged for her to take the waters 
in Aachen. Dashkova’s doting attitude always carried with it a dictatorial 
element, and once again, her daughter revolted. Catherine commented 
that “nobody likes her [Dashkova] . . . even her daughter refuses to live 
with her mother.” 27 In March 1793, Dashkova, to her dismay and dis¬ 
belief, learned that her daughter was ill in Vienna and needed money. 
Anastasia, after completing her course of treatment, did not come home 
but resumed her life of extravagance, dissipation, debt, and scandal. She 
headed directly to Vienna and later Warsaw, where she squandered four¬ 
teen thousand rubles. 

With her lavishness and indebtedness, Anastasia had found a way to 
sadden and hurt her mother. Her debt represented an unthinkable sum 
for the financially cautious Dashkova, who some twenty years earlier had 
purchased a large house in St. Petersburg for exactly the same amount 
of money. On this occasion, however, she was unmoved and unbending, 
certain that Anastasia’s illness was a fantasy, or worse, a ruse covering up 
her disgraceful and profligate behavior. If Anastasia wanted Dashkova to 
arrange her ruined financial situation, she must return to her mother. In 
the end, it was a matter of honor; the frugal and pennywise Dashkova felt 
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she had to pay up. According to some sources, over her lifetime Dash¬ 
kova would assume the staggering total of 250,000 rubles of her daughter’s 
debts. 28 Earlier, Catherine had written that everybody now shuns Anasta¬ 
sia and that even her mother will not hear of her because her actions have 
been so despicable. 29 Dashkova had lost her children and never had she felt 
so alone. She knew that her children were now gone from her forever. The 
daughter’s behavior was so outlandish and Dashkova so distressed that the 
empress wrote her: “Be assured of my sympathy in all your suffering, both 
of body and spirit.” 30 It seemed that there was no escape from the darkness 
and despair shrouding her life. 

Everything—the past, the future — seemed black to me. I had fallen prey 
to dark and horrible thoughts. I shudder now to confess that the idea of 
suicide came to my perplexed mind, and but for religion — the failing 
soul’s support, the unfortunate’s shield and protection against despair— 

I do not know what excess I might have committed. Neither the thought 
that self-immolation was always a coward’s way out, nor any other rea¬ 
soning would have sufficed to save me from myself. I was too unhappy 
to obey the voice of reason, or ambition, or any other human feeling. I 
longed ardently for death (233). 

Dashkova’s professional activities in the areas of literature, education, 
and publishing were a welcome diversion from the psychological and emo¬ 
tional turmoil of her family life. Unfortunately, they continued to lead 
her on a path of direct confrontation with the empress. While Russia was 
enjoying the victories of the Second Turkish War, with the siege and cap¬ 
ture of the Turkish fortress at Ochakov and further territory around the 
Black Sea, France was experiencing a time of social change and political 
upheaval. The excesses of the French Revolution horrified Catherine; the 
enlightened monarch who had once admired the liberal ideas of the philo- 
sophes would launch a period of political reaction, censorship, and greater 
governmental controls in Russia. Once, Dashkova inadvertently men¬ 
tioned Rousseau to the empress and then had to agree with Catherine’s 
assessment that he was a dangerous author. For Dashkova, Catherine’s 
negative comments concerning Rousseau and Franklin signaled that gov¬ 
ernmental policies were taking an ever more conservative path. Not only 
Radishchev, Kniazhnin, and Novikov, but also Dashkova herself, with her 
liberal, enlightened views, and stubborn often-inflexible personality, were 
coming under suspicion. 
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Dashkova’s relationship with the empress, already strained, took a 
turn for the worse. John Parkinson, the Oxford don traveling in Russia 
in the early 1790s, met Dashkova a number of times, and she expressed to 
him her “disaffection to the empress.” 31 The growing rift was mostly due 
to Catherine’s suspicion of Dashkova’s involvement in seditious activity. 
As early as 1786 Derzhavin wrote the poet and playwright V. V. Kap¬ 
nist, “Please find, my friend, your poems, copies of which I gave Princess 
Dashkova. She asked for odes on slavery, but I said that you did not leave 
them with me, since you could not locate them among your papers.” 32 
He goes on to explain that he advised Dashkova against publication be¬ 
cause it would not be in the best interest of Dashkova or Kapnist. In the 
1790s, Catherine also believed that Dashkova participated in the publi¬ 
cation of A. N. Radischev’s allegedly revolutionary Journey from Petersburg 
to Moscow, that with its unequivocal condemnation of serfdom predicted 
the complete break between the government and the opposition of the 
intelligentsia. During these years, Dashkova’s brother Aleksandr was her 
closest ally and confidant, and his circle of friends included L’vov, Der¬ 
zhavin, and Radishchev. Participating fully in the literary and artistic 
life of St. Petersburg at the close of the eighteenth century, Dashkova 
was well acquainted with Nikolai L’vov, an architect, artist, and musi¬ 
cian. L’vov headed a group of artists that included some of the leading 
cultural figures of the time: the writers G. R. Derzhavin, V. V. Kapnist, 
la. B. Kniazhnin, I. I. Khemnitser, and I. I. Dmitriev; the artists V. L. 
Borovikovskii, and D. G. Levitsky; and the musicians E. I. Fomin, V. A. 
Paskevich, and I. Prach, among others. 

Beginning in January 1778, A. N. Radishchev, the reform-minded 
writer and liberal thinker, worked in the Commerce Collegium that Alek¬ 
sandr Vorontsov headed. He was Aleksandr’s protege and fellow Mason, 
and in 1789 published anonymously the essay “The Life of Ushakov” 
ffhitie Ushakova'). This was an intellectual biography of a fellow student, 
F. V. Ushakov, with whom he studied philosophy at Leipzig University, 
in which Radishchev confronted issues of despotism, corruption, and war. 
The materialistic philosophy of Helvetius in De I’Esprit had influenced him 
to a great extent, and although she too had fallen under Helvetius’s spell 
in her youth, Dashkova did not like Radishchev’s essay. Derzhavin recom¬ 
mended it to her and after reading the work, she immediately wrote a letter 
warning her brother. She explained that when she and Derzhavin were 
at the Russian Academy he told her that many contemporary writers did 
not know Russian well and by way of an example alluded to a “stupid” 
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work by Radishchev on the death of his friend Ushakov. She replied that 
she was not familiar with it but did not believe that it was so, since the 
author was not stupid. When she eventually read the book, she found that 
the author was imitating Stern’s Sentimental Journey and that he had read 
Klopstock and other German writers, but had not understood them fully. 33 
Written in an archaic and awkward Russian, she agreed with Derzhavin 
that the essay was “proof that we had many writers who did not know their 
own language” (236). More importantly, according to her Memoirs , she 
prophetically cautioned her brother that his protege’s thoughts and ideas 
“were dangerous in the times in which we lived” (236). 

Dashkova therefore was not surprised when she received a letter from 
her brother informing her that Radishchev had published his Journey from 
Petersburg to Moscow (1790), a “tocsin to revolution,” as she referred to it 
(237). Written in the form of a travelogue, it was a thinly disguised con¬ 
demnation of serfdom, tyranny, and other government abuses. The Journey 
reflected his reading of Dashkova’s friend and one time traveling com¬ 
panion, the Abbe Raynal, whose Histoire des deux Indes and other writings 
were highly critical of slavery and despotism. Seemingly, Dashkova had 
not read Radishchev’s Journey from Petersburg to Moscow , but Catherine had, 
and its “revolutionary” content outraged her. According to Khrapovitskii, 
Catherine accused Radishchev of being a Martinist and a rabble-rouser. 34 
She had Radishchev apprehended, interrogated, and exiled. Radischev’s 
arrest distressed Dashkova, and even more, she feared for her brother’s 
safety. Since Aleksandr defended his ally to the end, he could potentially be 
arrested and exiled. In protest, Aleksandr absented himself from the senate 
and the state council, stopped appearing at court, and spent that summer 
and fall at his country house on the Gulf of Finland. His remonstration 
was in great measure responsible for the easement of Radishchev’s sen¬ 
tence. Indeed, her brother, many of whose ideas she shared, came out in 
opposition to Catherine and pointed to the corruption of her court: “The 
extravagance and indulgence in all forms of abuse, a greed driven desire 
for enrichment and the rewarding of those who participated in all these 
abuses.” 35 Officially, Aleksandr requested a leave of absence, and in 1792, 
Catherine approved it. Actually, Aleksandr was forced into retirement and 
he subsequently resigned his governmental post. He continued to support 
Radishchev and his family financially during their exile in Siberia, supply¬ 
ing them with money and other necessities. From St. Petersburg he moved 
to Moscow, where he lived in his house in the Nemetskaia Sloboda and on 
his estate Andreevskoe. In November 1793, Dashkova wrote her brother 
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that Catherine still suspected them of participating in the publication of 
Radishchev’s book. 36 

Like her brother, Dashkova was not immune from Catherine’s intoler¬ 
ance and her persecution of writers, artists, and intellectuals as the politi¬ 
cal climate in Russia grew increasingly more repressive. The spark that 
ignited and fueled Catherine’s anger, resulting in threats of book burning, 
was Dashkova’s publication at the Academy in 1793 of Iakov Kniazhnin’s 
tragedy Vadim of Novgorod (Vadim Novgorodskii). The play, criticizing autoc¬ 
racy and proclaiming political freedom, appeared in Dashkova’s journal 
Russian Theater. Kniazhnin’s widow requested that Dashkova publish her 
husband’s last tragedy, Vadim of Novgorod , with profits from its sale going 
to the financial support of the dramatist’s surviving children. Kniazhnin 
himself had withdrawn his work from production, fearing that after the 
fall of the Bastille, Catherine would interpret it as a subtle attack on the 
corrupting influence of absolute power, or perhaps even a call to revolu¬ 
tion. Dashkova described her problems with Catherine over the publi¬ 
cation of Vadim in a long letter to her brother. Written in Russian and 
French during the first half of November 1793 in St. Petersburg, she never 
posted the letter. 37 

In the letter Dashkova explained that in June the bookseller I. P. Gla¬ 
zunov had requested permission to publish the tragedy Vadim of Novgorod , 
which he had purchased from the family of the recently deceased Kniazh¬ 
nin, who was Dashkova’s friend, associate, and colleague at the Russian 
Academy. When Glazunov submitted it for publication to the Academy 
publishing house, Dashkova immediately authorized its publication. She 
never had its contents evaluated nor did she suspect that it might con¬ 
tain anything of a compromising nature. She related that her assistant, 
Osip Kozodavlev, read the manuscript and “found nothing in it to which 
censorship could take exception.” 38 Dashkova, however, admitted to her 
brother that she did not think to submit the play to the censor before 
publishing it. 39 The uproar over its appearance, as it seemed to her, was 
a consequence of court intrigue when someone informed Platon Zubov, 
Catherine’s current youthful lover, that the play contained dangerous allu¬ 
sions and implications. Nikolai Novosil’tsev notified her that Ivan Saltykov, 
who according to Dashkova never read anything, also denounced the book 
to her Majesty. Thus, her enemies at court, who hated her and saw this 
affair as an opportunity to move against her, were keeping it alive and 
exaggerating the seditious nature of the play’s content. 

Earlier, Dashkova writes, Catherine sent her an ominous and threat- 
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ening note informing her that she was in possession of Knaizhnin’s 
drama. 

There has just appeared a Russian tragedy, called Vadim of Novgorod , 
printed at the press of the Academy, according to its title page. It is said 
to be not a little severe and bitter against sovereign authority. You would 
do well to stop the sale of it till I have time to look at it. Good night. Have 
you read it? 40 

Subsequently, Catherine and her henchmen subjected Dashkova to re¬ 
peated threats and intimidation. On Wednesday, the state-secretary Vasilii 
Popov informed her that in the future, she should pay closer attention to 
the works she published, and in due course, Nikita Ryleev, chief of police 
and later governor of St. Petersburg, whose duties included overseeing the 
censorship of published materials, visited her. He politely requested her 
to sign orders allowing him access to the Academy’s storeroom so that he 
could round up all copies of the tragedy and remove them from circula¬ 
tion. Catherine had in fact ordered the impossible task of confiscating all 
existing copies. While he was obtaining her signature, Dashkova informed 
him that he would not find any copies there, but that the work had also 
been published in the latest issue of her journal Russian Theater. He would 
therefore have to tear it out of the journal and thereby ruin the entire vol¬ 
ume. Nonetheless, Dashkova, who had obviously taken fright, granted the 
chief of police permission to excise the offending pages from the volume 
in question. On Friday morning, Dashkova learned that the police had 
searched the academic bookstore and found nothing. 

The empress’s close scrutiny of Kniazhnin’s work worried Dashkova 
and immediately, she sent off a letter to Catherine, along with corrobo¬ 
rating documentation, confessing that in June she had authorized the 
publication of Vadim of Novgorod without reading it in advance and that it 
was not yet available at the bookstore. Her letter did not forestall Cathe¬ 
rine from dispatching her newly appointed procurator-general, Aleksandr 
Samoilov, who in September 1973 had succeeded the deceased Viazem- 
skii, to visit Dashkova for a stern and earnest conversation. Dashkova 
understood that Catherine was making every effort to bully and unnerve 
her, but firmly believing that she had done nothing wrong, she promised 
herself to remain calm and unflappable. Samoilov accused Dashkova of 
the dissemination of materials prejudicial to the interests of Her Maj¬ 
esty, already angered by the publication of Radischev’s book. He recom¬ 
mended that Dashkova explain to the empress her certainty at the time 
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that the play was nothing more than a historical romance full of love, 
intrigue, and adventure. When the unyielding and now angry Dashkova 
refused to do so and countered that it was indeed difficult to explain one¬ 
self to a monarch, Samoilov’s threats grew more menacing. He assured 
Dashkova that this was a serious matter, that Dashkova did not suspect 
its full gravity, and even worse, that the empress suspected her and her 
brother Aleksandr of supporting the publication of Radishchev’s seditious 
work. But Dashkova was prepared for the accusation, since earlier Bog¬ 
danovich had warned her that Derzhavin, frightened by the Radishchev 
scandal, had been spreading malicious rumors about her. 

Dashkova hoped that the affair had been blown out of proportion and 
would come to an end, since prolonging it would only fuel the scandal and 
whet the reading public’s curiosity. The next day, Dashkova made her cus¬ 
tomary visit to the palace and noticed immediately that the empress, who 
invited her into the Diamond Room, was displeased. She was surprised 
and disappointed when Catherine approached her angrily. Catherine told 
Dashkova directly that she could not allow this situation to degenerate 
into something resembling the atrocities of the Reign of Terror then dev¬ 
astating France. The empress continued that two treasonous works, Rad¬ 
ishchev’s and Kniazhnin’s, have now been published—what would the 
third one bring? It was a severe and dangerous rebuke, as Catherine ac¬ 
cused Dashkova of treachery. Dashkova confessed to reading Radishchev 
and implicated Derzhavin, although in the Memoirs she wrote that the con¬ 
versation concerning “The Life of Ushakov” took place a year earlier with 
her brother. Catherine threatened to burn Kniazhnin’s awful and insulting 
tragedy and demanded to know what she had done to deserve such ill 
treatment. Dashkova seemed to have shown remarkable restraint at this 
meeting, for in fact Catherine had done a great deal to invite Dashkova’s 
disapproval and anger. Even so, her sharp tongue did not serve her well 
and she replied that if the empress chose to burn the play, then it would 
not be she blushing for such actions. 41 

Writing in her Memoirs Dashkova cited Samoilov’s words to her that 
Catherine did not seem to “harbor any resentment” against her. She went 
on to dramatize the moment of reconciliation. 

In any case, I was so pleased that the empress had not forced me into a 
complete breach with her that scarcely had I crossed the threshold of her 
room than, holding out my hand, I asked her to give me hers to kiss and 
to forget all that had lately passed between us. 

“But, indeed Princess. ...” 
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But I did not let her continue, and quoted a common Russian prov¬ 
erb: “A grey cat has jumped between us and we must not call it back.” 

The empress had the goodness to adopt the same attitude as I did. She 
chuckled good-naturedly and changed the subject. I felt gay and cheerful, 
and made Her Majesty laugh heartily at dinner (240). 

Petr Zavadovskii, however, wrote to Aleksandr that “Dashkova’s 
cheerful and unconcerned demeanor, without a trace of repentance for 
her misdeeds” upset Catherine. 42 He explained that although Dashkova 
had assured the empress that she had not read the play and apologized 
for its publication, Catherine remained angry. She felt that Dashkova had 
not demonstrated the necessary remorse and was not penitent enough. 43 
Dashkova had defended herself by asserting that Kniazhnin’s work did 
not differ from countless other plays acted in scores of public theaters 
in the capital, including Catherine’s Hermitage Theater. But Dashkova 
failed to mention that such revolutionary works as Voltaire’s Brutus and 
LaMortde Cesar, and possibly Joseph Saurin’s Spartacus, influenced greatly 
the tone and many of the sentiments expressed in Kniazhnin’s play. Ad¬ 
ditionally, the play’s republican sentiments infuriated Catherine, since 
its appearance coincided with the executions of Louis XVI on Janu¬ 
ary 23, 1793, and Marie Antoinette on October 16, 1793. Nor was Dash¬ 
kova’s contention that she did not read the play convincing. According 
to Kniazhnin’s son, Dashkova knew that the contents of the play would 
incur Catherine’s wrath. 44 Its appearance in 1793 was almost certainly a 
response to the empress’s actions directed against intellectual freedom 
generally, her brother’s banishment specifically, and possibly Catherine’s 
campaign against the Freemasons. 

The last period of Catherine’s reign after the French Revolution of 1789 
was a time of reaction and the persecution of the liberal intelligentsia. The 
growing intellectual repression, directed at authors, publishers, printers, 
and booksellers, led to the institution of a formal system of censorship 
in September 1796. Moreover, a feature of Catherine’s assault on liberal 
and progressive ideas was the persecution of Freemasonry, the closing of 
lodges, and the exile of Masonic leaders to their estates. A notable ex¬ 
ample was the arrest in 1792 of the writer, editor of satirical journals, and 
publisher Nikolai Novikov, who was held without formal trial and impris¬ 
onment in the Schlusselburg Fortress. He was one of the major figures of 
the Enlightenment with whom Dashkova had worked and collaborated 
extensively. The police had detained him, searched his house, and discov¬ 
ered banned Masonic literature, which the censorship authorities sealed. 
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In a letter dated July 1792, Dashkova went to the defense of Novikov and 
appealed to the commander-in-chief of Moscow, A. A. Prozorovskii. 45 

In eighteenth-century Russia, Masonry was an important center of pro¬ 
gressive thought. Its goal was the inner self-perfection of the individual and 
the creation of a just society. In practice, it focused on the limitation of 
absolutism by enlightened people, an idea central to Dashkova also. As a 
woman, she could not be a Mason, but she was close to many individuals 
who were. N. I. Panin was a highly placed member of the Nemesis Lodge. 
Virtually all of the male members of Dashkova’s family were Masons, and 
her father was Worshipful Master of the Lodge of Silence in St. Petersburg. 
It was the first Russian lodge consecrated with a name, and its other mem¬ 
bers included her husband, Prince Dashkov, the writer Sumarokov, and 
the historian Shcherbatov. Roman Vorontsov headed a number of other 
lodges such as Muse and Urania, and with his son Simon, he was a mem¬ 
ber of I. P. Elagin’s grand lodge. Aleksandr was also a Mason, belonged to 
the same lodge as Radishchev, and his resignation was at least partially a 
response to Catherine’s actions against the Masons. Dashkova felt that she 
could no longer continue in such an atmosphere of persecution and coer¬ 
cion. Work at the academies, her turbulent family life, and court politics 
weighed heavily on her; her sister Elizaveta, after seeing her at this time, 
was alarmed and wrote, “She is sick, sad, and much changed.” 46 In the 
end, Dashkova bore the full brunt of Catherine’s anger and the Kniazhnin 
incident would lead directly to her retirement from the two academies. 






Troitskoe and 
Korotovo 


GENERAL SENSE OF SEPARATION and the immediacy 
of exile to the north of Russia marked the final period of 
Dashkova’s life from 1794 to her death in 1810. Onjuly 28, 
1794, Zavadovskii wrote Simon that Dashkova was planning to leave the 
capital. “She is unhappy. You know yourself her personality and how 
difficult it is for her to remain calm both in her actions and demands.” 1 
Unwilling to work in an atmosphere of fear and succumb to the empress’s 
campaign of censorship and oppression, on August 5, 1794, Dashkova 
submitted her resignation from the administration of the academies and 
requested a two-year leave of absence from her duties as lady-in-waiting 
“in order to restore my failing health and put my affairs in order” (243). 2 
To the letter of resignation, in which she wrote Catherine about her 
selfless service to the Academy, Dashkova attached her “Report on the 
Economic Situation at the Academy of Sciences for 1783-1794.” In it she 
summed up her eleven-year administration of Russia’s main institution of 
research and higher learning, providing an accounting for the bookstore, 
publishing office, academic gymnasium, construction projects, and any 
profits she was “fortunate enough to realize.” 3 According to her calcula¬ 
tions, she was able to add 526,188 rubles to the budget. She sent all of the 
documentation to the state-secretary Dmitrii Troshchinskii, along with a 
letter to him expressing the great pride she took in the completion of the 
Academic Dictionary and her willingness to continue as president of the 
Russian Academy, even though she had not received any compensation 
for her work there. On a piece of paper accompanying Dashkova’s letters 
Troshchinskii noted, “In accordance with the decree of August 12, 1794, 
Princess Dashkova is granted a two-year leave of absence.” 4 Dashkova was 
no longer required to appear at court. 
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Catherine allowed Dashkova to retain her annual salary of three thou¬ 
sand rubles as Director of the Academy of Sciences and named Pavel Ba¬ 
kunin (Dashkova’s second cousin and first cousin of the anarchist Mikhail 
Bakunin) as her replacement. 5 In reality, the leave of absence with pay 
constituted Dashkova’s early retirement from all duties at the Academy. 
Her inevitable separation from Catherine greatly saddened her, and she 
could never quite shake the memory of their early days together. She was 
young then, idealistic, and her devotion was steadfast: 

I had been passionately fond of her at a time when she was not sovereign 
yet, and I was in the position to be of far greater service to her than she 
was to me. And though in her treatment of me she did not always obey 
the dictates of her heart and mind, I continued to love her, admired her 
whenever she gave me occasion to do so, and considered her far superior 
to any of the most famous sovereigns that had ever sat on the Russian 
throne (243). 

On Monday, August 14, 1794, Dashkova came to the Academy for the 
last time. She entered the conference chamber, took her place at the head 
of the table, and spoke to the thirteen academicians and adjutants assem¬ 
bled there. She told them how proud she was to have served the Academy 
for nearly twelve years, thanked them for their support, and distributed 
copies of her official petition for leave of absence. Then, she embraced 
individually all the academicians and assistants present, who as a group 
escorted her to the door of her carriage. They expressed their warm wishes 
for her return to the Academy in the near future, but Dashkova departed 
for good. 6 She signed the minutes of her last meeting almost two years 
later, on May 3, 1796. 7 

Never had Dashkova felt as alone in St. Petersburg as when she busied 
herself with preparations to depart for Moscow and Troitskoe. She longed 
to see her brother, now living in Moscow and on his estate, but before she 
could “withdraw entirely from public service as well as from the turmoil 
and tumult of a life at court,” there were countless financial and legal mat¬ 
ters requiring her attention. She was resolved to break completely with 
her former hectic existence in the capital and to “live in peace and devote 
myself entirely to rural pursuits” (241). To this purpose, she sold her house 
for fifty thousand rubles, writing her brother that she lost five or six thou¬ 
sand rubles on the transaction. She settled her daughter’s debts and the 
thirty-two thousand rubles still owed the bank, which she had borrowed 
for her son’s education and travel abroad. Promising to vacate her prop- 
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erty as soon as possible and with no place of her own, she rented for a time 
the house of V. I. Levashev while awaiting permission from her brother 
to move into their father’s former house, which Aleksandr had inherited. 8 
The mansion Roman Vorontsov had built in 1754 was vast and seemed 
unreal. It reminded her of her father over a decade after his death, and 
the memory of his rejection and coldness to her only increased her loneli¬ 
ness and sorrow: “I had the impression of being an unhappy princess over 
whom a wicked wizard had cast an age-long spell” (242). 

A lengthy lawsuit with Anastasia’s in-laws, the Shcherbinin family, re¬ 
quiring her full attention, would not allow her to escape to a storybook land 
of wizards, spells, and princesses. Nor was she certain of her daughter’s 
whereabouts. On May 23, 1793, writing from Kirianovo, she confessed to 
Aleksandr that she knew nothing of Anastasia’s situation and again in 1794 
she worried about her daughter in Warsaw, from whom she had not heard 
a word. 9 At times Dashkova felt publicly humiliated by her daughter’s 
actions as, for example, when she received a letter from the empress’s sec¬ 
retary concerning the tailor F. Meyer’s submission of a complaint against 
Anastasia for nonpayment of her bills. In an attempt to clear up the mat¬ 
ter and while sorting through her daughter’s tangled financial dealings, 
Dashkova discovered that some of Anastasia’s debts had in reality been 
incurred by her husband, Andrei Shcherbinin, and that he had at one time 
signed over to her a piece of country property. 10 To complicate matters, 
his mother and sisters, who had taken over the administration of his estate 
as legal trustees, disputed Dashkova’s claims. 

Dashkova submitted her petition to the senate adding a proviso request¬ 
ing, in view of Anastasia’s record of fiscal irresponsibility, trusteeship of the 
bulk of her daughter’s property with full rights to its administration. The 
case dragged on endlessly in the senate to Dashkova’s consternation, since 
she could not properly attend to Anastasia’s financial problems without le¬ 
gal authorization from the senate. 11 Writing letter after letter to Catherine, 
she pleaded for a speedy resolution, and on January 14, 1794, she peti¬ 
tioned the empress for a timely settlement of the Shcherbinin affair. Again, 
on July 9, 1794, she described the legal issues of her trusteeship and urged 
that the senate appoint her trustee of an estate belonging to her daughter, 
so that she could cover her enormous debts. Dashkova wrote that Anasta¬ 
sia fled to Warsaw and left her with an obligation of over thirty thousand 
rubles, and now she received a bill of an additional twelve thousand rubles 
due in fifteen days. 12 Eventually, the senate ruled in Dashkova’s favor. She 
would now improve her daughter’s financial situation only to worsen their 
relationship, for Anastasia felt with some justification that her mother had 
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taken possession of her property and stolen from her almost everything 
she owned. 

On the eve of her departure from St. Petersburg, Dashkova went to 
the Tauride Palace to spend the evening with Catherine and to take her 
leave officially. But Catherine received her coldly and formally, and there 
were no scenes of warm farewell. At last, Dashkova left St. Petersburg for 
good, in the future returning only for brief stays. Her return home was 
roundabout and methodical as she inspected her estate in Krugloe, stayed 
at Troitskoe for only a week, spent several days in Moscow winterizing 
her house before the frosts set in, and visited her brother in Andreevskoe, 
where she initiated some landscaping projects. Dashkova kept an apart¬ 
ment at her brother’s estate, visited him often, and enjoyed working in the 
garden carefully arranging trees and grass, bushes and moss. Lafermiere 
had only high praise for the quality and beauty of her landscaping skills. 
On October 1, 1794, he wrote, 

Last week we were visited by Princess Dashkova, who is unchanged and 
remains active, energetic, and spirited as ever. . . . During the five or 
six days she stayed with us, she devoted herself to the organization and 
improvement of work conducted on land attached to the garden next to 
the house. It must be said that she is more competent in this area than 
our steward who is responsible for such work. She began with four or five 
workers, but in the end she got everybody involved. She spearheaded the 
effort and could not abide idlers. 13 

Dashkova mentioned in her Memoirs that she was a landscapist and 
architect by inclination, a farmer by necessity, and that there was never 
an end to the work on her estate. Tree planting became a passion, and 
the creation of the estate was her escape from the hubbub and confusion 
of the capital. Troitskoe was her area of Russia that she could transform 
into an orderly, rationally planned, personal paradise — a sylvan Eden in 
provincial Russia. At that time, the estate consisted of the manor house 
and several buildings that created a single architectural ensemble with 
the Church of the Holy Trinity at its center. Dashkova worked diligently 
on its reconstruction, which had begun in 1767. Built in a variation of the 
Moscow baroque style, with later classical elements, the church was made 
of local brick, manufactured not far from the estate, with a thin overlay of 
stucco painted red with white trim. According to some sources, it was the 
creation of the well-known architect K. I. Blank, who had done work for 
Dashkova’s uncle Ivan Vorontsov. 
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Dashkova spent the years 1794-1796 mostly in Troitskoe, often writ¬ 
ing her brother, who after 1793 regularly lived in Andreevskoe. Dashkova 
requested that he supply her with needed medicines, and they sent each 
other pineapples, fruits and vegetables, bushes, and seeds for planting. Ev¬ 
ery year, he would remember her name day on the feast of St. Catherine 
the Great Martyr of Alexandria. In 1795, Dashkova and Aleksandr ex¬ 
changed visits, with her brother coming for a brief stay to Troitskoe, where 
he was impressed with her renovations and work on the garden and vari¬ 
ous buildings of her estate. On her next visit to Andreevskoe he gave her 
full permission to resume laying out a garden and tracing out the plantings 
and walkways. She would continue working in his garden for a number of 
years, and in a letter written in 1800, she described the completion of her 
work on Aleksandr’s garden, leaving him detailed recommendations and 
instructions on its proper maintenance. The two-page document, jokingly 
entitled “Your English Gardner” is in fact a set of exact directions con¬ 
cerning the planting of ornamental and fruit trees, the growing of flowers, 
and the building and maintenance of foot paths. 14 Carefully groomed with 
a hint of romanticism in their conception and layout, the landscaping at 
Andreevskoe and Troitskoe were by all accounts quite remarkable. 

In Troitskoe, Dashkova remained active and busied herself with work 
as she made every effort to grow accustomed to the slower pace and seem¬ 
ingly longer days of country life. In all her endeavors, Dashkova was me¬ 
thodical with clockwork habits. She slept poorly and always woke early. 
She would work the whole day through with only an hour’s rest after din¬ 
ner. On rainy days, she would design and sketch her architectural projects. 
She threw herself into the running of her estate: building, planning, restor¬ 
ing, expanding the grounds, and taking charge when droughts affected her 
crops or the river flooded in spring, hampering work at the mill. 

Every tree, every shrub had been planted either by myself or under my 
supervision in the exact spot where I wanted it. One is so apt to regard 
with affection the work of one’s own hands that I have no hesitation in 
saying that I found Troitskoe to be altogether one of the finest country 
estates I had ever seen in either Russia or abroad (248). 

City life in Moscow and the amusements of high society had lost their 
appeal to her; she described her attendance at a masquerade, which was 
“repugnant both to my principles and my sensibilities.” 15 As soon as the 
weather permitted travel she would go from Moscow to Serpukhov, where 
she often spent the night in her house, and from there travel on until she 
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crossed the river Protva and arrived at Troitskoe. There she followed the 
linden tree-lined entrance and passed the church on the right before en¬ 
tering the gates to the manor house, which stood on the high banks of a 
bend in the river. On the grounds, there was a path leading south of the 
main house, through the birch grove to a low mound where Dashkova had 
erected a granite obelisk on four spheres in honor of Catherine and the 
palace revolution of 1762. Yet she could not give up hope, however unre¬ 
alistic, that Catherine would be unable to get along without her and would 
realize that Dashkova had been the victim of jealousy and deception. A 
slight elevation was located not far from the monument, which she referred 
to as her “Parnassus.” It was a forty-foot knoll at the center of the park with 
a spiral path leading to a gazebo at the top. There Dashkova liked to sit, 
read, and look out over the Protva River and down the main Kaluga road 
passing not far from her house. She waited for the courier who would ur¬ 
gently call her back to the capital. There had been rumors and letters from 
St. Petersburg about a possible invitation to conduct Catherine’s grand¬ 
daughter, Alexandra, to Sweden for marriage to King Gustav IV. But 
Alexandra’s marriage never took place, and the courier never arrived. 

In disbelief and shock, she followed closely the events in France from the 
bloodbath of the Terror and the Directorate, to the creation of an executive 
committee that ruled from 1795, to the emergence of Napoleon Bonaparte. 
She had hoped that the Enlightenment would bring liberal reforms, not 
revolution. While not abandoning the ideals of the Enlightenment she had 
held from her youth, the excesses and terror of the French Revolution ap¬ 
palled Dashkova, not only because they threatened her economic base and 
social position, but also because she was opposed to all forms of violence. 
At the end of her two-year leave of absence from the Academy, Dashkova 
wrote the empress on August 27, 1796, requesting an extension of a year 
citing her ill health as a reason. 16 It was received on September 4, 1796, 
and a week later Catherine responded, granting Dashkova the requested 
extension with full pay. 17 But in a few months “a blow fell which for Russia 
represented the greatest possible disaster” and which brought Dashkova 
“to the very brink of the grave” (248). The shock of Catherine’s death on 
November 6, 1796, brought on a nervous reaction and insomnia so severe 
that she decided to go directly to Moscow. There she sought the advice of 
doctors, in whom she had no trust, and had leeches applied to “calm the 
blood and give it a more regular and a healthier circulation” (250). For 
Dashkova, Paul’s ascension to the throne initiated a time when “terror and 
anxiety soon became the constant feelings of every man and woman. Every 
family had victims to mourn. Husband, father, uncle suspected in his wife, 
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his son, his heir an informer who might send him to perish in a dungeon or 
in the depths of Siberia” (249). Paul had waited so long to assume power; 
now forty-two, he took revenge on his enemies, those individuals who had 
been his mother’s allies. 

With the exception of Dashkova, Paul was kind to the Vorontsov fam¬ 
ily; they had supported his father. The emperor looked upon Simon, who 
from 1785 had been living in England, with great favor because of his 
actions in 1762. He offered him the vice-chancellorship, but Simon de¬ 
clined. Nevertheless, in 1799, Paul, who was Grand Master of the Knights 
of Malta, awarded the Grand Cross to Simon. That same year, with the 
death of A. A. Bezborodko, Paul offered Simon the chancellorship of Rus¬ 
sia, the highest governmental position in the country. Simon gathered up 
all his diplomatic skills and once again declined the invitation to return to 
service in Russia. By now, the emperor was angry, and on May 22, 1800, 
he relieved Simon of all administrative duties. Subsequently, he gave or¬ 
ders to confiscate his property in Russia, but all actions against Simon 
came to an abrupt stop with the end of Paul’s reign. 

Dashkova’s persecution began almost immediately with the receipt of a 
senatorial decree of November 12, 1796, by which the emperor dismissed 
her from “the execution of all of her appointed duties” and ratified the 
appointment of Pavel Bakunin, who was then twenty, as director of the 
Academy of Sciences. 18 So ended Dashkova’s administration; during her 
term of office, she had been one of the most devoted and energetic sup¬ 
porters and organizers of Russian science, letters, and education. The aca¬ 
demician la. K. Grot concluded that “despite her somewhat uneven tem¬ 
perament, her excessive ambitiousness and vanity, she pursued her life’s 
work honestly, fulfilling conscientiously and successfully a unique task for 
a woman and acquiring the indubitable right to take her rightful place 
among those who rendered a great service to Russian education.” 19 In 
less than two years, the academicians revolted against the arbitrariness of 
Bakunin’s administration; he stepped down, and the position of director 
was eliminated. In the same year, G. L. Nicolai became president of the 
Academy of Sciences, but he declined to take on the presidency of the Rus¬ 
sian Academy, since he was not fluent in Russian. For a time the Russian 
Academy remained without an administrative head. 

Dashkova arrived in Moscow on the morning of December 4, 1796, 
and Aleksandr, who worried about her health and welfare during Paul’s 
reign, soon joined her. In fact, Paul was preparing to travel to Moscow 
for his coronation, and he decided to order Dashkova out of the city and 
confine her to Troitskoe. On December 1, less than a month after Cathe- 
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rine’s death, Paul had written Mikhail Izmailov, the commander-in-chief 
of Moscow, instructing him to remind Dashkova of the coup of 1762 and 
to order her into exile. “Make sure that she leaves immediately, 55 Paul 
demanded. 20 Dashkova had just settled into her Moscow house when Iz¬ 
mailov called on her and informed her that by order of his majesty the 
emperor she was to return without delay to Troitskoe and there “reflect 
to the events of the year 1762”—in other words her actions that brought 
down his father and led to his assassination. 21 According to A. T. Bolotov’s 
anecdotal account, Izmailov ordered Dashkova to depart in twenty-four 
hours, and she replied that she would be ready to go in twenty-four min¬ 
utes and left Moscow while he was still present. 22 Actually, on December 4, 
1796, Izmailov wrote Paul that he had communicated to Dashkova the 
emperor’s order to leave Moscow immediately. Dashkova replied that she 
would leave within three days, and subsequently Izmailov confirmed her 
departure from Moscow in the middle of the night of December 6, some¬ 
time after 1:00 a.m. 23 

Aleksandr tried to calm his distraught sister, assuring her that a sense 
of obligation toward his father’s memory dictated Paul’s behavior and that 
after his coronation he would soften his attitude toward her. His assess¬ 
ment was partially accurate with respect to most of the other conspirators 
of 1762 who had brought Catherine to the throne and who were still alive, 
but it missed the mark when it came to Dashkova. Even Aleksei Orlov, 
who was directly involved in the death of Peter III, did not incur the full 
weight of the emperor’s wrath. Paul had him swear allegiance, attend the 
ceremonial reburial of Peter III, and then sent him into benign banishment 
abroad. Dashkova, however, was well aware of the enmity Paul had dem¬ 
onstrated to her after his return from Italy. She knew that his attitude to¬ 
ward her would not change, and that feelings of betrayal after their Rome 
meeting in 1782 would fuel his anger. The punishment Paul meted out to 
Dashkova was most severe, for he could not forgive her the abandonment 
of his cause and the acceptance of a position of power from Catherine 
when she was appointed to head the two academies. With a sense of resig¬ 
nation she wrote her brother, “Once a tyrant begins to strike he continues 
to strike until the victim is totally destroyed. I am expecting persecution 
to continue unabated, and I resign myself to it in the full submission of a 
creature to its Creator” (251). 

The next blow came soon enough when a few days later her maidser¬ 
vant woke her at three in the morning. Vasilii Laptev, her distant relative, 
had arrived at Troitskoe with a letter ordering her instant departure to the 
northern regions of the Novgorod Province. Until further notice, she was 
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to reside there in exile on her son’s property in the village Korotovo in the 
area of Cherepovets. The news of her impending exile threw the whole 
house into turmoil, while Dashkova, for her part, felt anger and indigna¬ 
tion at what she thought to be the madness of Paul’s actions. She described 
her ill-treatment as being symptomatic of Paul’s policy of undoing every¬ 
thing his mother had created during her reign: “From the moment he as¬ 
cended the throne Paul gave expression to his hatred and contempt for his 
mother. He hastened to break, or rather destroy, all she had done” (252). 
By Dashkova’s account, the women in her household met Paul’s assault on 
their secure and mostly harmonious world with strength, resolution, and 
camaraderie. Even Vasilii Laptev, the bearer of ill tidings himself, was so 
overcome with emotions that he vowed never to abandon Dashkova. 

Anastasia, who had returned home, was beside herself, but dutifully 
agreed to follow and support her mother. Miss Bates, an English friend 
living with Dashkova, was also firmly committed to following Dashkova 
into the cold and frozen reaches of northern Russia. Another relative, 
Elizaveta Dolgorukaia, the granddaughter of Praskoviia Vorontsova, 
Dashkova’s aunt, arrived at Troitskoe to lend her support. She oversaw 
most of the planning in preparation for Dashkova’s departure and tried to 
foresee everything Dashkova would require to survive her exile. Her care 
and attention deeply touched Dashkova; she would remember her fondly, 
for she would see her only once more. Elizaveta died two years later at 
the age of twenty-five, “cut off in the prime of life,” leaving Dashkova 
“forever disconsolate at the loss of a dear and faithful friend” (256). There 
were also other young women, Dashkova’s wards, whom she would send 
home to their parents: Ekaterina Kochetova, Dashkova’s niece, and Anna 
Islen’eva, the granddaughter of Dashkova’s cousin, Daria Vorontsova. 
Anna Islen’eva would eventually live a total of ten years with Dashkova 
and was in charge of her business correspondence. After her return from 
exile, Dashkova was especially close to Islen’eva, who received from her 
seventeen thousand rubles and inherited an additional four thousand. 24 
In later life, the Wilmot sisters, along with Islen’eva, helped Dashkova 
get through the difficult years still awaiting her. After her marriage to the 
historian Aleksei Malinovskii, she would stand proxy for Nataliia Goncha¬ 
rova’s mother at A. S. Pushkin’s wedding. 

Dashkova wrote her son on December 25, 1796, urging him to remain 
in the service of Paul, despite the treatment she was receiving at his hands. 
She also instructed Aleksandr on the management of her affairs in her 
absence. Having completed all the necessary preparations, the weak and 
ailing Dashkova was ready to leave her home. She was fifty-three, no Ion- 
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ger a young woman, and a number of ailments afflicted her: She suffered 
acutely from hemorrhoids, sciatic nerve pain in her right leg, and swelling 
of the feet. Confined to her bed or stretched out on a sofa, she was unable 
to stand or walk on her own. On the next day, December 26, her peasants 
carried her to a church service for a blessing, as is customary in Russia 
before a trip, and from there straight to the coach waiting for her. The au¬ 
thorities assumed incorrectly that Dashkova had traveled only in carriages 
and that the requirement to take a trip in the smaller and cruder kibitka 
would be a form of punishment. Dashkova proudly proclaimed that she 
was no stranger to travel in kibitkas, although every turn, every bump in the 
road must have been torment for her. Neither medication nor pomades 
could remedy her condition and a long coach journey only aggravated it. 
Even though she was traveling in winter on runners, the pain was intoler¬ 
able and the trip agonizing. On the way to her place of exile, she stopped 
to dine with the Goncharov family. She was at that time, according to one 
observer, “an unattractive old woman in a long, cloth great-coat with a 
large Order of St. Catherine on her chest, and an enormous nightcap on 
her head.” 25 

It was rough, slow going as they traveled in the dead of winter to the 
north of Russia. The roads were bad and the accommodations unsanitary 
and infested with cockroaches. Soon, Dashkova became seriously ill with 
stomach cramps and diarrhea, while Miss Bates, her companion, came 
down with a fever. Eventually, Dashkova regained her strength despite 
a diet consisting primarily of cabbage soup frozen into solid chunks and 
boiled into liquid form along the way. Far more troubling were the inaccu¬ 
rate rumors that she was being taken not to Korotovo but to some distant 
and lonely convent and the actual presence of an obscure stranger making 
inquiries and jotting down everything he saw and heard of Dashkova’s 
movements and conversations. An agent of the secret police was keeping 
Dashkova under the strictest surveillance and reporting to Ivan Arkharov, 
the pitiless military governor of Moscow and younger brother of perhaps 
Russia’s most celebrated sleuth, Nikolai Arkharov. 26 Dashkova wrote that 
Ivan Arkharov “had been vested by the emperor with powers and duties 
of an inquisitor, an employment by no means repugnant to his coarse and 
brutal nature.” Every evening Dashkova would check under the trap doors 
and other hiding places of the peasant huts where she was staying “to see 
that Arkharov’s commissioner was not hiding there,” trying to listen to her 
conversation (258, 259). 

As the party proceeded on to Tver the journey became more difficult 
and dangerous. Miserable weather slowed their progress. Caught in a vio- 
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lent snowstorm, which obliterated all traces of the road, they wandered 
around helplessly in the blinding snow for hours unable to locate a single 
dwelling where they could take refuge. The snow lay deep on the grey and 
white horizon with drifts banking higher and higher around them. Only 
the occasional silhouettes of bare trees were visible outside. In desperation, 
they stopped and waited for the wind to die down, and soon spotted a light 
in the distance. With their horses “barely dragging,” the lost and fright¬ 
ened party, close to a “slow and terrible death,” reached a small hamlet 
consisting of five huts (258). They had gone no more than five miles in the 
past twenty hours, had almost perished in the snow, and were now far from 
their intended route. At last, physically exhausted from their wanderings, 
they arrived in Tver, where they were agreeably surprised that Alexander 
Polikarpov, governor of Tver, accorded them a warm welcome. He had 
prepared excellent accommodations and had made provisions for Dash¬ 
kova and her party by making available for them proper lodging along the 
entire route to Korotovo. He also recommended she write Nikolai Repnin 
about her plight and generally disregarded the possible consequences he 
would suffer at the hands of the “vindictive character of the monarch.” 
In fact, Paul dismissed Polikarpov for his “good treatment of an outlaw 
[Dashkova],” but shortly after reinstated him (258). 

The next morning, after a light breakfast, they continued on their way, 
but advanced gradually and uncertainly at a rate of less than forty miles a 
day, since stationmasters were under orders not to change their worn out 
horses for fresh ones. In the towns along the way, such as Krasnyi Kholm, 
they were treated kindly and often supplied with provisions, and in Vesie- 
gonsk, Anastasia and Miss Bates attended a fair, reputedly one of the best 
in Russia. Dashkova did not go; she was too concerned about her son and 
the persecution he might suffer because of her banishment. Thoughts of 
his arrest and visions of Pavel being dragged off to Siberia tormented her, 
and she wrote repeatedly to her brother and others requesting news of 
her son. Actually, Pavel Dashkov’s career did not suffer. Paul treated his 
godson kindly, and Pavel attempted to intercede on his mother’s behalf, 
but with little success. 

Leaving Vesiegonsk, Dashkova’s party continued farther north through 
Danilovskoe, near Ustiuzhna, and then passed the ancestral home of the 
poet Konstantin Batiushkov, where his father, Nikolai, was then living. 
After a journey of close to two weeks, late at night in January, they finally 
arrived in Korotovo in four troikas, bringing some furniture and books 
with them. Dashkova did not expect to see the extensive marshes and dark 
forests surrounding the remote village. She had never been there, since it 
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was property she had turned over to her son. They settled in three peasant 
huts with Dashkova occupying one, Anastasia a second, at a distance from 
her mother, and the third was set aside as a common dining area. In her 
hut, Dashkova divided the living area with a large green curtain to sepa¬ 
rate herself from the servants’ quarters. One of the first orders of business 
was to call in the village priest to sing a Te Deum and to bless their new 
residences. She then went to church in the neighboring village of Grish- 
kino and took communion from Father Grigorii. The living conditions in 
the village were harsh but the people treated Dashkova with kindness and 
extraordinary helpfulness. Twice a week they brought her bread, eggs, 
cakes, cranberries, and gingerbread from the local market, and everything 
she needed to survive. Otherwise, local landowners, who felt it too danger¬ 
ous to visit the exiled princess, shunned her. 

The strain of the journey had overwhelmed her, and in exile she suf¬ 
fered from migraines and insomnia. Dashkova was introduced to a life she 
had never before experienced and was exposed to a side of Russia she had 
heard about but now was to witness in all its cruel immediacy. With the 
freezing of the marshes a pathway opened up on the ice of the lakes and 
rivers, shortening significantly the distance between St. Petersburg and 
Siberia, so that many of the political prisoners and “unfortunate exiles” 
were driven past her windows (264). Once, she met one of these pathetic 
souls, a certain Mr. Razvarin, a relation of Dashkova’s mother through 
his first wife. Implicated in a conspiracy against the emperor, all his limbs 
were dislocated when the police put him to torture prior to his banishment 
from the capital. His condition and her inability to help him in any way 
pained Dashkova, “and long afterward the vision of that young man with 
his dislocated limbs, and his nerves so to speak torn to shreds, haunted my 
terrified imagination” (265). 

At first, Anastasia dined with her mother, but later Dashkova stopped 
inviting her. 27 Although Anastasia had voluntarily followed her mother 
into exile and willingly endured the harsh living conditions there, mother 
and daughter soon quarreled. As a result, Anastasia ceased visiting her and 
took meals in her own hut. In a letter to her brother, Dashkova wrote that 
her daughter stopped coming on her own accord and that she had not seen 
Anastasia for thirteen days. 28 Dashkova lived alone, isolated, depressed, 
and ill. The sudden and total seclusion took a heavy toll, leaving behind 
feelings of dejection and bitterness. She noticed that many of her former 
friends no longer wrote her, while few of her relations communicated with 
her and even fewer sympathized with her plight. Regarding her banish¬ 
ment, Simon wrote his brother on January 20, 1797, 
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I have received a letter from our sister and was sincerely saddened by 
what has happened to her, and that now in her old age, she has been 
punished for something that the recklessness and ardor of youth drew her 
into more than thirty years ago. Perhaps, she should have expected it, but 
even so, this does not make it any easier for her. 29 

Dashkova would have felt completely alone and abandoned had it not 
been for the exceptional actions of Avdot’ia Vorontsova, the widow of 
Dashkova’s cousin, and her daughter, who visited her for a week and 
lodged in a neighboring hut. Dashkova had brought up Avdot’ia’s young 
son from the age of seven, and oversaw his education until he entered 
military service at sixteen. 30 In gratitude, Avdot’ia offered her support and 
companionship: She brought books and, in the absence of paper, she spent 
hours with Dashkova drawing sketches of scenery on a small wooden table, 
which they would erase and reuse. 

On her way to Korotovo, Dashkova had heeded Polikarpov’s advice 
and had written another relative through marriage, Nikolai Repnin, seek¬ 
ing his advice and assistance. She also cautioned him to entrust his reply to 
the safekeeping of a number of academicians whose integrity and sincerity 
were beyond reproach. She would then send somebody from Korotovo to 
collect any letters addressed to her. It so happened that during her exile 
there were a number of peasant uprisings on the Apraksin-Golitsyn estates 
and elsewhere. Dispatched to the Archangel and Novgorod Provinces to 
quell these insurrections, Repnin was passing near Dashkova’s place of 
exile. One day, as Dashkova sat at her window, she saw a priest coming 
directly toward her front door. When she went out to meet him, he quickly 
and furtively thrust a letter into her hand and disappeared. It was from 
Nikolai Repnin, who had not signed the letter and who requested that she 
burn the letter after reading it. He advised Dashkova to write the good- 
tempered and compassionate Empress Maria Fedorovna to intercede on 
her behalf. Dashkova was loath to do so, certain that since her audience in 
Rome, the empress was not favorably disposed to her. Even so, Dashkova 
feared that soon there would be no escaping Korotovo: The snow and 
the ice would melt, and the river would swell, overflowing its banks and 
flooding the fields surrounding the village. They had arrived in the dead 
of winter on runners, but with the coming of spring, the kibitkas would be 
useless and they did not have boats available to them. 

Dashkova decided to write the empress, soliciting her aid in influenc¬ 
ing her husband’s decision concerning her exile. She enclosed a letter to 
the emperor, which provides a dramatic example of the manner in which 
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Dashkova included significant alterations in her autobiography. Dashkova 
sent the letter in January 1797, a month after her arrival in Korotovo, and 
it reached St. Petersburg on February 10, 1797. In it, Dashkova requested 
that Paul ease her sentence and allow her to live closer to Moscow for 
medical reasons. In her Memoirs, she wrote that the letter was haughty 
rather than pleasing and that she was mostly concerned not for herself but 
for those who had accompanied her. 

I began by describing the state of my health which, I said, was such that 
were it merely the question of my physical condition, it would not be 
worth His Majesty’s while to read my letter or mine to write it, for the 
time of my death was a matter of indifference to me, but neither human¬ 
ity nor religion allowed me to see innocent people suffer in sharing ban¬ 
ishment which my conscience told me was undeserved; never, I added, 
in the lifetime of the empress his mother had I harbored any ill feelings 
toward him, and I ended by asking his permission to return to my estate 
of Troitskoe in the Province of Kaluga, where my companions and even 
my servants would have better accommodations and would receive medi¬ 
cal attention in case of illness (265-66). 

The actual letter she sent did not contain a word of concern for her friends 
and servants and bore little resemblance to her description. 

The compassionate heart of Your Imperial Majesty will forgive a subject, 
oppressed by age, sickness, and, what is worse, by the sorrow of living in 
the shadow of Your anger, if she appeals to her Monarch’s benevolent 
heart. Be merciful, Sire, grant me the only favor I ask of you, allow me to 
end my days quietly on my estate in Kaluga, where I shall at least have 
a roof over my head and be within easier reach of doctors’ help. Should 
unhappiness be reserved for me alone while it is Your Majesty’s desire 
to make the whole Empire happy and while you bestow happiness on so 
many? In satisfying my request You will bring back life to an unhappy 
woman who to her dying day will glorify the name of a kind and compas¬ 
sionate Sovereign. 31 

The letter went through a number of revisions and Dashkova sent a 
rough draft to Alexandr, stressing disingenuously and proudly that there 
was nothing demeaning in it. 32 It was shorter and restrained, suppressing 
the more rhetorical, obsequious, and ingratiating passages such as “to Her 
Monarch’s benevolent heart,” “Be merciful, Sire,” “Should unhappiness 
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be reserved for me alone while it is Your Majesty’s desire to make the 
whole Empire happy and while you bestow happiness on so many,” and 
“a kind and compassionate Sovereign.” 33 The difference between what 
she felt and what she wrote defines a context of fear and her amour propre. 
Dashkova confessed to her brother that during Paul’s reign “a terror was 
now ruling over minds.” 34 Yet she was also insincere, even though in a sub¬ 
sequent letter, dated April 8, 1797, she assured her brother that she would 
have no part of two-faced attempts to grovel before the emperor. 35 Aware 
that she was leaving behind contradictory historical evidence, on June 28 
of the same year Dashkova asked her brother to return to her his copy of 
the letter, explaining that she was creating a small archive and memorial 
for her son. 36 

Dashkova learned that when the Empress Maria Fedorovna received 
the letter, she gave it to her husband, who flew into an irrational rage and 
would not open it. He then ordered an agent to be sent to Korotovo to de¬ 
prive Dashkova of all writing materials — quills, ink, paper — and to ensure 
that she have no further communications with the outside world. The em¬ 
press informed her friend, Catherine Nelidova, who put Dashkova’s letter 
into the hands of the infant Nicholas, the future Emperor Nicholas I, and 
brought him in to see his father. When Paul took the letter from his son, 
he was mollified and then cajoled into writing a terse and unsympathetic 
note allowing Dashkova to return to Troitskoe. Dashkova received Paul’s 
decree of February 10,1797, three days after he signed it. When the courier 
arrived with the letter, the pale and trembling Miss Bates greeted him by 
dropping to her knees and exclaiming, “Oh, let us take courage, my dear 
princess, God is everywhere — even in Siberia” (267). For ten days, the 
Englishwoman was in a fever and delirium, but when the fever broke and 
she had regained her strength, Dashkova and her party departed Koro¬ 
tovo. In March, it was still winter in the north of Russia and they glided 
easily over the ice and snow, but gradually as they traveled south, sand, 
mud, and grass began to appear under the runners, slowing their progress 
home. At last, they reached the Protva River and soon were able to make 
out in the distance the church and bell tower of Troitskoe. 

Immediately upon arrival, Dashkova attended a thanksgiving service 
in the church filled to capacity with well-wishers from the surrounding vil¬ 
lages and those curious to have a look at the mistress of Troitskoe, recently 
returned from political exile. She was happy to be living at last on her 
estate, yet felt lonely and dejected even though she was in the company 
of her niece Ekaterina Kotchetova and her companion Miss Bates. There 
was much to be done and many building projects to resume. First, how- 
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ever, she needed to restore order, and the management of her properties 
provided her with the necessary distraction from heartache and depres¬ 
sion. She learned that in her absence, the steward of Krugloe had not fol¬ 
lowed her orders, had neglected his duties, and had allowed the property 
to deteriorate. He told the peasants that she had cut her hair and entered 
a convent and then proceeded to introduce new, wasteful methods. Now 
he demanded his salary, but Dashkova considered him a scoundrel and 
refused to pay him. Rather, she planned to replace him. Never good at 
relegating responsibilities to her subordinates, Dashkova did not trust her 
stewards. Earlier, as she was leaving Korotovo, she pointed and shouted 
to the people gathered there, “Do not believe them [the stewards], they 
would sell a person for a three-kopeck piece. If you have any concerns, 
come to me directly.” 37 

On March 6 she wrote Aleksandr, inviting him to visit her in Troitskoe 
in May. 38 From her brother, who was in Moscow, she learned about the 
eighty soldiers billeted in her house on Nikitskaia, and another hundred 
occupying Shchukino, a summer place she owned outside of Moscow from 
which she sent timber downstream for sale. Since she was responsible for 
upkeep and fuel, and was tired of putting up with the inconvenience and of 
wrangling with her unwanted guest, she decided to sell Shchukino, which 
she had owned for thirty years and loved primarily for its garden. More¬ 
over, she was not at all certain that the local authorities would permit her 
to reside again in Moscow, nor was she eager to do so. “I knew that a sys¬ 
tem of espionage had been established in all big towns and particularly in 
Moscow, all the more dangerous as denunciations represented the surest 
means of succeeding with suspicious and apprehensive tyrants” (271). 

After a lifetime of political struggle and service to the state, Dashkova 
was now required to follow Voltaire’s dictum and cultivate her own gar¬ 
den, although her garden consisted of vast landholdings in Russia, tilled 
by scores of peasants. She threw herself fully into her work, taking great 
pride in the prosperity of her peasants and the improvements on her estate. 
She oversaw the work and general management of her estate, supervising 
projects and people and keeping the accounts, while pursuing her inter¬ 
est in current events, history, and literary questions. 39 Dashkova was in 
complete control of her villages, their economies, and the daily life of the 
people who worked for her. Among other obligations, she was personally 
involved with the peasant commune (1 obshchina ), set the money dues (< obrok ), 
organized the delivery of goods, and settled questions concerning disputes, 
the recovery of debts, payoffs, and military recruitment. 40 Herzen con¬ 
cluded that “Dashkova became an excellent landowner; she built houses, 
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designed and laid out parks. In her garden, there was not a single tree, not 
a single bush, which she did not plant or for which she did not designate a 
location. She built four houses and proudly proclaimed that her peasants 
were the wealthiest in the area. 41 

Her children continued to be a source of great frustration, and Ogarkov 
noted, “While professing the most advanced views on education, she must 
have been bitterly disappointed with the results of their application to her 
children. 5542 Her son’s marriage remained a cause for conflict. In two let¬ 
ters to his mother, Pavel regretted that she would have nothing to do with 
his wife, whom she did not know. She was after all the woman of his choice 
and worthy of his mother’s love and respect. 43 Nevertheless, Pavel, who 
was in Petersburg in 1798 and enjoying considerable favor and influence 
with the emperor, was very concerned by his mother’s exile and tried, as 
during her trip to Korotovo, to use his influence at court and with Paul to 
effect her release from confinement on her estate. He petitioned the Grand 
Duke Alexander, as well as A. L. Nicolai, president of the Academy of Sci¬ 
ences, and through them the Empress Maria Federovna. At last, he was 
able to secure his mother’s freedom and on April 13, 1798, Paul granted 
Dashkova permission to live in Moscow, and even visit the capital, but only 
in the court’s absence. 44 Dashkova learned that when her son heard of her 
liberation, he was delighted to the point of embracing Paul, and forgetting 
himself, lifted the diminutive emperor high in the air. For a time, Pavel’s 
advancement was Dashkova’s only joy, as she followed his promotion to 
lieutenant-general and on March 14, 1798, his appointment as military 
governor of Kiev. In a letter to his mother, dated April 28, 1798, Pavel 
wrote that he was on his way to his new assignment and how disappointed 
he was with Paul’s slowness in allowing Dashkova to visit Moscow. But at 
the end of the letter his true reason for writing finally emerged — he needed 
money. 45 

Unfortunately, Pavel had not taken after his mother. Like his father, he 
was sociable, a good dancer, and rarely missed a ball. F. F. Vigel’, the vice 
governor of Bessarabia, wrote that Pavel was handsome, kind, carefree, 
cheerful, and a fine figure of a man, with an overriding passion for danc¬ 
ing, and in her letters home Martha Wilmot frequently called attention to 
his lively and sociable nature. 46 Petr Zavadovskii had nothing but praise for 
Dashkov’s abilities, referring to his education and innate aptitude for mili¬ 
tary service. 47 Mostly, however, the testimony of his contemporaries was 
not positive: Jeremy Bentham found him to be glib and overly vain, while 
his uncle Simon wrote on October 29, 1801, that Pavel Dashkov, “de¬ 
spite his many good qualities, is conceited to a tiresome degree.” 48 L. N. 
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Engel’gardt was especially critical, citing Dashkov’s negligence of duty and 
lack of seriousness. He was an overly carefree military commander, and 
there were accusations of favoritism toward certain officers, financial im¬ 
propriety, and dishonesty with regard to his troops. He lived profligately, 
running up huge gambling debts, and under his command, “the soldiers in 
his regiment experienced great hardship. He held back funds earmarked 
for provisions and fodder; he would do the same with their wages, although 
they would be paid out in time.” 49 The soldiers were therefore forced to 
steal and pillage, and his regiment acquired a bad reputation. His family 
life was no better. Pavel regretted being born under an unlucky star. He 
felt that he would never enjoy happiness, and his family life was in disarray. 
He lived with his mistress, with whom he had several children, while his 
wife lived apart in a small house in the country. 

Tragically, it was typical of Paul that his patronage was neither re¬ 
liable nor long lasting, and Pavel’s duties in Kiev would be short-lived. 
Unexpectedly, he received a curt note from the emperor dismissing him 
of his command, since Paul suspected him of participation in the Altesti 
affair. Andrei Altesti was a Greek adventurer who came to St. Petersburg 
and became secretary to P. Zubov and later to Catherine II. He acquired 
great wealth and influence, but Paul accused him of corruption and mis¬ 
appropriation of funds, and had him arrested. Dashkova claimed that her 
son’s only crime was to plead Altesti’s innocence, but whatever the extent 
of Pavel’s involvement, he was now disgraced and his career finished. On 
October 24, 1798, he retired to his estate in the Province of Tambov, and 
consequently, Dashkova’s prodigious efforts and single-minded devotion 
to the grooming of her son for a brilliant military career and a life of ser¬ 
vice to the state had come to naught. After extending so much effort on 
his upbringing and education, she now felt that she had failed completely. 
He had never demonstrated the kind of resolve and discipline that char¬ 
acterized his mother’s career. In fact, his gambling obligations were so 
extensive that in July 1799, she sent her son nine thousand rubles and in 
October, an additional twenty-four thousand to cover his debts. 50 During 
the reign of Alexander I, he returned to Moscow and lived there openly 
with his mistress, and for a short time served as marshal of the Moscow 
Province nobility. 

Problems with her children as well as the sudden death of Elizaveta 
Dolgorukaia, the young woman who had selflessly assisted Dashkova prior 
to her exile, brought on renewed bouts of depression. Dashkova articulated 
her darkest feelings when she wrote about her disgust with life and how 
with satisfaction she only awaited death that would release her from moral 
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and physical suffering. 51 Aleksandr’s friendship and support were Dash¬ 
kova’s only consolation as she visited him on his estate where she would 
spend six weeks at a time, continuing her efforts as his “English gardener.” 
During the winter of 1800-1801, she made the journey between Moscow 
and Andreevskoe, possibly for the last time. That winter Aleksandr had 
not moved to Moscow and Dashkova joined him on his estate to meet the 
New Year with him. It was a quiet and sad occasion as sister and brother, 
grandees of the now defunct age of Catherine, greeted the new millennium 
alone and far from the hum and tumult of political activities in the capital. 
Still, they discussed current events, and Dashkova had a strange and, in 
the end, accurate premonition that Emperor Paul would not last out the 
year. In this way, the epochal eighteenth century ended for them. It had 
been the age of revolution in America and France, of the Declaration of 
Independence, of Voltaire, Diderot, Benjamin Franklin, and above all for 
Dashkova, the age of Catherine. 

Later that month, when Aleksandr reminded her of the prediction she 
had made while greeting the New Year, Dashkova remained convinced 
that Paul would not see 1802. It is also possible that she had heard ru¬ 
mors about an inevitable overthrow of the emperor. Indeed, a group of 
conspirators assassinated Paul in a palace coup on the night of March 11, 
1801, and his son Alexander I succeeded him to the throne. Thereupon, 
Dashkova’s banishment effectively ceased, and on March 19, a week after 
the assassination, she wrote a letter full of enthusiasm and support for 
the new emperor, in which she expressed her “love and devotion.” 52 She 
now thanked Alexander and his wife, Elizabeth, who as grand duke and 
grand duchess had sent her in exile their portraits as an expression of 
their commiseration. Dashkova liked the emperor, whom she had known 
from childhood, but she admired his consort even more. “Her good sense, 
her general knowledge, her modesty, all the gracious qualities that charm 
bestows, tact, and discretion beyond her years, all made me fond of her” 
(277). Emperor Alexander urged Dashkova’s brother to return to St. Pe¬ 
tersburg and again take an active part in public life, and in the summer of 
1801, Dashkova followed Aleksandr to the capital. Her nephew, Dmitrii 
Tatishchev, had brought her an invitation and she would stay at his house 
on the English Embankment in May and June. She had made the same 
journey between Moscow and St. Petersburg countless times before. It 
lasted about a week, since at her age travel was difficult and she advanced 
slowly in short stages, even at night when she tried to sleep in a makeshift 
bed in the carriage. 

St. Petersburg, and particularly the court, had changed in the seven 
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years she was away. She no longer felt at home there, and it was with a 
sense of relief that she left at the end of July and returned to Moscow to 
attend the coronation. In order to ready herself, Dashkova borrowed forty- 
four thousand rubles from the bank to purchase the necessary dresses and 
equipages, and to cover additional expenses. According to some sources, 
the emperor reimbursed her for most of the money, but she set aside 19,500 
to cover, once again, Pavel’s letter of exchange. 53 In deference to her age, 
and since she was now considered one of the first ladies of the court, dur¬ 
ing the solemn entry of Their Majesties into Moscow her carriage followed 
those occupied by the royal family. Although it was a great honor to fig¬ 
ure so prominently in the coronation, Dashkova’s heart was no longer in 
it, and she was unwilling to describe it in her Memoirs : “As I like neither 
ceremonies nor etiquette nor official functions, I shall say no more about 
them” (278). 

At this time, the liberal-minded Simon, whose ideas in many areas 
were close to the young emperor, was preparing to visit Russia. During 
Paul’s reign, he had been living as a private individual in England and 
was now due to arrive in St. Petersburg in the summer of 1802. The new 
emperor had returned Simon to his duties and restored the property Paul 
had confiscated. Despite the ill will that existed between Dashkova and her 
brother, age had softened their feelings and their disputes had faded with 
the passage of time. In her correspondence with Simon, Dashkova had 
confided to him of her hardships in exile and expressed her fear that per¬ 
haps she would never see him again. She thanked him for his warm letters 
and was very pleased to have met his son, Mikhail, who was “a complete 
joy.” 54 Dashkova wanted to see her younger brother for the last time and 
she only regretted that Simon would not bring his children to visit her 
in Moscow or Troitskoe. Therefore, in July 1802, she once again visited 
St. Petersburg to call on Simon, who with his daughter Catherine was 
staying with Aleksandr. Dashkova would bequeath to her niece Catherine 
the diamond-studded portrait of Catherine II, awarded to her as lady-in- 
waiting. On September 8,1802, the young Emperor Alexander designated 
the aging Aleksandr Vorontsov to the chancellorship of Russia, and in the 
fall of the same year named him the first Russian minister of foreign affairs. 
But Aleksandr was out of step with the new generation in St. Petersburg. 
The emperor had surrounded himself with young men with new ideas, 
and Aleksandr did not stay long in his position; he was chancellor only 
two years (1802-1804). In February 1804, Aleksandr left St. Petersburg for 
Moscow and then continued on to his estate Andreevskoe. 

Emperor Alexander’s court was intentionally simple, lacking the pomp 
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and lavishness of his grandmother’s, and Dashkova took offense when she 
heard Catherine II criticized and Peter I praised. Although Dashkova felt 
that Catherine had let her down, she would not belittle her openly: “I have 
passed over, it is true, or but lightly touched on, some occasions of mental 
anguish, arising out of the ingratitude of those whom I would justify, were 
it possible.” 55 Dashkova knew that the position of power she had achieved 
in society depended on the patronage of another woman. She felt out of 
place in Alexander’s court that, according to Dashkova, was for the most 
part “unanimous in disparaging the reign of Catherine II and in instilling 
in the young monarch the idea that a woman could never govern an em¬ 
pire” (279). In addition, she was taken aback by the militaristic spirit of the 
capital. Dashkova witnessed the Prussian “parade” army she had been op¬ 
posed to during the reigns of Peter III and Paul and which Alexander had 
continued to develop. Dashkova’s understanding of the military uniform 
was two-edged and often tailored to the historical moment. On one hand, 
it was an instrument of repression and regimentation, and on the other, 
it embodied the potential for liberation and transformation, as, for ex¬ 
ample, when she wore it during the coup. Now, drill sergeants dominated 
St. Petersburg, and she had the sense that Russia was preparing for war, 
little suspecting that in ten years or so Napoleon’s army would be standing 
at the gates of Moscow. 

In the fall, Dashkova left St. Petersburg forever and returned to Troit- 
skoe. An English traveler, Rignald Herber, described her during the reign 
of Alexander I. She was still wearing the same coat and star as when she 
went to Korotovo, reflecting her enduring sense of inner exile: “She, of 
course, has lost her ancient beauty, but still retains her eccentricities; her 
usual dress is a man’s great-coat and night-cap, with a star.” 56 Dashkova, 
however, was not ready to sit back and await the end of her days. Her last 
decade of life would also be her most creative as she reconsidered her life 
in her autobiography, the crowning achievement of her literary career. 
Earlier, members of the Russian Academy had invited her to head the 
Academy once again, and its permanent secretary, the prominent aca¬ 
demician 1 . 1 . Lepekhin, wrote her a letter of invitation. In a return letter 
received at the Academy on May 25, 1801, Dashkova declined the offer, 
citing her poor health and almost immediately, A. A. Nartov took over 
the post. 57 Dashkova, however, chose to affirm her own, individual voice 
by returning to the public arena through the agency of the Memoirs —her 
story [Mon histoire). 




f URING THE LAST DECADE OF HER LIFE, which cor- 

m responded to the first decade of the new century, Dashkova 
— ^ lived on her estate in the spring and summer and in Mos¬ 

cow in the fall and winter. The visit of the sisters Martha and Catherine 
Wilmot for a time rejuvenated Dashkova, distracting her from her isolation 
and the sense of an impending end. They were the Anglo-Irish cousins of 
Catherine Hamilton and the eldest daughters of Edward Wilmot of Cork, 
Ireland, whom Dashkova had met in England in 1776 and again in 1780. 
When their brother died, Catherine Hamilton urged them to visit her dear 
old friend Dashkova in Russia. In June 1803, despite the war between 
France and England, Martha left England for Russia, where she stayed 
for five years. Once in St. Petersburg, she lived for a time in the house of 
Dashkova’s niece Anna Polianskaia, and immediately began to hear ru¬ 
mors and disparaging comments about Dashkova. Anna assured her that 
Dashkova was a cruel, vindictive, unbridled individual, who had ruined 
many lives, and who lived in a pitiful wasteland far from the society of edu¬ 
cated people. 1 The ungrateful niece railed against her aunt, although not 
so long before Dashkova, ignoring family disputes, had established Anna 
at court, and eventually willed her three thousand rubles. Others told Mar¬ 
tha about an eccentric old woman who led a reclusive existence and who 
was stingy and ill tempered. A relic of a past age, she only met with simi¬ 
lar holdovers from Catherine’s reign to play cards, even if she could not 
stand to lose. The stories she heard were not at all in keeping with those 
Catherine Hamilton had told her about a courageous young woman who 
had gallantly, with sword in hand, participated in the revolution of 1762. 
Wilmot was so frightened that she sought the help of the English envoy, 
G. Warren, who assured her of his protection. 
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At last, she arrived in Troitskoe, which to her relief was not at all a 
wasteland. The large brick house covered in white stucco stood promi¬ 
nently on the banks of the Protva River. The beautiful gardens led to a 
seven-mile stretch of dark forest extending as far as the eye could see. Driv¬ 
ing up to the house, past the church with a tall, detached bell tower, she 
could see the outbuildings: the theater, riding school, infirmary, stables, 
steward’s house, guesthouse, and other dependencies. A special enclosure 
housed an enormous English bull, and despite the harsh Russian weather, 
plants and tropical fruits—peaches, oranges, and pineapples — grew in the 
greenhouse. An energetic, older woman with an animated, intelligent face 
greeted Martha. Dashkova was dressed in her customary old dark brown 
man’s greatcoat, decorated with a silver star for the occasion, a nightcap, 
and the silk handkerchief, worn about the neck, which Catherine Hamil¬ 
ton had given her. Martha felt more assured when Dashkova greeted her 
kindly and warmly, although communication was difficult. Martha did not 
know Russian and her French was almost nonexistent, while Dashkova 
spoke broken English with “unaccountable expressions” and when in a 
bind, she freely relied on words borrowed from French, German, Italian, 
and, as a last resort, even Russian. 2 Martha was to become the love of 
Dashkova’s final years and filled a void her children’s absence had created. 
Herzen wrote, “After Catherine she [Dashkova] with all the ardor of a 
famished heart became attached to [Catherine] Hamilton. And in old age, 
a friendship, motherly, endlessly gentle, warmed her heart; I am speaking 
about Miss Wilmot, the editor of her memoirs.” 3 

Dashkova surrounded herself with portraits of Martha, which were 
located on her snuffbox, in her bedchamber, and one as large as life in 
her drawing room in Moscow. The two women grew very close and their 
relationship was one of the only bright spots at the end of Dashkova’s life. 
When she became concerned about her failing health, Dashkova wrote 
the empress Maria Fedorovna requesting that in the possible event of her 
death the empress take Martha Wilmot under her wing. 4 Several years 
later, Dashkova would make the same request of Empress Elizabeth, who 
replied, “Under every circumstance, however, Miss Wilmot may rest as¬ 
sured that nothing shall be wanting which it may be in my power to do 
for her.” 5 Dashkova also laid aside a sum of five thousand rubles with the 
guardians of the Foundling Flouse on which Martha Wilmot could draw 
in case of need. Eventually, she remitted the money directly to Martha in 
England. For her part, Martha was to name her first daughter Catherine- 
Ann-Dashkova in honor of the woman she referred to as her “Russian 
mother.” Martha’s sister, Catherine Wilmot, joined them in September 
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1805 and remained until July 1807, so that during the last years of her 
life, Dashkova relied on the companionship of other women, particularly 
the two Wilmot sisters and Anna Islen’eva. With Catherine Wilmot’s ar¬ 
rival Dashkova arranged all forms of entertainment and excursions for 
the young women. Living in Moscow, the women frequented countless 
concerts, musical soirees, and performances at the private theaters of the 
nobility or at the Bolshoi Theater. In her diary, Martha Wilmot often 
mentioned her attendance at the lighthearted French musical comedies 
she enjoyed. They sledded, participated in village festivities, listened to 
Russian folk and gypsy songs, and attended to spiritual matters as they 
traveled to the Troitse-Sergiev Monastery and Rostov the Great. In winter 
they rode smoothly on runners wrapped in furs and sable muffs. At other 
times, the ploughed up and rutted roads were sheer torture, and the miser¬ 
able horses would spend twenty minutes at a time trying to pull the car¬ 
riage out of cavernous potholes, while the women were tossed about along 
with their pillows, writing-cases, and lapdogs. They would arrive bruised, 
fatigued, and out of sorts. 

The cultural and musical life of Russia interested the Wilmots, and 
their journals and letters are a rich source of information about Russian 
folk music, customs, and dress, as well as everyday Russian estate, vil¬ 
lage, and urban life. In their letters home they wrote about the theater at 
Troitskoe, where during their stay serf actors performed plays every week, 
and about the orchestra made up of peasant musicians whom Dashkova 
sent to the estate orchestras of other landowners for musical instruction. 
Martha took musical lessons on the guitar and gusli (psaltery). Her journal 
contains descriptions of the songs and dances she witnessed primarily in 
Troitskoe and Krugloe. She wrote down and translated the texts of origi¬ 
nal folk songs, a result of her travels and expeditions to the villages of the 
Kaluga and Mogilev areas, annotating them with information regarding 
their content, their place in village traditions and rituals, and definitions of 
words such as balalaika , lapti (bast shoes), and gudets (a three-string musical 
instrument). Dashkova guided them, since the sisters did not possess the 
required proficiency in Russian, and as a result, their work represented an 
interesting, early example of the transcription and preservation of Russian 
folk traditions. 

Dashkova too demonstrated an interest in the indigenous folk customs 
of her native lands, a growing tendency in Russia from the middle of the 
eighteenth century when it became an object of study. Of the fifteen songs 
Martha collected, nine belong to the folk tradition, while in contrast, 
Dashkova’s musical album, “Recueil des airs composes par son altesse Madame la 
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Princesse de Daschkow nee Comtesse de Worontzow which she compiled during 
the stay of the Wilmot sisters, primarily reflected the musical tastes of her 
youth. Her repertoire consisted of arrangements of Russian, Ukrainian, 
and Polish folk songs, along with some thirty compositions adapted for 
harpsichord or piano accompaniment. These included romances, arias on 
Italian, Russian, French, and English texts, her spiritual hymn on an En¬ 
glish text, a number of dance pieces (contra dances and mazurkas), three 
andantes and one romance for piano, as well as an excerpt from Giovanni 
Paisiello’s popular opera “La Molinara” (1788). 6 Dashkova’s inclusion in 
her album of romances and spiritual hymns on English texts sets her apart 
from the major trends of Russian eighteenth-century musical taste, domi¬ 
nated as it was by the influences of the French song and musical comedy, 
Italian opera, musical theater, and masters of Austrian and German clas¬ 
sical music — Bach, Hayden, Mozart, and the early Beethoven. 

During the winter season there were dinners, balls, and masquerades 
to attend at the homes of Dashkova’s circle of friends and relations: A. I. 
Mavrokordato, P. L. Santi, A. M. Golitsyn, A. G. Orlov, N. I. Kurakina, 
I. P. Saltykov, I. A. Osterman, as well as other Moscow grandees. At other 
times, she would organize evenings at her home for her contemporaries, 
the formerly influential people of Catherine’s reign. These once powerful 
courtiers and cavaliers, now knights of the green table, would gather at her 
house for cards and political discussion. 7 Now retired, many of them were 
former enemies who had long forgotten their past animosity. In one voice, 
they praised Catherine, while uniformly criticizing Alexander I as being 
far too young and inexperienced. 

In 1803, Martha and Dashkova attended a ball in the Russian style 
given by Dashkova’s nemesis of old, Aleksei Orlov, famous in Moscow 
for his entertainments at his palatial residence Neskuchnoe. 8 During an 
intermission between the polonaise and contra dances, his daughter Anna, 
who in later life was to give away Orlov’s vast fortune and retire to a con¬ 
vent, performed traditional dances such as the kazachok and tsiganochka? At 
Dashkova’s request, she sang several Russian folk songs. Catherine Wilmot 
described how on such occasions Dashkova would habitually arrive at the 
ball before the lighting of the candles. “With regard to coming early to 
places it is a thing which may fairly be placed amongst her oddities.” 10 At 
last, scores of wax candles in crystal chandeliers and brass candleholders 
illuminated the main hall. Around the hall and in an adjoining room tables 
were set up with sealed decks of cards on them. When enough guests had 
gathered, the musicians struck up a polonaise. The older, more prominent 
guests danced the first few numbers and then retired to the card tables to 
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play whist and other games. The young people continued to dance the En¬ 
glish promenade, mazurka, cotillion, and the minuet en deux et en quatre. 

Widows did not as a rule dance, and Dashkova had little use for idle 
gossip, so she busied herself by observing everything with a critical eye. 
The new order of things put her off as the polonaise replaced the minuet, 
and the waltz was coming into fashion with its repetitiveness and shock¬ 
ing physical intimacy. Dashkova, who had learned little about the art of 
concealing her feelings, was blunt with many of the guests at the ball and 
openly critical of the new styles they wore. 11 For her taste, fashion had be¬ 
come too French and too republican. By the end of the eighteenth century, 
with the growing popularity and influence of Rousseau, a new spirit of pre¬ 
romanticism emerged with its emphasis on the cult of nature and the natu¬ 
ral. The hoops and farthingales (lespaniers ), whalebone bodices, and beauty 
spots were disappearing. Fashion turned to a stylized naturalness based on 
classical models of ancient Greece and Rome or on a playful, theatrical 
representation of country life. In the first decades of the new century, from 
1800 to 1815, the new French fashion dominated, with the French attempt¬ 
ing to look like Romans in tunics. In reality, Dashkova must have thought, 
they were wearing nothing but flimsy, tight-fitting nightshirts, with waists 
under their underarms and shockingly revealing their ankles. Paul had re¬ 
quired powdered wigs, but during Alexander’s reign, the young men and 
women stopped wearing them. In Moscow, Dashkova found herself num¬ 
bered among such independent and outspoken social lionesses as Anasta¬ 
sia Ofrosimova (Leo Tolstoy’s M. D. Akhrosimova in War and Peace), who 
were not constrained or governed by accepted norms of proper behavior. 
Their straightforward and outspoken manner struck fear in the minds of 
many a socialite. Eventually Dashkova would disappear into a back room 
where she would play cards. She loved whist and pharaoh, which had 
become all the rage in fashionable society. Then, she would depart long 
before the concluding cotillion. 

The Wilmots lived in Dashkova’s Moscow house on Nikitskaia Street, 
which was still unfinished, but according to the sisters was warm and 
beautifully appointed. Mahogany furniture with morocco leather, chinoi- 
serie, and English rugs decorated the rooms. At home, Dashkova’s usual 
dress was a cloth or camlet housecoat, allowing her greater freedom as 
she ran the large household, took care of her extensive correspondence, 
read, played her music, and painted. Some of the paintings hanging on 
the walls were Dashkova’s creations and there were forte-pianos in several 
rooms. Books were everywhere. Catherine Wilmot in her journal enumer¬ 
ated the titles she was reading from the immense library located in the 
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house. Dashkova had no doubt recommended many of the books to her, 
hoping to immerse the young woman in Russian history and culture. All 
of the books, either in the original or in translation, were in English and 
French. They included UAntidote, Leveque’s Histoire de Russie, Lomonosov’s 
UHistoire de Russie, Tooke’s View of the Russian Empire and the Life of Catherine 
11 , Scherbatov’s Histoire de Russie, Voltaire’s Histoire de VEmpire de Russie sous 
Pierre le Grand, and Karamzin’s Tales, in, according to Catherine Wilmot, a 
deplorably written translation. 

Often they would travel to Troitskoe, and although smaller, the manor 
house there was equally grand, testifying to the owner’s wealth and great 
interest in art, history, and travel. The main reception room was orna¬ 
mented with Vigilius Ericksen’s portrait of Catherine dressed in an officer’s 
uniform riding her white stallion on “the very day of her husband’s de¬ 
struction.” 12 Further, in an act approximating religious veneration, there 
were portraits of Catherine adorning every room of the house. The din¬ 
ing room was directly opposite the hall door leading into the sitting room 
decorated with red morocco leather, gold leaf furniture, and a portrait gal¬ 
lery of those individuals who had played an important role in Dashkova’s 
life. The place of honor Dashkova bestowed on her late husband, although 
Catherine hung nearby, “a commanding looking dame” with eagles em¬ 
broidered on her train and wearing an ermine robe, along with her grand¬ 
son Alexander I “in all his Imperial dignity.” 13 There were also portraits of 
Frederick II, Stanislaus Poniatowski, and scores of family members — all of 
the Vorontsovs and Dashkovs. 

Martha and Catherine Wilmot would have coffee or tea at nine, then 
they would go for a walk, study, read, or write. When it was warm, they 
sat in the latticework arbor designed in the Chinese style, surrounded by a 
rose garden. The spot was idyllic, if one could ignore the gnats and wasps 
that forced them to wear light Italian gauze on their faces. They strolled 
along garden paths, talking and laughing together. In the early afternoon, 
they played their music until the dinner bell summoned them to table at 
half past one or two. It was always a substantial meal combining local Rus¬ 
sian foods with exotic, foreign dishes. Typically, dinner consisted of egg pa¬ 
tes eaten with soup, often prepared from local fish, and hydromel or kvass 
to drink. Roasted meat served with salt cucumbers, sturgeon caviar, young 
pig, curdled cream, and salads came next. For dessert, they would have 
preserved dates and rose leaves, apple bread, honeycomb, pickled plums, 
or Crimean and Siberian apples. Teatime was at six and a prodigious hot 
supper followed at half past nine or ten. 

During the day, the women often passed notes to each other. They ex- 
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pressed Dashkova’s touching attitude toward Martha when in the morning 
Dashkova invited her to drink coffee together, or at night when she wrote, 
“With a heavy heart and little hope to sleep I go to my bed. I would rather 
have remained near you to watch my sweet child.” Constantly worrying 
about Martha’s health, headaches, and the effects of the medicine she had 
prescribed, Dashkova referred to her as my “English child” and martyshka 
(her little monkey), while Martha called her matushka (mother) and maman 
russe. Martha studied Russian, Italian, and French, and Dashkova called 
herself Martha’s tutor in French (votre maitre de langue frangaise). She kindly 
chided Martha when she “made many mistakes because she was rushed,” 
but then assured her encouragingly that with her new method of instruc¬ 
tion she will make rapid progress. At times, depressed and overwhelmed 
by the consciousness of her mortality, Dashkova would write about herself, 
“Do not mourn her death, as life was not happiness to her.” 14 

To keep her dark moods and depressions at bay Dashkova spent her 
days and nights working. Catherine described her extraordinary industri¬ 
ousness and energy, as well as, 

Her originality, her appearance, her manner of speaking, her do¬ 
ing every description of things, (for she helps the masons to build 
walls, she assists with her own hands in making the roads, she feeds 
the cows, she composes music, she sings & plays, she writes for the 
press, she shells the corn, she talks out loud in Church and corrects 
the Priest if he is not devout, she talks out loud in her little Theatre 
and puts in the Performers when they are out in their parts, she is a 
Doctor, and Apothecary, a Surgeon, a Farrier, a Carpenter, a Ma¬ 
gistrate, a Lawyer). 15 

During the sisters’ stay, Dashkova had an artificial pond dug on the estate 
grounds and she planted fruit trees: apples, pears, cherries, and plums. At 
night, in addition to her business correspondence, she wrote to scholars, 
scientists, friends, and family. Her letters were straightforward, sincere, 
and lacked any sense of artificiality or hypocrisy. They pointed to the great 
variety of her interests: politics, the military, news, books, Russian and 
foreign publications, science, medicine, and so on. Often they focused on 
her health, on the need to drink nettle juice to cure a persistent cough, on 
the simple details of everyday life, and on nature. 

Especially revealing is a letter Dashkova wrote to Catherine Hamilton. 
Although it is not dated, its self-consciousness and self-analysis must have 
been a consequence of her work on the Memoirs around 1804-1805. 16 Dash- 
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kova defended herself against accusations that she was capricious, proud, 
vain, cruel, nettlesome, and greedy. She rejected outright any notion that 
she was a woman of genius, but did admit to living a life devoted to the 
mind. Nor was she a scholar, since there was never any methodology in her 
education and it was more a matter of her own inspiration. Her married 
life, the responsibility of educating her children, and the haphazard and 
traditional nature of her education undermined and detracted from schol¬ 
arship, research, and the pursuit of letters. Thus, the traditional education 
of women in the eighteenth century and her confinement to the domestic 
sphere impeded and hampered Dashkova: “Then followed marriage, chil¬ 
dren, sicknesses, and afterwards sorrows; circumstances, it will be admit¬ 
ted, most unfavorable to the acquisition of those literary attainments I so 
much coveted.” 17 

Some commentators, Dashkova continued, wrote that she is stubborn, 
opinionated, and self-centered, but she felt that she was in fact the volun¬ 
tary slave of her husband, mother-in-law, and the children’s governess 
Kamenskaia. Even her friends could have their way with her, if only they 
wanted. Regarding her alleged vanity, Dashkova never considered herself 
appealing, which led to feelings of insecurity. While it never constricted her 
thoughts and actions, she found it difficult to disguise the lack of self-worth 
she felt and everybody could see it expressed in her face. Therefore, in her 
mannerisms there was always something awkward, which some people 
misinterpreted as arrogance or shortness of temper. Indeed, her insecuri¬ 
ties expressed themselves in a reticence that was socially misunderstood 
and created an inaccurate impression of what she was saying and doing: “I 
assumed the mask of insensibility and coldness, whilst my heart confessed 
the painful void which the lost object of its warmest affection had too 
sensibly occasioned.” 18 Many who judged her noted that she could be un¬ 
kind, restless, and selfish, but most of these evaluations refer to her actions 
during the palace revolution of 1762. While not denying these charges, 
Dashkova explained that she had been very young and inexperienced. 
Possibly thinking of Catherine, Dashkova wrote that she mostly gauged 
others according to her own standards and often naively overestimated 
individuals, and this overestimation would pursue her all of her life despite 
the repeated lessons of bitter experience. All the same, after her husband, 
Catherine was the primary embodiment of her ideals, while the people 
who surrounded the empress at court were her enemies. 19 

Concerned about her role in the historical events of eighteenth-century 
Russia and the manner in which historians were evaluating her place 
and contribution to Catherine’s reign, she read and wrote about her life. 
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Despite her complex and often antagonistic private relationship with the 
empress, Dashkova’s high praise and public glorification of Catherine rep¬ 
resented a defense and justification of her own actions and personal deci¬ 
sions. 20 Especially in her Memoirs, she endeavored to present her version 
of the past as seen through her often less-than-objective eyes. Angrily, she 
read Rulhiere’s Histoire ou Anecdotes sur la revolution de Russie en Vannee 1762 
and Castera’s Vie de Catherine II, Imperatrice de Russie, studies that in her 
opinion libeled Catherine II. Based on Rulhiere’s Histoire, Castera’s work, 
according to Dashkova, depended on unfounded rumors and hearsay; the 
apocryphal letters in the first edition disturbed her the most. 21 The decision 
to write an autobiography was primarily a response to the inaccurate man¬ 
ner in which others had inscribed her life with Catherine. In the Memoirs, 
she mentioned reading two histories laudatory of Catherine, and while 
correcting some factual inaccuracies, she presented them as antidotes to 
the fallacies in French pamphlets. 

I have lately been reading two books published in Russia. One is 
called Vie de Catherine la Grande and the other, Anecdotes du regne de 
Catherine II. They express feelings that all true Russians must enter¬ 
tain and cherish in their hearts toward a sovereign who really was 
a mother to her subjects. However, I must point out an error that 
occurs equally in both books. It is stated that Catherine knew Greek 
and Latin and that of all living languages she preferred French as be¬ 
ing the pleasantest. I think I can say definitely that she knew neither 
Greek nor Latin, and if she spoke French to foreigners rather than 
German this was because she wanted people to forget that she was 
born in Germany (243-244). 22 

Also, Dashkova worked on her own articles and literary works and con¬ 
tinued publishing under various pseudonyms in the Friend of the Enlightenment, 
Messenger of Europe, Russian Messenger, and possibly in others journals. Aware 
that her historical legacy depended largely on Catherine’s reputation, she 
submitted a letter to the editors of Friend of the Enlightenment and attached to 
it the “Inscription to a Portrait of the Great Catherine.” The same short 
panegyric piece had appeared in the Companion in 1783, and in a subse¬ 
quent issue, she published her “Representation of the Great Catherine,” 
which she had written some twenty years earlier. 23 The need to preserve 
her personal legacy in a positive light extended to other activities as well. 
She established the E. R. Dashkova scholarship at the Moscow Institute of 
the Order of St. Catherine and donated money to women’s shelters under 
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the patronage of the Dowager Empress Maria Fedorovna. Dashkova also 
busied herself rearranging her cabinet of natural history, which she had 
collected for over thirty years. An extensive, museum-quality collection 
of fossils, minerals, and objets d’art consisting of 15,430 items evaluated in 
excess of fifty thousand rubles, she presented it to Moscow University. 24 
In 1805, the liberal thinker I. M. Born nominated Dashkova for honorary 
membership in the Free Society of Those Who Love Literature, Science, 
and Art. It was a great honor bestowed on her by the next generation of 
writers, since the Society was one of the major literary groups of Alexan¬ 
der’s reign. Considered progressive and democratic, it included among 
its members the sons of Radishchev, and later A. S. Pushkin and D. V. 
Dashkov, one of the founders of the Arzamas literary group. 25 

From February 1804 to the end of 1806 Dashkova, urged on and assisted 
by the Wilmot sisters, wrote her Memoirs. At night in Troitskoe they would 
try to stay warm by the fireplace, listening to the wolves howl outside; when 
the windows frosted over, they would read their futures in the designs of ice 
on the glass. Dashkova mesmerized the sisters with stories and anecdotes of 
life at the court of Catherine, and she would read to them from her lengthy 
correspondence with the empress, beginning with the early years of their 
friendship. Every so often, as Dashkova read, Catherine Wilmot would 
notice a painful sort of agitation animating Dashkova’s countenance, and 
she longed for the reading to end. 26 Fascinated, Martha persuaded a seem¬ 
ingly reluctant Dashkova to record her experiences in autobiographical 
form. Dashkova agreed, adding that “I wrote these memoirs because she 
[Martha] earnestly desired me to do so; she is their sole owner on one con¬ 
dition only — that they will not be published before my death” (280-81). 
Dashkova set to work immediately collecting her papers, documents, and 
letters. Mornings she worked in her study, and evenings she worked at 
the upper end of the sitting room in her favorite armchair at a small table 
inlaid with a chessboard. She would retire there after supper dressed in 
a purple silk dressing gown and her ever-present white nightcap, simple 
and incongruous in this sanctuary of women’s lives and imperial splendor. 
Her little black dog Fidelle slept on a large cushion at her feet, and Anna 
Islen’eva busied herself with her worsted knitting while Dashkova, who 
was then sixty-two, composed her Memoirs. She read dozens of letters from 
Catherine, Voltaire, Diderot, Garrick, the Abbe Raynal, and many others, 
and rummaged through a lifetime of notebooks, heaps of documents, and 
bundles of old papers tied up in large parcels. 

The work proceeded quickly, and Martha was evidently mistaken when 
she wrote that they began work in the autumn of 1804. 27 Actually, on Feb- 
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ruary io, 1804, Martha noted in her journal, “The Princess has begun to 
write her life. Her motive for so doing is friendship to me, as she says she 
will give me the manuscript & liberty to publish it. It will probably be a most 
interesting work.” 28 Hence, Dashkova wrote the initial draft in approxi¬ 
mately twenty-one months, since on the last page of the Memoirs Dashkova 
marked the date of completion as October 27, 1805. Martha confirmed the 
latter timetable when she stated, “I think it [the memoir] was completed 
in about two years.” 29 As Dashkova wrote, Martha copied the manuscript 
and even undertook an English translation. On March 29, 1804, she ex¬ 
plained, “I have begun to translate into English the dear Princess’s history 
as she writes it in French,” yet by her own admission Martha’s command 
of French was uncertain. 30 So the task of translation fell primarily to Cath¬ 
erine, and on April 29, 1806, Martha remarked, “I write (I should say 
I copy) the Princess’s History every day, Kitty [Catherine] translates it.” 
Again on November 9, 1806, she added, “I began yesterday to copy out 
Kitty’s translation of the Princess’s History after having finished copying 
the same thing in French & since that all the Empress Katherine’s Fetters 
to Princess Daschkaw.” 31 It is therefore safe to assume that in addition to 
the two copies of the Memoirs, which the sisters had labored over so assidu¬ 
ously, Catherine Wilmot had also drafted an English language translation 
while still in Russia. 32 

As they worked with Dashkova, the young women were taken aback 
to find that the manuscript was taking shape as a polemical rather than 
anecdotal narrative. Dashkova wanted to present her story to posterity. 
Her decision to formulate and set forth a justification of her past was a 
strong, assertive act and represented a desire to be “correctly” included in 
the historical record: 

I want to disguise nothing in this narrative. I shall tell of the little differ¬ 
ences that cropped up between Her Majesty and myself, and because I 
shall hide nothing, the reader will see for himself that I never fell into 
disgrace, as has been claimed by several writers who wanted to harm her 
[Catherine’s] interests, and that if the Empress did not do more for me, 
it was because she had an intimate knowledge of me and was quite aware 
that every form of self-seeking was entirely alien to my nature (95). 

Again, Dashkova’s defense of Catherine, despite “little differences” and 
the claim that “the Empress did not do more for me,” may be attributed to 
Dashkova’s realization that she would not have achieved a comparable po¬ 
sition of power and influence during any other period of Russian history. 
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Equally surprising for the Wilmots was Dashkova’s depiction of her 
personal life and the manner in which she chose to emphasize her more 
traditional role of a devoted mother, providing guidance and tutoring for 
her children. “Personally,” Dashkova wrote, “I had to suffer constant pri¬ 
vations, but was perfectly indifferent to them: my life was dedicated to the 
love I bore my children” (148). Remarkably, Dashkova focused exclusively 
on her son’s education, avoiding any reference to her daughter, and when 
she mentioned Anastasia at all in this context, it was only as the chance, 
unintentional beneficiary of her brother’s course of instruction. Dashkova’s 
silence and unwillingness to discuss her daughter’s education in the Mem¬ 
oirs was at least partially a consequence of the strained and finally tragic re¬ 
lationship between mother and daughter. Yet by the time Dashkova came 
to write the Memoirs , her son too had angered and disappointed her. 

It seems that Catherine Wilmot must have questioned Dashkova con¬ 
cerning her silence on the topic of her daughter’s education. Dashkova 
defended herself in a letter to Catherine, written a month after the comple¬ 
tion of the Memoirs , and later published in the journal Friend of the Enlighten¬ 
ment , 33 Interestingly, an important reversal occurred in the letter that ran 
contrary to her discussion in the Memoirs : She touched on her daughter’s 
education and ignored her son’s. Dashkova enlarged on Locke’s ideas of 
physical instruction, without mentioning Rousseau, although physical 
training was central to the educational theories of both thinkers. But, she 
explained, most all-encompassing approaches to education do not properly 
take into account intrinsic and extrinsic factors determining an individual’s 
development. As a case in point, in the Memoirs , she stressed her own and 
her cousin’s, Anna Vorontsova’s, contrasting personalities, although their 
upbringings were essentially identical. “Those who claim to know all about 
education, please note; also those who want to impose their ideas and 
their theories in connection with a subject so precious and so decisive for 
human happiness, and yet so little known, because a single brain can¬ 
not comprehend it in its entirety with all its numerous ramifications” (32). 
For Dashkova, the cornerstone of education was individualization, which 
made allowance for variables such as environment, personality, personal 
needs, and gender. As she succinctly put it, the tutor should always be con¬ 
scious of time (when), place (where), and measure (how much). Ironically, 
she deprived her daughter of precisely such individual attention. 

In the same piece, Dashkova wrote that long before Anastasia was able 
to utter even a single word, she was planning for her une education parfaite 
(i vospitanie sovershennoe). “At 16 I became a mother. . . . My daughter could 
not yet utter a single word, when I resolved to give her a perfect education. 
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Reading every book published in four languages on the subject of educa¬ 
tion, I was certain that like a bee I could extract only the best ideas, and 
then blend them into something wonderful.” In a section of the article 
missing from Catherine Wilmot’s copy of the original letter, Dashkova 
sadly admits that unforeseen circumstances may bring to ruin the results 
of even the best upbringing. 34 It is precisely this spirit of disillusionment 
in previously held principles that informs Dashkova’s attitude toward her 
daughter’s education in the Memoirs. In spite of her proper maternal devo¬ 
tion and sacrifice there were unanticipated factors linked in Dashkova’s 
mind with notions of physical training, and because of Anastasia’s physi¬ 
cal disability brought on by rickets, Dashkova did not provide her with an 
education comparable to her own. In the Memoirs she turned a blind eye 
to Anastasia’s capabilities, which potentially may have led to a career and 
intellectual independence for the daughter. 

It is clear that Anastasia was a very gifted woman, who had benefited 
greatly from her upbringing (however traditional), and indirectly from the 
tutoring her brother had received. But by the time Dashkova wrote her 
letter to Catherine Wilmot, Anastasia was a forty-five-year-old invalid suf¬ 
fering from “bilious complaints” who could not forgive her mother the 
attention heaped on her brother, and now on Martha Wilmot. 35 She dis¬ 
played “avow’d enmity and jealousy” toward Martha, accusing her of hop¬ 
ing to marry Pavel and persuading Dashkova to effect her son’s divorce. 36 
Apparently, Anastasia’s claims were not far-fetched. Dmitri Buturlin wrote 
his uncle Aleksandr Vorontsov on September 1, 1804, that Dashkova and 
her son were at odds, and that she would like him to marry Martha Wilmot 
(son Anglaise). A number of years later in 1810, Elizabeth Morgan stated that 
had Anna Dashkova died early, Dashkova certainly would have tried to 
arrange for Martha to become her daughter-in-law. 37 

Consequently, Dashkova’s relationship with her daughter deteriorated 
further. The gradual disaffection of mother and daughter resulted in anger, 
quarrels, and scandal. Anastasia continued to incur debts that her mother 
now refused to honor, and the endless disputes and clashes led to the end 
of any contact between mother and daughter. Therefore, at the end of 
her life, while confident that she had done so much for her children and 
publicly professing the educational ideas of the Enlightenment, Dashkova 
failed in the Memoirs to address the question of whether she had properly 
provided for her daughter’s upbringing. As a result, the life of a woman of 
great intellect and prominence ended in personal tragedy because, despite 
her own advanced and liberal education, she could not meet and come to 
terms with her daughter’s special needs. 
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Other troubles and uncertainties distracted Dashkova as she worked 
on her Memoirs. There were difficulties with the management of her estates 
and problems with Polish officials, as well as bad roads, bad weather, and 
ill health. She worried about a possible tumor in her left breast. 38 With 
every passing year, she found that there were fewer and fewer family mem¬ 
bers to turn to for support. Her older sisters were dead, Maria in 1779 and 
Elizaveta in 1792. Simon continued living in England and never returned 
to Russia. In 1806, he retired from the diplomatic service and Kh. A. Liven 
replaced him. Simon died in 1832 in his house on Mansfield Street in St. 
John’s Wood and was buried in Marylebone. 39 It seemed to Dashkova that 
only Aleksandr remained, yet even he had asked her not to visit him on 
his estate until he could regain his health. She wrote Aleksandr to request 
information and to verify facts in her Memoirs , and on October 28, 1805, a 
little more than a month before his death, he responded to her questions 
concerning the chronology of historical events during their lifetime. 40 Fear¬ 
ing for his mother’s health, Pavel kept from her the news of her brother’s 
death on December 3,1805. He alone with a few close relatives attended his 
uncle’s modest and inelaborate funeral in Andreevskoe, where Aleksandr 
was buried in the estate church not far from the gravesite of his friend and 
companion Francois Lafermiere. Dashkova was devastated when nearly 
two weeks later, at her arrival in Moscow on December 15, she learned of 
the death of her favorite brother and closest friend. 

These were years of war in Europe as reports of battles and troops on 
the march reached Troitskoe. An invading army from France, the coun¬ 
try that had inspired Dashkova in her youth with the enlightened ideas of 
liberty, equality, and justice, was now menacingly advancing on Russia. 
Napoleon had routed the Russian-Prussian army at Austerlitz in 1805, and 
at the end of October 1806, she learned of a French victory at Jena over 
Prussia, Russia’s ally. These events, no matter how significant historically, 
paled in comparison to the news that would arrive shortly. On January 9, 
1807, as Dashkova was entertaining, she learned, completely unexpectedly, 
that her son was running a high fever and was near death. She had been 
on bad terms with him, and for years they had met only on rare occa¬ 
sions. Therefore, she did not believe what she had heard, suspecting that 
it was an attempt to reconcile them. Tragically, she was never to see him 
again. On January 17, 1807, the news came of his death at the age of 44 in 
his Moscow house on Tverskaia Street. Catherine Wilmot described the 
scenes of despair at home where Pavel’s death had “turned the house into 
a burial vault.” 41 Even the Empress Elizabeth attempted to console Dash¬ 
kova. “Very sincerely participating” in her grief and alluding to the death 
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of her infant son, she wrote, “My health had in some degrees suffered from 
the shock which my heart has lately experienced.” 42 

Not wishing to meet her daughter and unable to face a disagreeable 
confrontation with her, Dashkova did not attend the funeral. Anastasia 
guarded her brother’s coffin, not allowing her enemies among the guests 
to draw near. Martha wrote that Anastasia “as chief mourner stood close 
by the coffin, but stood as the Daemon of Revenge, not as the agonized 
sister of a brother who was but too kind to her.” She caught sight of Anna 
Islen’eva and rushed toward her. “Don’t let those English monsters ap¬ 
proach him,” she demanded. 43 When she learned of her daughter’s be¬ 
havior, the unhappy and grieving Dashkova was incensed. She sat down 
and wrote a long letter to Anastasia disinheriting her. Never again would 
she have to endure her daughter’s hysterical scenes and disgraceful scan¬ 
dals. She could not forgive the outrageous behavior directed at her niece 
Tatiana Norova and Martha Wilmot during the funeral. “Your hysterical 
voice shook the whole church, and everybody was aghast at this ungodly 
frenzy of inhumanity and viciousness and at your intent to abuse your 
mother within everyone’s hearing; all Moscow now speaks your name with 
revulsion.” She recalled all of the wrongs Anastasia had committed, the 
malicious lying, and the attempts to turn people against her mother. Dash¬ 
kova permanently denied Anastasia access to her house and specified that 
even after her death her daughter would have to pay her respects only in 
church. She also wrote that she adamantly refused to allow for the adop¬ 
tion of her son’s illegitimate children while his wife was still alive, even 
though Pavel was the last male representative of the Dashkov family. 

I solemnly repeat that my son did not want the impossible: i.e. to 
adopt illegitimate children begotten during the lifetime of his still living 
wife. ... I likewise solemnly aver that he never intended to entrust them 
to you, and during his final illness requested that his friend take them. 
You boast that you’ll petition the emperor to bend that law and subvert 
the sacrament of wedlock sanctified by the Holy Writ, and that to satisfy 
your whim and conceit he will permit you to adopt these illegitimate 
children while the wife is still alive. This is fantasy worthy of your deluded 
state of mind. 44 

However, in opposition to her mother’s wishes, Anastasia adopted 
her brother’s children, and, as it turned out, she was a skillful pedagogue 
and tutor of considerable talent. She alone brought up and educated her 
nephew, Mikhail Pavlovich Shcherbinin, who bore his grandfather’s and 
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father’s names and his aunt’s surname. Author, senator, and statesman, 
at Anastasia’s request, he would serve as his cousin’s, Mikhail Vorontsov, 
secretary and would write his biography. He also wrote very warmly and 
highly of his aunt and would credit her with his literary education. 45 Dash¬ 
kova, in contrast, made every effort to preserve the family name by offer¬ 
ing it to Simon and his son Mikhail. They refused, but her seventeen-year- 
old godson and second cousin, Ivan I. Vorontsov, accepted and in 1807, by 
decree of Alexander I, becam e the first Vorontsov-Dashkov. 

It was time to formalize her wishes, since she had written her first will 
and testament some ten years earlier on December 24, 1796, or just before 
her departure into exile in Korotovo. It was on record at the Moscow or¬ 
phanage founded by 1 . 1 . Betskoi in 1764 and to which she had left some 
of her money. Now she needed to take the necessary steps to complete her 
daughter’s dispossession. In August 1807, she wrote the executors of her 
will, F. I. Kiselev, A. Neledinskii-Meletskii, P. L. Santi, and A. M. Urusov, 
expressing her wishes concerning the location of her will, her funeral ar¬ 
rangements, and the disposition of her property. The first two persons 
mentioned in the letter were her niece Anna Islen’eva and Martha Wilmot, 
and Dashkova specifically requested that the executors protect Martha 
from the insolence of her daughter. She also made provisions for the sale 
of her Order of St. Catherine, with money received going to support needy 
young noblewomen at the Catherine Institute. In gratitude for his help, she 
left Kiselev her copy of Lampi’s portrait of Catherine. 46 

Dashkova divided the bulk of the estate between her nephew Mikhail 
Vorontsov and Ivan Vorontsov-Dashkov. Mikhail inherited her Belorus¬ 
sian estate Krugloe and her Moscow house, while Ivan received Troitskoe 
and the surrounding villages in the Kaluga and Moscow Provinces and 
her St. Petersburg estate, Kirianovo. Additionally, she distributed money 
to her executors, friends and relatives, and funds for the support of wed¬ 
dings, new families, the poor, convicts, the board of public welfare, and the 
construction of a parish church. Dashkova also freed her maids, Praskovia, 
Nastas’ia, and Anna. To her daughter she only bequeathed a sum of three 
thousand rubles, an annual stipend of four thousand rubles that Mikhail 
Vorontsov was to administrate, and, sadly, a lifetime legacy of anger and 
resentment. 47 Immediately after her mother’s death, Anastasia submitted 
a petition to the senate challenging her mother’s will. An inquiry and sub¬ 
sequent ruling upheld the legitimacy of the will and ruled against Anas¬ 
tasia, citing the money and property she had received from her father’s 
estate. 48 She continued living in Moscow, on restricted means, bringing 
up her brother’s children, giving them lessons, and providing for their 
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needs. Pavel’s estranged wife had lived in a small house in the country, a 
property Anastasia now inherited from her brother. After refusing to see 
her for years, Dashkova came to her daughter-in-law’s defense regarding 
her rightful share of the inheritance. Then she took Anna into her home 
and subsequently purchased her a house for seventeen thousand rubles. 49 
Catherine Wilmot characterized Pavel’s wife as “interesting, able, and very 
charming” and described Dashkova’s meeting with her daughter-in-law: 
“Tears on both sides, and scarcely a word fill’d up the five minutes which 
it lasted.” 50 The closeness that developed between the women did not last 
long, and in 1809 Anna Dashkova died, a young woman of 41. 

In 1807, Catherine Wilmot prepared to leave for home a year before 
Martha. At their departure, Dashkova showered the sisters with money, 
snuffboxes, jewelry, gems, medals, clothes, paintings, and souvenirs from 
Herculaneum. Dashkova presented Catherine with a locket of “Venus’s 
Hair” set in diamonds and gave her companion, Eleanor Cavanaugh, a 
pendant watch and silk gloves. 51 She lavished Martha Wilmot with a beau¬ 
tiful box of arboris d'agate set in gold that had once belonged to her mother 
and scores of other gifts that included five thousand pounds sterling and 
the fan she had received from Catherine at their first meeting nearly five 
decades earlier. Despite her reputation for miserliness, Dashkova could 
be charitable and was willing to help and financially support those who 
were close to her. Her abundant generosity toward the Wilmots belies 
Derzhavin’s unsympathetic verdict that “Dashkova, absent her own mer¬ 
cenary calculations. . . would not lift a finger for anybody.” 52 Most impor¬ 
tantly, Dashkova counted on the sisters to carry the manuscript of her au¬ 
tobiography, her letters, and other archival materials to England. It is clear 
that Dashkova hoped for the publication of her story abroad and made 
several provisions to that effect. For instance, she left a description of her 
participation in the events of 1762 with her friend Elizabeth Morgan. In a 
letter from Bath dated 1816 Elizabeth Morgan communicated to Martha 
that Dashkova gave her a sketch “of that one brilliant act in her life” with 
the injunction to publish it after her death, perhaps for the benefit of some 
charity. In another letter she added that when Dashkova “quitted Ireland, 
about the year 1781, she gave me a manuscript brochure, containing what 
I think may be properly titled Minutes of the Revolution.” 53 

The possession of potentially treasonous materials describing the over¬ 
throw and murder of the Russian monarch was a matter of great con¬ 
cern to the women, so Catherine hid the documents about her person and 
safely arrived home. Thereby, a copy of the Memoirs and presumably the 
English language translation survived. When Martha was also planning 
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to depart, hostilities broke out between Russia and England, and the au¬ 
thorities learned that she was carrying some important secret documents. 
The informer may have been Fedor Rostopchin, Dashkova’s trusted friend 
who had read the manuscript and who was hoping to curry favor with the 
throne. 54 Rostopchin was governor-general of Moscow during the Napo¬ 
leonic War and claimed to have set fire to Moscow, although he later de¬ 
nied it. When the French occupied Vinkovo, his estate on the Old Kaluga 
Road south of Troitskoe, they found his country house in ruins, with a note 
written in his hand: “I have set this house on fire voluntarily, that it may 
not be polluted by your presence.” 55 Seemingly, because of Rostopchin’s 
treachery, Martha fell under suspicion of bringing seditious literature out 
of Russia. In fact, Martha had in her possession the original copy of the 
Memoirs , miscellaneous papers, and Catherine’s letters to Dashkova, all of 
which she hoped to publish. Russian officials arrested and interrogated her 
for five days; believing that her language lessons and collection of musical 
notations were actually coded messages, they turned her baggage upside 
down. The intimidated young woman took fright and burned some of her 
papers, Dashkova’s Memoirs among them. Allowed to leave, Martha finally 
reached England after surviving a shipwreck on a Swedish island. With 
the original destroyed, only two copies of the Memoirs remained, Cathe¬ 
rine’s in England and another in Russia among Dashkova’s papers and 
documents. 56 

When the Wilmots were gone, Dashkova more than ever felt lonely and 
superfluous, with her life of influence now recorded in the autobiography 
and wholly in the past. Dashkova returned to work on her estate and to her 
writing. She had always been an autodidact striving to broaden and deepen 
her knowledge through constant study and application. Even at the end of 
her days, some three years before her death, she was attending the lectures 
of P. I. Strakhov, rector of Moscow University, on experimental physics. 57 
Her Moscow salon, where she discussed literary works as well as politi¬ 
cal events, stood out for its seriousness. The Russian army’s unsuccessful 
campaigns, its defeat at Friedland in 1807, and the expectation of an im¬ 
pending French invasion of Russia fueled her anti-French views. In 1808, 
Dashkova contributed a letter to the The Russian Herald (Russkii vestnik ), a 
journal which appeared in Moscow from 1808 to 1826 under the editorship 
of Sergei Glinka. 58 Her letter to the editor again presented a conversation 
with her aunt, in which she strongly indicted French and German influ¬ 
ence, praised the English, and called on parents to play a greater role in 
the education of their children. Glinka and many other commentators 
described Dashkova as an oddity. “Along with being a Russian woman,” 
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Glinka wrote, “she possessed the mind of a European.” Her extreme sen¬ 
sitivity to his editorial changes of her manuscript amused him. “I agree to 
collaborate with you,” she wrote, “on one condition: I am persistent and 
even willful in my beliefs and writings, and I therefore request that you not 
change a single letter, comma, or period in my contributions.” 59 

Increasingly, commentators saw her as a vestige of the now vanished 
age of Catherine, an eccentric old woman in man’s clothing. Vasilii 
Kluchevskii propagated the unfounded image of Dashkova as the mad¬ 
woman of Troitskoe, a sorceress of sorts and an unnatural mother. In 
his lectures on Russian history, he presented a grotesque and outrageous 
picture of Dashkova ignoring her children and spending her days training 
rats. The death of her son, according to Kluchevskii, did not disturb her 
in the least, while any misfortune befalling a trained rat would drive her to 
distraction. Only in Catherine’s Russia, he concluded, could Dashkova be¬ 
gin her life with Voltaire and end it with rats. 60 The only rats, so to speak, 
that Dashkova dealt with were some of her contemporaries who were close 
to the throne, and she often remarked that such was her lot in life to invite 
on herself the anger and ill-will of self-centered scoundrels. Nor is it fair to 
write that Dashkova ignored her children when in fact the opposite was 
true. It was her excessive, smothering concern for their well-being that in 
great measure led to their revolt. Page after page of her Memoirs are de¬ 
voted to her children and stand in sharp contrast to the autobiographies of 
many of her contemporaries, who focused primarily on their public lives. 

Although publicly successful and at the center of Russia’s political, cul¬ 
tural, and literary events during the second half of the eighteenth century, 
much of Dashkova’s time had been spent away from the court. Her private 
life was deeply tragic. She sought the friendship and companionship of 
other women, but Catherine bitterly disappointed her. Widowed very 
early, she outlived her son and quarreled with her daughter. Dashkova’s 
old age was a return to exile and a realization of her loneliness. Starting 
out her life abandoned and alone, she ended it so. Dashkova wrote Mar¬ 
tha, “How all is changed at Troitskoe! The theater is closed. I have not 
had a single performance. The pianoforte continues silent —the femmes 
de chambre have ceased to sing. Everything paints your absence and my 
sorrow.” 61 She dreamed of escape from the gardens of Troitskoe that she 
had once considered Edenic and wrote about her possible return to En¬ 
gland. “As to my journey to England, in case of peace, and the possibility, 
I must add, of an easy passage, I wish it with all my heart; but for this my 
strength also must not decay so rapidly as it does at present.” It was not 
to be, and gradually she grew frail and feeble, subject to frequent colds 
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and coughs. As her usual energy and strength failed her, she spent more 
time in bed or in her favorite armchair listening to the pealing of the bells 
from the bell tower she had built, a distant and fading modality of names 
and people now gone from her: Catherine, the woman she had idolized, 
and Catherine, the young woman who had taken her Memoirs to England; 
Anastasia, the mother-in-law who bequeathed her nothing, and Anastasia, 
the daughter she had disinherited; Marfa, the mother she never knew and 
whose memory she revered, and Martha, the companion of her old age 
who would be the first to publish her life story. When Dashkova chose to 
say goodbye, she did not address her daughter or anybody else. Rather, 
she wrote Martha Wilmot: 

The winter, which seemed willing to establish itself, has disappeared 
these two days, though not for good, as our climate could not support 
such absence. But I cannot say when I shall be able to set off for Moscow; 
therefore I will tomorrow dispatch this letter, and Heaven grant it may 
find you in perfect health and tranquility. Adieu my beloved child! God 
blessyou . 62 

In the beginning of the winter of 1809 Dashkova, weak and ailing, re¬ 
turned to Moscow. As her condition worsened, the prescribed bleedings 
only drained her strength further. On January 4, 1810, Dashkova died. 
Venedikt Malashev, the son of her former steward, a serf, and the house 
musician at Troitskoe, described her final days and accompanied the casket 
from Moscow to the interment in Troitskoe. According to his account, the 
wake was held in the Church of the Ascension on Nikitskaia Street across 
from her house. In accord with her wishes, a unit of dragoons escorted her 
for the last time to her estate. Petr Santi, the executor of her will, and a few 
friends and relatives attended the funeral; otherwise, only people from the 
surrounding villages and curious onlookers crowded the church. 63 
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THE LATE 1980s, ON THE EVE of the Soviet Union’s 
f demise, I was able to realize my dream of many years and visit 
Troitskoe, the estate that had been so much more than just a 
home for Dashkova and whose memory she devotedly preserved in the 
Memoirs. Ironically, while it was a place of banishment far from her life of 
influence in St. Petersburg, it also represented an antidote to the physi¬ 
cal and spiritual rootlessness of her youth. At the very heart of her inner 
search for meaning and self-definition, it provided her with immediacy: a 
physical presence to an inner sense of loss and dispossession — a paradise 
lost, regained, and lost again. 

The War of 1812 had devastated the Vorontsovs economically and 
they had sold many of Dashkova’s properties, but Troitskoe remained in 
their possession until the beginning of the twentieth century. It was lost 
to them during the revolution and civil war when many family members 
perished and some were executed as “ideologically dangerous elements.” 
My grandmother, then pregnant with my father, was arrested with other 
family members and marched off to be executed. They were miraculously 
saved when their guards let them go, and escaped Russia forever to rebuild 
their lives in distant lands. 1 As Russia looked forward to the building of a 
new socialist society, Dashkova’s memory faded into oblivion and when 
mentioned at all, it was mostly as an afterthought. Her family no longer 
lived in Russia, and Troitskoe, renamed Bolshevik, became a state collec¬ 
tive farm. Even though she was mariginalized, Dashkova did not vanish 
completely and could be found prominently displayed in the center of 
St. Petersburg on Ostrovskii Square. There, in M. O. Mikeshin’s monu¬ 
ment to Catherine the Great (1873), the empress stands high above her 
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courtiers and supporters: Suvorov, Rumiantsev, Orlov, Betskoi, Potemkin, 
Chichagov, Bezborodko, and Derzhavin. Seated among them with a book 
in her hands is Dashkova, the only woman. 

Over sixty years after Dashkova’s family left Russia, I was the first of 
her descendents still bearing her name to visit Troitskoe, now only a short 
drive south of Moscow. With a hyphenated name and the hyphenated 
identity of a Russian-American, I set off to recover an antecedent and a 
place of origin, to sort out the remains of my family’s expropriated history, 
and to locate myself among the shadows of my ancestors. Identification 
and disassociation, attraction and aversion shaped my attitude toward 
Russia and my own “Russianness.” The journey promised to became one 
of discovery, as I sought to return to a past ancestral home, and thereby 
confront and cast light on the nature of my own relationship to a lost pat¬ 
rimony. I was about to enter an enchanted world of my dreams and child¬ 
hood stories, a charmed realm of old, fairy tale Russia and family memo¬ 
ries of Dashkova’s lost domicile — the park and gardens, the oak and birch 
trees, the view opening onto the Protva River. I wanted to come across a 
quaint, romantic corner of provincial Russia, but found myself thrust into 
the heart of Soviet starkness as I arrived in Kremenki, a modern town with 
a population of under thirteen thousand. A local delegation escorted me to 
the dark and abandoned dwellings I could make out in the distance beyond 
the river. As we approached along a dirt road lined with a few remaining 
linden trees the magical land of an imagined past came up against the re¬ 
ality of poverty , alcoholism, and despair. Gradually, I began to ferret out 
an understanding of place and identity from family tales, village myths, 
imposed Soviet ideology, and the ruins of Dashkova’s former estate. 

So little had survived — the countryside was devastated, the community 
destroyed, the landscape transformed, the people changed. Rusted farm 
machinery littered the appropriated land; the manor house was gone, torn 
down for bricks the commune needed to build new houses and barns. 
Only the ruins of a few outbuildings and the former mill remained, along 
with the crumbling and propped up main gate, standing alone and eerily 
disconnected in an open field. Dashkova’s “Parnassus,” where once she 
sat awaiting a courier from the empress, was hidden in a grove of trees, 
completely overgrown, resembling an ancient burial mound. The obe¬ 
lisk had survived anonymously on a barren rise, its origins and purpose 
forgotten. Not fifty feet away an enormous granite hammer and sickle 
stood prominently among the buildings of the collective farm. Locked and 
boarded up, the church Dashkova had built was laid to waste and aban¬ 
doned. The gutted bell-tower was still standing, but with its bells torn out 
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and melted down, their silence evoking absence and the echoes of an inner 
dialogue between past dreams and present actuality, between faith and the 
violation of a sacred space. When the local people, many of them descen- 
dents of Dashkova’s former serfs, were smashing icons and removing “cult 
paraphernalia” from the church, they also emptied out her grave. Noth¬ 
ing remained of her there and city officials did not allow me to enter the 
church. Yet according to village lore, a schoolteacher in town had saved 
Dashkova’s burial plaque, hiding it for many years in her home. When it 
was safe to do so, she donated it to the Kaluga Regional Museum, proud 
of Dashkova’s accomplishments and possibly identifying with her as an 
educator and a Russian woman. 

At the banquet after the tour, there was talk of joint ventures and 
million-dollar restoration projects as the multitude of official toasts to the 
rebuilding of Troitskoe contended in my mind with the emptiness and 
dull silence of felled cherry orchards. My quest for repossession had been 
misunderstood: capital investments, property deeds, and mortgage melo¬ 
dramas had nothing to do with an inner need to reclaim lost memories. 
Whether actual or imagined, they were located somewhere in the space 
between dream and the devastating reality of homecoming. Nevertheless, 
while the pain and disillusionment of return may have been bruising, it 
was also an occasion for reconsideration, liberation, and continuity. Any 
notion of the actual recovery of Dashkova’s sacred space dissolved in the 
face of a violated terrain where her church once stood, its destruction re¬ 
inforcing the notion of a lost home, once a family shrine, that for me now 
depended completely on textual reconstruction. 

Although much has changed in Russia over the years, I have never 
been back to Troitskoe. Meanwhile, Dashkova’s importance and influence 
has grown, and there has been a revival of interest in her life and works. 
Women have been in the forefront of Dashkova’s discovery as early as the 
1970s when L. Ia. Lozinskaia published her introduction to Dashkova’s life. 
It was followed by the appearance in Russia of two editions of Dashkova’s 
Memoirs'. G. N. Moiseeva’s reprint of a prerevolutionary translation into 
Russian (1985) and G. A. Veselaia’s updated rendering that included ex¬ 
cerpts from the letters and Russian journals of the Wilmot sisters (1987). 
In this country, Barbara Heldt in her groundbreaking feminist study, 
Terrible Perfection : Women and Russian Literature (1987), focused on the juxta¬ 
position of Dashkova’s public versus private selves in the Memoirs. She 
stressed the need to treat the work “as an autobiographical entity, examin¬ 
ing how Dashkova chose to define herself in all the roles she played.” 2 

Over time, Dashkova’s role in the coup of 1762, her involvement in 
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journalism and letters, her directorship of the Academy of Sciences, as 
well as her final exile and seclusiveness, have become the subject of a se¬ 
ries of publications. Today, schools, institutes, and libraries in Russia bear 
Dashkova’s name as well as a number of scholarships for women in the 
sciences and humanities at major institutes and universities. A number of 
conferences and exhibits have been organized at, for example, the Acad¬ 
emy of Sciences and the State Historical Museum in Moscow. In 2006, the 
American Philosophical Society honored Dashkova, who became its first 
female member as a direct result of her meeting with Benjamin Franklin in 
Paris over two hundred years ago. One of the first learned societies in the 
West to recognize Dashkova’s achievements, it hosted an exhibition en¬ 
titled The Princess and the Patriot: Ekaterina Dashkova , Benjamin Franklin , and the 
Age of Enlightenment in its Philosophical Hall in Philadelphia. Endowed with 
an excellent mind and a strong will, Dashkova was an independent woman 
who dreamed of glory and political ambitions. Living in the eighteenth 
century, she demonstrated that women could do more than merely attend 
balls, run a household, serve their husbands, and educate their children. 
They could take an active role in politics and be successful in a variety of 
areas traditionally dominated by men. Dashkova was repeatedly obliged to 
demonstrate her competence for a life of active participation in the public 
sphere and to assert her right to such participation in the face of estab¬ 
lished, preconceived notions of proper female behavior. Self-sufficiency, 
self-reliance, and a sense of one’s self-worth became her personal goals as 
well as cornerstones of her thoughts on education and the reconstitution 
of society for the realization of every individual’s potential. 

In Troitskoe, the Holy Trinity Church has been rebuilt, and in it, Dash¬ 
kova’s gravesite has been restored. She did not write her own epitaph and 
most memorials to her list only her major professional accomplishments: 
Lady-in-Waiting to Catherine II, Cavalier of the Order of St. Catherine, 
Director of the Imperial Academy of Sciences, President of the Russian 
Academy, member of the Royal Irish and Stockholm Academies, the Ber¬ 
lin Society of Naturalists, and the St. Petersburg Economic and Philadel¬ 
phia (American) Philosophical Societies. But Dashkova wanted to be re¬ 
membered differently, and in the final paragraph of her Memoirs , guardedly 
and with the awareness of one who has suffered, she wrote, 


In conclusion, I may truly say that I have done all the good it has been 
in my power to do; that I have never done any harm to anybody; that 
oblivion and contempt have been my only revenge for the injustice, the 



intrigues, and the slander of which I have been victim; that I have done 
my duty as well as I have been able to perceive and understand it; that 
my heart was honest and my intentions pure and I was able to bear 
with bitter sorrows that to which, but for the comfort of my own con¬ 
science, my excessive sensibility would have made me succumb; and 
lastly, that I contemplate the approach of my own dissolution without 
fear or apprehension (281). 
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A Life of Influence and Exile 


A WOMAN OF LETTERS and the first woman member of the American Philo¬ 
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director of the Academy of Sciences by Catherine II and she founded and became 
president of the Russian Academy. For close to twelve years, she headed both these 
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sian culture as she strove to institute reforms, to adapt and apply the ideas of the 
Enlightenment, and to establish new approaches to the education of Russia’s youth. 
Sadly, her relationship with her own children was deeply tragic, and later in life she 
was exiled to the north of Russia. This biography focuses on Dashkova’s efforts in her 
life and works to isolate, clarify, and define patterns of action, identity, and gender for 
herself as well as for other women. 
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